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$819,539.45  worth  of  additional  business  to  be 
exact -in  the  first  6  months! 


The  response  we’ve  gotten  since  we  introduced  our 
Single  Rate  Plan  has  exceeded  our  expectations, 
$819,539.45  in  additional  advertising  schedules! 
Single  Rate  is  bringing  more  and  more  TV,  radio  and 
magazine  dollars  back  into  newspapers.  Which  is  why 
we  introduced  it  in  the  first  place. 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
Chicago  Daily  News 


Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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In  dynamic  new  Boston 
the  Record  American  is  the  newspaper 
of  the  young  aduits 


There’s  a  New  Boston  rising  skyward,  thrusting  into  the 
suburbs.  Boston’s  changing,  growing  .  .  .  and  the  RECORD 
AMERICAN  with  it.  In  the  New  Boston  RECORD  AMERI¬ 
CAN  delivers: 

•  More  voung  parents  than  the  GLOBE  or  the  HERALD- 
TRAVELER. 

•  242,000  exclusive  readers  among  families  with  children 
‘Source:  "A  Profile  of  the  New  Boston,  Phase  H"  by  O'Brien-Sherwood  Associates  Inc. 


under  15  —  the  largest  segment  of  the  big-spending,  prod¬ 
uct-buying  market. 

•  More  adult  readers  than  each  of  the  other  newspapers 
in  the  24-county  New  England  area.* 

•  A  total  net  paid  circulation  of  450,248  —  out  in  front  of 
both  other  Boston  dailies  .  .  .  morning,  evening  or  combined. 
To  reach  the  market  that  buys  most  in  the  New  Boston, 
make  RECORD  AMERICAN  your  basic  buy. 

For  your  copy,  write  Record  American,  5  Winthrop  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


THE  BOSTON 

RecofS^^ 

Bherican 

THE 

HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Times-Union 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 

San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 

New  York  Journal-American 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Baltimore  News  American 

San  Antonio  Light 

Hearst  Sunday  Magazine  Group 

Boston  Record  American  and 

Sunday  Advertiser 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Puck  —  The  Comic  Weekly 
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How  a  hypodermic  syringe 
helps  Abitibi  find  ways  to 
improve  newsprint 


Some  while  ago,  we  needled  our  research  people  into 
doing  some  tests  with  inks  and  various  grades  of 
newsprint,  including  some  experimental  ones. 

We  can't  say  whether  our  needling  gave  them  the 
idea,  or  not;  but  they  came  up  with  a  very  useful 
instrument  for  their  experiments.  A  hypodermic  syringel 
It  permitted  a  comparison  and  analysis  of  extremely 
precise  measurements  of  properties  of  inks  from 
numerous  suppliers.  The  result  was  a  standard  basis 


of  measurement  for  the  behaviour  of  ink  on  the  surface 
of  newsprint. 

Our  findings  were  encouraging.  They  gave  us  valu¬ 
able  data  that  are  making  it  possible  for  us  to  reach 
even  higher  standards  of  newsprint  quality. 

Experiments  such  as  these  are  only  one  of  many 
phases  of  our  continuing  research  programme.  All  of 
it  designed  to  achieve  one  goal;  better  newsprint  for 
our  customers. 
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foremost  in  pulp  and  paper  research 


ABITIBI  SALES  COMPANY,  LIMITED  •  408  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO  2,  CANADA 

Products  serviced  in  the  United  States  by  Abitibi  Service,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Dayton,  New  York 
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For  a  prosperous  1965 
use  these  Golden  Keys 
to  this  Golden  Market 

St.  Petersburg  and  Pinellas  County,  on  a  sun-kissed 
peninsula  on  the  Suncoast  of  Florida,  form  a  rich  mar¬ 
ket  for  everything  grown  or  produced.  Its  large  perma¬ 
nent  population  is  augmented  by  thousands  and 
thousands  of  visitors  who  come  to  enjoy  the  sun,  sand 
and  surf.  Look  at  this  record  of  progress  that  means 
business  for  you: 

■Decade  of  Pinellas  Growth: 

Population - -  UP  113%  to  431,300 

Retail  Sales  _  UP  162%  to  $622,738,000 

E.  B.  I. - UP  180%  to  $876,432,000 

Payrolls - UP  368%  to  $296,656,924 

Times  Circulation 

UP  Sunday  139%  UP  Daily  121% 

Only  the  circulation  of  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  Independent  effectively  covers  prosperous 
Pinellas.  No  other  newspapers  have  circulation  of 
consequence  in  this  rich  market. 

Total  Net  Paid  Circulation 
Morning  128,922 

Sunday -  137,326 

Evening  18,690 


(^t.  pptpraburg 

and 

Evening  Independent 

Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 


7-9 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Pioneer  International  Hotel,  Tucson, 

10 —  Alabama  AP  Association,  Mobile. 

11- 22 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

13-16— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Jung  Hotel,  New 
Orleans. 

15-16— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

15-17 — ^Virginia  Press  Association,  Natural  Bridge,  Va. 

15- 18 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Nassau  Beach  Hjtal, 
Nassau,  Bahamas. 

16-  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foreman,  Forest  Grove. 

17- 19 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Schroeder, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

19-21— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Statler-Hllton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

21— Wyoming  Associated  Press,  Hitching  Post  Inn,  Cheyenne. 

21 — ^Temnessee  Press  Association,  Nashville. 

21 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

21-23 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Hitching  Post  Inn,  Cheyenne. 

21- 23 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute, 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

22- 23 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Palms  Motel,  Las  Cruces. 

24- 26 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Belmont 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York. 

25 —  Connecticut  Sports  Writers  Alliance,  Gold  Key  Awards  dinner,  Am¬ 
bassador  Restaurant,  Hamden. 

25-Feb.  5 — American  Press  Institute  Newspaper  Public  Relations  and 
Promotion  seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

29-Feb.  I — Texas  APME  meeting.  Orange. 

31-Peb.  3 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Admiral 
Semmes  Hotel,  Mobile,  Ala. 


2 — California  AP  Publishers  Association,  Sacramento. 

2- 3 — Advertising  Federation  of  America — Advertising  Association  of  the 

West  Mid-Winter  conference  on  Advertising/Government  Relations, 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

3 —  Californla-Nevada  Associated  Press,  El  Dorado  Hotel,  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

3- 7 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  El  Dorado  Hotel,  Sacra¬ 

mento. 

4- 6— Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Columbus  Plaza,  Columbus. 

7- 9 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Newhouse  Communica¬ 

tions  Center,  Syracuse. 

8- 19— City  Editors  Seminar,  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University, 

New  York  City. 

11—  ANPA  Research  Institute  Offset  Round-Table,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

12— 13 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Hotel  Columbia,  Columbia. 

13 —  South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Columbia,  S.C. 

19-20— New  York  Press  Association,  1 13th  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

19- 20 — Oregon  Press  Conference  (School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Oregon),  Eugene. 

20- 21 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic,  La  Salle  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

20- 21 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  La 
Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 23 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

22- March  ^—Advertising  Executives  seminar  (under  75,000  circulation), 
American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

25-26— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

25- 27— PNPA  and  Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association  Display 
Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

26- 27— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines, 
Wade  Hampton  Hotel,  Columbia,  S.C. 

28-March  2 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Inn  of  the  Six  Flags, 
Arlington. 

MARCH 

1 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Hotel  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo. 

2- 3 — Now  York  State  Publishers  Association-Advertising  Managers  Bureau, 

New  York  State  Dailies,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 
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He  takes  a  wide-awake  look 
at  "dream  cars  for  everyone" 


••Is  it  better  for  the  consumer?"  is  the  starting  point  trom  which  Bob  Thomas,  auto  eoiior 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  reviews  every  aspect  of  change  in  an  industry  that  is  always  in 
motion  "The  1965  car  buyer  will  have  a  choice  of  343  basic  models-an  all-time  high,"  Thomas 
reports.  "With  engme,  equipmer,t  ar,d  styling  options,  auto  makers  are  close  to  the  goal  of 
something  individual  for  everyone.  There  are  even  ‘dream  cars’  on  the  market.  Detroit  ‘'^^cu/ar 
calls  them  'design  exercises.'  but  some  of  them  are  more  than  an  exercise.  In  time,  the  dream 

becomes  a  reality." 

Over  15  years  in  his  profession  have  convinced  Bob  Thomas  that  American  families  want 
automotive  reporting  to  translate  automotive  engineering  into  terms  of  everyday  use.  Wit 
his  wife  and  five  children  he  family-tests  some  52  different  cars  each  year.  In  covering  a 
competitive  endurance  run.  a  road  or  track  race  or  a  factory  preview,  he  probes  innovations 
from  their  basic  relation  to  consumer  dependability,  safety,  comfort,  economy.  Through 
his  evaluations  in  The  Times,  Western  America’s  largest  newspaper  audience  has  come 
to  know  Bob  Thomas  as  an  expert  and  impartial  guide  to  the  whole  field  of  motoring. 

Bob  Thomas  is  outstanding  as  a  reporter  who  is  doing  things,  going  places  in  his  field. 

hoin  roariorc  to  know  and  understand,  a  task  to  which  his  remarkable  talent, 


BOB  THOMAS 

Times  Auto  Editor 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


Reptesenled  Nationally  by:  Creamer,  Woodward.  O’Mara  i  Ormsbee.  Inc. 
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Positive 
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of 

RWT* 

,  with 

HOE 

RTP 


Positive  control  of  the  ^Running 
Web  Tension  is  maintained  100% 
of  the  time  with  the  new  Hoe  fuliy- 
automatic  Reel,  Tension  &  Paster. 
During  the  paster  cycle,  tension 
control  is  accomplished  by  the  ex¬ 
clusive  Hoe  electro-magnetic  core 
brake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble- 
free  splice.  The  Hoe  RTP  is  in  use 
on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed 
press  in  operation  — further  proof 
of  the  accepted  quality  of  Hoe 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910 
E.  138th  St.,  New  ■ 

York  54,  New  York. 

HOB  Reel,  Tension  &  Paster 
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ITY  EDITOR  Fred  J.  Flagler  Jr.,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 

Journal,  points  out  that  a  city  desk,  operating  on  a  cost- 
conscious  basis,  can  develop  good  stories  cheaply.  As  an  example, 
at  a  cost  of  $4.80  in  air  mail  postage,  he  sent  letters  to  be  mailed 
back  by  postmasters  of  60  cities  to  determine  whether  Winston- 
Salem  actually  has  an  improved  air  mail  service,  as  oiFicials 
had  claimed.  It  made  a  good  story  under  headline:  “Test  Is  Made 
on  Deliveries:  Air  Mail  Service  Here  Is  Improved.”  Mr. 
Flagler  writes:  “Often  the  city  room  has  no  notion  of  what  a 
story  really  costs,  except  for  toting  up  the  mileage,  the  meal 
tickets  and  so  on.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  be  more  aware  of  costs 
so  we  could  weigh  spending  more  for  one  good  yarn  against 
less  for  those  less  worthy  of  attention.” 

And  Halloive^en^  Too! 

Seasonal  verses  Hhieh  pre-empted  spare 
Have  lionc  with  the  Yule  the  limbo  to  grarc-^ 

So  I’ll  tale  time  by  the  forelock  while  earning 

a  living 

And  wish  one  and  all  a  Happy  Thanksgiving! 

■^W.  Lowrie  Kuy,  Turson 

— Claude  Parsons,  Bedford  (Ind.)  Times-Mail.  calls  his 
column  “Parsons’  Pull  Pit.”  .  .  .  Two  rare  Indian  tribal  news¬ 
papers  owned  and  published  by  Indians  are  the  Navajo  Times, 
Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  in  which  Marshall  Tome  writes  a  column 
called  “Tribal  Smoke  Puffs,”  and  the  Jiearilla  Chieftain  at 
Dulce,  N.  M.,  dedicated  to  the  Jiearilla  Apache  Tribe.  .  .  .  The 
Lovington  (N.  M.)  Daily  Leader  headed  it:  “Beatle  Fans  Mob 
The  Mop.”  Heady  head  by  Copy  Editor  Dennis  Malick  in  the 
Norfolk  Ledger-Star'.  “Tough  Store  Tactics  Helping  Take  the 
Lift  Out  of  Shopping.”  ...  A  new  Greenwich  Village  expresso 
coffee  house  has  on  its  menu  “Widem’s  Waffle,  a  new  low  calorie 
treat!!” — honoring  Allen  M.  Widem,  Hartford  Times  amuse¬ 
ments  editor  and  “Coast-to-Coast”  columnist  and  E&P  corre¬ 
spondent.  .  .  .  UPI  Editor  Earl  J.  Johnson  observes:  “Hope,  fear, 
curiosity,  love,  hate,  suspicion,  perplexity,  greed,  desire.  News 
stories  that  evoke  those  emotions  are  a  news  service’s  stock  in 
trade.”  .  .  .  Navy  Times  reports  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  paying  nearly  $77,000  a  year  for  press  clippings  so  Pentagon 
officials  can  tell  what  the  nation’s  press  says  about  the  military 
each  day.  That  is  the  annual  cost  of  the  joint  service  press 
clipping  service,  recently  consolidated  in  one  office  to  save  money 
and  eliminate  duplication.  Seven  people,  including  a  major  as 
a  supervisor,  w'ork  in  the  new  office. 

— William  J.  Oew,  Hartford  Courant  assistant  managing  editor, 
on  an  expedition  to  the  South  Pole,  ehatted  from  the  Antaretic 
with  his  Courant  co-workers  via  an  amateur  radio  operator  near 
Hartford.  He  reported  the  temperature  was  warmer  than  in  Hart¬ 
ford - 10  above  zero  and  the  sun  was  shining  24  hours  a  day.  .  .  - 

Thurman  L.  Johns,  veteran  Phoenix  Gasetle  police  reporter,  is  no 
man  to  meet  if  you’re  fleeing  from  the  law.  He  recently  climbed  a 
ladder  to  spot  an  escaped  prisoner  hiding  on  the  roof  on  a  one- 
story  downtown  building  a  few  minutes  after  the  man  had  broken 
away  from  a  sheriiT’s  deputy  who  was  returning  him  to  jail  after 
a  court  appearance.  In  1960,  Mr.  Johns  recognized  an  escaped 
Arizona  State  Prison  convict  on  a  downtown  street  and  alerted  a 
passing  policeman,  who  captured  him.  On  another  occasion,  the 
reporter,  an  ex-Marine,  disarmed  a  man  who  was  threatening  police 
and  passersby.  .  .  .  Time  did  a  flashback  for  Editor  William  H. 
Ewing,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  when  he  went  before  tbe  cameras 
as  a  war  correspondent  in  tbe  Otto  Preminger  film,  “In  Harm’s 
Way.’’  He  appeared  with  John  Wayne,  Kirk  Douglas,  Burgess 
Meredith,  Dana  Andrews  and  George  Kennedy  in  scenes  depicting 
naval  preparations  for  island  invasions  during  the  Pacific  conflict. 
“I  feel  right  at  home,’’  remarked  Mr.  Ewing,  who  had  been  a  war 
correspondent  witb  invasion  forces  at  Peleliu. 
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HUNTSVILLE 

ALABAMA 

ROCKET  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 

FASTEST-GROWING 
MARKET  IN  THE  SOUTH! 

HUNTSVILLE  M.C.A.  P  0  P  U  L  AT  I  0  N  . . .  209 , 9  1 1 . . .  U  P  188%  SINCE  1950 
MADISON  COUNTY  P  0  P  U  L  A  T  I  0  N  . . .  1  73 , 285 . . .  U  P  138%  SINCE  1950 
HUNTSVILLE  CORPORATE  CITY  . . .  123,519  . . .  6V2  TIMES  LARGER  THAN  IN  1950 

Source:  U.S.  Census  1964  Special  Report 

A  GROWING 
MARKET  WITH 
A  BIG  VOICE  . . . 

THE  HUNTSVILLE 
TIMES 

49,435  DAILY  45,835  SUNDAY 

Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 

All  the  Best  for  1965 

As  1964  draws  to  a  close,  Editor  &  Publisher  wishes  to  express  its 
thanks  to  the  thousands  of  people  in  the  newspaper,  advertising, 
and  allied  fields,  who  have  helped  to  make  it  a  successful  year  for  us. 
Our  thanks  go  to: 

The  thousands  of  loyal  and  interested  readers  of  whom  more  than 
78%  exhibit  their  faith  in  our  efforts  by  renewing  their  subscriptions 
almost  automatically  every  year; 

The  1000-odd  new  subscribers  who  have  joined  us  this  year  making 
it  our  largest  circulation  gain  for  a  record-high  subscription  list; 

Our  advertisers  both  display  and  classified,  and  their  agencies,  who 
having  a  high  regard  for  the  quality  of  our  audience  have  given  us  the 
largest  dollar  volume  in  our  history  in  both  classifications; 

Our  special  columnists,  correspondents  and  contributors  who  have 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  produce  a  continually  improving  news  and 
editorial  package; 

The  authors  of  our  letters-to-the-editor  even  when  they  have  taken 
issue  with  us; 

And  the  thousands  of  publishers,  editors,  rejxirters,  admen,  repre¬ 
sentatives,  promotion  men,  production  people,  public  relations  execu¬ 
tives,  association  managers,  wire  service  chiefs  and  employes  and  others 
who  have  help>ed  us  with  advice,  suggestions,  news  tips  and  friendly 
criticism  throughout  the  year. 

To  all  of  you  our  gratitude,  the  hope  that  our  performance  in  the 
future  will  merit  your  continued  help  and  coo|)eration,  and  our  best 
wishes  for  a  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 

What  Is  A  Gag? 

"Proponents  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Association’s  so-called  “guide- 
lines”  for  the  press  in  covering  criminal  news,  which  was  approveil 
at  a  special  membership  meeting  Tuesday,  deny  that  it  is  a  “gag”,  as 
it  has  been  labelled  by  newspapers.  “Freedom  of  the  press  is  the  right 
to  print  not  to  gather  news,”  a  fonner  state  supreme  court  justice  con¬ 
cluded. 

That  over-simplification  is  about  as  asinine  as  any  we  have  e\er 
heard.  That  old  term,  “Philadelphia  lawyer,”  is  now  taking  on  some 
real  meaning. 

The  guarantee  of  a  free  press  is  given  to  the  people,  not  to  news¬ 
papers  or  any  other  medium. 

The  right  of  access  to  new's,  to  tax-supported  institutions  and  offi¬ 
cials  who  act  on  behalf  of  and  wdth  the  consent  of  the  jjeople,  is  a 
right  belonging  to  the  public  not  to  new'spajjers.  The  press,  historically, 
has  acted  in  behalf  of  the  jjeople  as  their  agent.  The  more  complex 
our  society  has  become,  tire  more  imjxirtant  this  function  has  become. 

Following  the  logic  of  the  Pliiladelphia  lawyer,  it  Irecoines  apparent 
he  and  his  associates  believe  it  is  alright  for  the  {people  to  have  a  pness, 
which  is  “free”  by  their  definition,  but  they  should  be  forbidden  the 
right  to  know  what  is  going  on. 


News  Takes  a  Holiday 

A  WEEKLY  advertising  news  publication  announces  that  “due  to  the 
dearth  of  news  between  Christmas  and  New  Year’s”  it  will  not 
publish  its  Jan.  1  issue.  For  a  publication  like  Editor  &  Publisher 
which  devotes  a  tninhnum  of  30  pages  per  weekly  issue  to  news  and 
information  about  the  newspaper  business,  newspaper  advertising,  and 
related  •  '■eas  it  seems  most  unfortunate  that  any  other  publication 
should  be  burdened  with  covering  such  an  unnewsworthy  and  un¬ 
interesting  field  that  produces  nothing  worth  reporting  for  a  week. 


And  Ht!  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said; 
Behold,  I  make  all  things  new.  And  He 
said  unto  me,  W'rite:  for  these  words  are 
true  and  faithful  ...  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end.  /  will  | 
give  unto  him  that  is  athirst  of  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  the  water  of  life  freely. — Revela¬ 
tion,  XXI;  5,  6. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

(D  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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POLITICAL  ‘NEUTER’ 

I 

For  some  time  I  have  had  a  growing 
exasperation  with  newspapers  who  do  not 
have  the  guts  to  take  endorsement  stands 
on  presidential  candidates.  This  tendency 
I  feel  is  encouraged  by  your  practice  in 
your  poll  of  listing  such  newspapers  as 
“independent.” 

Tltis  term  used  to  mean  a  newspaper 
that  did  not  align  itself  habitually  with 
any  party  or  faction,  hut  which  neverthe¬ 
less  had  strong  opinions  and  expressed 
them. 

Now,  aided  by  the  labeling  in  your  in¬ 
fluential  journal,  “independent”  is  being 
used  to  gild  a  supine  refusal  to  express 
convictions.  “Neuter”  would  be  more  de¬ 
scriptive. 

I  wish  a  new  term  could  be  invented, 
and  that  your  publication  would  join  edi¬ 
torially  in  urging  newspapers  away  from 
this  feckless  practice. 

Palmer  Hoyt 

Editor  and  Publisher, 

Denver  (Colo.)  Post 

*  *  * 

NO  PROBLEM 

If,  in  13  weeks  after  offering  to  report 
experiences  with  “fringe  group”  harass¬ 
ment  and  intimidation,  you  could  get  noth¬ 
ing  more  significant  than  the  Kansas  City 
Star  cartoonist’s  story,  we  can  quit  worry¬ 
ing  about  the  problem. 

There  isn’t  a  quotation  in  your  Decem¬ 
ber  19  issue  from  Cartoonist  Sanders’  mail 
that  we  who  write  editorials  for  our  paper 
consider  more  than  routine.  The  worst  is 
a  reader’s  notification  to  Mr.  Sanders  that, 
“You  make  me  sick.”  When  we  get  letters 
that  mild  and  tasteful,  we  print  them  with 
pleasure  to  help  breathe  life  into  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.  Maybe  our  readers  are  more 
talented  retorters.  Maybe  our  skins  are 
thicker. 

As  for  the  midnight  calls,  isn’t  that  a 
universal  occupational  hazard?  Why,  we’ve 
been  awakened  to  worse  abuse — via  long 
distance,  even — for  a  outline  that  said  a 
road  ran  southeastward  when  any  idiot 
should  know  it  goes  southwestward.  As  it 
used  to  be  said  around  the  White  House, 
“If  you  can’t  stand  the  heat,  stay  out  of 
the  kitchen.” 

Furthermore,  E&P  went  farther  than 
Sanders  in  flatly  reporting  in  its  outlines 
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■HO,  HO,  HO!' 

Hudson,  Phoenix  Gazefte. 

under  one  cartoon  that  “a  threatened 
drive  to  cancel  10,000  Star  subscriptions 
if  the  daily  ‘didn’t  let  up’  never  material¬ 
ized.”  What  Sanders  said  was:  “One  of 
our  reporters  told  me  they  were  trying  to 
organize  a  mass  cancellation  of  10,000 
Star  subscribers  .  .  We  frequently  get 
that  sort  of  scuttlebutt  from  reporters 
about  what  “they”  are  going  to  do  to  us — 
and  it  never  materializes. 

Malcolm  B.  Johnson 

Editor, 

Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat 
*  *  * 

PAGE  OF  LETTERS 

William  Loeb,  publisher  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Union  Leader,  is  probably  correct 
regarding  the  number  of  letters  he  pub¬ 
lishes. 

However,  I  think  that  the  kinds  of 
letters  Mr.  Loeb  publishes  should  be 
known  as  well. 

Taking  one  day  as  an  example,  Satur¬ 
day,  December  12,  1964,  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader  devotes  all  of  page  4  to 
“Letters  to  the  Editor”,  There  are  nine 
letters  on  the  page.  One  letter,  taking  up 
an  entire  column,  is  devoted  to  the  hit  and 
run  killing  of  a  dog.  The  other  letters  are 
all  of  the  kind  which  are  generally  known 
as  “right  wing  extremist”.  One  of  them 
is  from  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  another 
is  from  East  Weymouth,  Massachusetts; 
another  from  White  River  Junction,  Ver¬ 
mont;  still  another  from  Hatboro,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  All  of  the  non-dog  letters  are  criti¬ 
cal  of  our  existing  American  Government. 

Alfred  D.  Rosenblatt 

Laconia,  N.  H. 

*  «  » 

LETTERS 

I  think  the  Record  of  Hackensack  can 
top  the  figures  quoted  recently  by  Over- 
ton  Jones,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch. 

He  stated  that  from  January  1,  1%4  to 
Election  Day  his  paper  carried  2,080 
letters  to  the  editor.  He  also  said  that  the 


paper  devoted  94  columns  of  space  to  316 
letters  during  the  month  preceding  the 
election. 

The  Record  carried  3,488  letters  from 
January  1  to  Election  Day  and  devoted 
182  columns  to  597  letters  during  October, 
1964. 

George  F.  Willis 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

*  »  * 

AN  OLD  CUCHE 

In  the  story  (Dec.  5)  “War  on  Cliches”, 
one  of  the  expressions  deemed  trite  was 
“gutted  by  fire.”  I  was  reminded  of  the 
attack  on  the  phrase  made  by  Albert  L. 
Blair,  editor  of  night  AP  on  the  old  Boston 
Journal  years  ago.  Mr.  Blair  sheared  a 
fire  story  from  a  sheet  of  copy  carrying  a 
bulletin  on  the  Galveston  Hurricane  and 
tidal  wave  (Sept.  8,  1900).  As  he  blue- 
pencilled  the  hated  words  he  shouted, 
“Gutted  by  fire!  My  God,  the  reporter 
who  wrote  that’s  got  no  more  brains  than 
a  corpse  floating  around  Galveston  har¬ 
bor!” 

Frank  W.  Loverinc 

Medford,  Mass. 

•*  *  * 

PAY  FOR  STUDENTS 

The  suggestion  by  John  V.  Field  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  (Nov.  21)  that 
high  school  students  be  paid  for  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  newspapers  is  unsound. 

Payment  for  such  contribution  may  be 
fine  in  theory.  In  reality,  in  any  success¬ 
ful  student  news  bureau  operation,  the 
bookkeeping  alone  would  preclude  man¬ 
agement’s  interest  in  using  student-written 
material.  Further,  no  monetary  induc^ 
ment  is  needed  for  these  kids.  Seeing  their 
work  in  print,  working  with  the  community 
newspapers,  and  telling  the  story  of  their 
school  is  sufficient  motivation  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  basic  one  of  learning  journal¬ 
ism.  Some  students  are  offered  part-time 
employment  because  they  have  performed 
well  in  news  bureau  work.  But  any  finan¬ 
cial  benefits  that  accrue  from  this  excel¬ 
lent  educational  experience  are  pure 
bonus. 

Edward  J.  Neumeier 
Tamalpais  High  School, 

Mill  Valley,  Galif. 


Short  Takes 

Since  there  will  be  no  charge  for  ad¬ 
mission,  Santa  Claus  is  expected  to  at¬ 
tend.  —  Chatham  (N.  J.)  Press. 

• 

They  have  hounded  out  a  vacation  in 
the  North  Carolina  mountains.  —  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune. 

• 

Aside  from  traditional  family  feats, 
the  holidays  offer  wonderful  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  casual  home  entertaining.  —  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Examiner. 

• 

For  Sale  —  Handicrafted  Christmas 
Managers.  —  Lynn  (Mass.)  Women’s 
Household. 

• 

She  ended  the  program  with  a  prelude 
and  fudge  by  Bach.  —  Wooster  (Ohio) 
Daily  Record. 
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Research 
Assistant 
available 
-I7<  a  day 

Will  answer  questions  like:  1.  What  was  the  vote  in  Congress  on  the  civil 
rights  bill?  2.  Whom  is  the  Job  Corps  supposed  to  train?  3.  How  many 
medals  did  the  U.  S.  win  at  the  Olympics?  4.  What  was  the  magnitude  of 
the  Alaska  earthquake?  5.  How  much  will  be  saved  by  closing  95  military 
bases?  6.  How  many  orbits  did  the  Soviet  three-man  spacecraft  make? 


The  fastest  route  to  the  facts  in  the  news  is  The 
New  York  Times  Index. 

It  is  a  storehouse  of  daily  history . . .  names, 
dates,  places,  events. 

It  gives  you  correct  spellings,  accurate  num¬ 
bers,  precise  titles. 

It  is  a  guide  to  your  own  morgue. ..  helps  you 
pinpoint  the  date  of  an  event  so  you  can  go  right 
to  the  story  you  printed. 


Die  Nrto  Duff 

INDKX 
C,  Q 


And  the  price  is  remarkably  low:  the  Semi¬ 
monthly  Index  for  1965  —  24  issues  — costs  only 
$60.  For  an  additional  $45,  you  get  the  cumula¬ 
tive  Index  volume  covering  1964,  to  be  published 
this  spring.  ($60  when  ordered  separately.) 

For  a  free  sample  copy,  write:  Dept.  E 
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Philadelphia  Bar  to  Talk 
With  Press  About  a  Code 


Proposed  Guidelines  Approved 
After  Only  an  Hour’s  Debate 


PhILAUELI’IIIA 

A  committee  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bar  Association  is  Roinp: 
to  sit  down  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press  and  see  if 
agreement  can  be  reached  on 
guidelines  for  coverage  of  pre¬ 
trial  publicity  in  criminal  cases. 

This  conciliatory  step  was 
announced  after  a  proposed  set 
of  rules  Koverninp  the  release 
of  information  on  crimes  and 
the  conduct  of  trials  was 
approved  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Bar  Association  Dec. 
29.  Fewer  than  700  persons 
attended  the  meeting  and  the 
report  of  a  “guideline”  sub¬ 
committee  was  declared  adopted 
on  a  show  of  hands.  Observers 
estimated  the  “yes”  votes  ran 
four  to  one  over  the  “no”  votes. 

An  hour  of  debate  preceded 
the  voting  on  the  proposal 
which  has  been  branded  by  the 
press,  law  enforcement  officers 
and  some  judges  as  a  “gag” 
rule  affecting  the  news  media. 

‘'KeuI  Tlirii!i|  Aliiiu»t  Lost’ 

Discussion  was  cut  off 
abruptly  on  a  motion  to  close 
debate  after  four  of  a  dozen 
registered  speakers  had  been 
given  the  floor. 

Theodore  Voorhees,  chancellor 
of  the  3700-member  association, 
said  he  had  been  asked  to  have 
a  committee  of  lawyers  confer 
with  communications  media 
spokesmen  to  explore  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  adopting  a  code  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

He  prefaced  this  announce¬ 
ment  by  saying  that  the  “con¬ 
fused  and  misdirected  publicity 
that  has  been  given  the  bar’s 
proposal  by  the  news  media  has 
caused  the  real  thrust  to  be¬ 
come  almost  lost.” 

The  new  chancellor,  Marvin 
Comisky,  will  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  the  meeting  and 
appoint  a  study  committee 
which  will  review  the  guideline 
proposals  further  with  the 
l)oard  of  governors.  Then  he 
will  contact  “responsible  peo¬ 


ple”  in  the  news  media  to  get 
their  suggestions. 

(lalls  It  llnconMlilutional 

The  bar’s  proposed  code  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court,  Attorney  John 
McConnell  charged.  It  was  pre¬ 
mature  and  a  contravention  of 
the  recommendations  of  the 
Warren  Commission,  he  argued. 
The  committee,  he  said,  merely 
considered  one  side  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  relating  to  fair  trial. 

As  drafted  by  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  the  “guidelines”  specify: 

1.  Which  details  of  a  crime 
may  be  published  and  who  may 
release  such  details. 

2.  Newsmen  be  banned  from 
offices  of  certain  public  officials 
and  be  denied  access  to  police 
reports. 

3.  Cameras  and  television  and 
radio  equipment  would  be 
barred  from  courtrooms,  in¬ 
cluding  magistrates’  courts. 

4.  No  information  would  be 
available  concerning  a  suspect’s 
police  record,  and  descriptions 
of  loot,  weapons  and  other 
“physical  articles”  would  be 
forbidden. 

5.  Newspapers  would  not 
publish  evidence  in  a  case  un¬ 
less  that  evidence  comes  out  in 
court  first  and  is  part  of  the 
trial  record. 

6.  Attorneys  and  members  of 
the  judiciary  would  be  con¬ 
strained  from  discussing  as¬ 
pects  of  cases  before  and  during 
trials. 

Itidicules  Press  .Arguments 

Thomas  D.  McBride,  a  former 
State  Supreme  Court  judge, 
who  specializes  in  criminal  law, 
scoffed  at  the  efforts  being 
made  “to  turn  this  thing  into  a 
gag.” 

“Freedom  of  the  press,”  he 
declared,  “is  the  right  to  print 
not  to  gather  news.  Newspapers 
have  no  more  right  to  barge  in 
on  the  police  or  the  district 
attorney  than  any  other  citi¬ 
zen.  The  only  reason  they 
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aren’t  thrown  out  is  that  they 
are  jjowerful  and  have  long 
memories.” 

He  also  ridiculed  the  “right 
to  know”  argument,  saying: 

“They  (the  news  media)  even 
put  these  words  in  the  mouths  of 
politicians.  They  couple  it  with 
a  statement  that  if  the  public 
doesn’t  know,  criminals  will 
escape  and  judges  won’t  do 
their  duty.  They  want  to 
l)ander  to  the  public  so  they  can 
sell  more  newspapers.” 

‘A  .Sl€-p’ 

County  Court  Judge  Emanuel 
Beloff  came  to  the  defense  of 
the  press.  He  emphasized  that 
the  public  “was  entitled  to  be 
forewarned”  on  crime  and  “only 
a  free  and  open  press  can  do 
that.”  The  code,  he  asserted, 
was  ill-conceived  and  unen¬ 
forceable. 

“Let  us  not,”  he  i)leaded,  “be 
charged  in  this  city  with  aiding 
and  abetting  the  strangulation 
of  the  press.” 

Charles  Alvin  Jones,  a  re¬ 
tired  judge  of  the  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  said  he  agreed 
with  Judge  McBride’s  claim 
that  “there  is  no  constitutional 
right  to  gathering  of  news.”  He 
called  the  guidelines  “a  noble 
step”  in  the  right  direction. 

Before  the  news  media  opened 
a  barrage  of  publicity  on  the 
proposed  code  the  plan  of  the 
bar  association  was  to  have  it 
approved  by  the  membership, 
then  to  ask  the  courts  to  in¬ 
corporate  it  in  their  formal 
rules.  Nothing  much  could  be 
done,  it  was  agreed,  to  make 
the  rules  binding  on  the  police 
or  the  press. 

In  his  attack  on  the  news 
media.  Judge  McBride  charged 
they  were  trying  to  influence 
public  opinion  against  the  code. 
“They  are  doing  to  the  bar 
association  precisely  what  they 
want  to  do  to  defendants,”  he 
said. 


Protests  Mount 

News  media,  journalistic  or¬ 
ganizations,  judges  and  city  offi¬ 
cials  joined  in  a  protest  against 
the  proposed  curb  on  crime  news 
after  it  was  suggested  for  the 
Bar  Association  action. 

District  Attorney  James  C. 


Crumlish  Jr.,  called  the  “code” 
an  “impractical,  unworkable 
thing.” 

He  said  he  felt  restrictions 
against  the  news  media  would 
be  against  the  public  interest. 
“I  think  the  public  should  know 
what’s  going  on,”  he  stated. 

Police  Commissioner  Howard 
Leary  declared  the  only  guide¬ 
lines  to  crime  news  should  be 
good  taste  and  security.  He  said 
he  would  like  to  see  more,  not 
less,  crime  news,  and  in  greater 
depth. 

Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate  said: 
“A  blanket  of  secrecy  is  a  grave 
danger  to  any  people.”  He 
termed  the  press  one  of  the 
greatest  allies  against  crime. 

Joel  R.  Albert,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  News  Broad¬ 
casters  Association,  protested 
that  the  news  media  and  police 
do  not  formulate  standards  of 
conduct  for  the  attorneys  and 
that  they  in  return  should  not 
attempt  to  formulate  standards 
of  conduct  for  the  police  and 
press. 

Thomas  A.  Cooney  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Press 
Association,  asserted  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  guidelines  would  seri¬ 
ously  hamper  the  free  flow  of 
information  in  criminal  cases. 

The  Greater  Philadelphia 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
the  professional  journalistic  so¬ 
ciety,  described  the  suggested 
guidelines  as  “an  alarming 
attempt  to  abrogate  the  con- 
.stitutional  right  of  the  people 
to  know  and  to  abridge  one  of 
the  nation’s  most  precious  free¬ 
doms.” 


Gag  Intent  Denied 

Theodore  Voorhees,  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Bar  Association, 
denied  the  association  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  gag  the  press  or 
impose  restrictions  on  news  me¬ 
dia. 

He  said  the  proposals,  origi¬ 
nally  referred  to  as  a  code  but 
later  called  a  statement  of 
policy,  were  “guide  rules  that 
would  guard  our  own  profes¬ 
sion.” 

In  cases  of  major  news  inter¬ 
est,  it  was  suggested  that  police 
and  prosecutors  should  refuse 
to  newsmen  and  that  newsmen 
themselves  should  not  request: 

The  right  to  review  police  re¬ 
ports. 

The  right  to  demand  photo¬ 
graphs. 

The  right  to  receive  intimate 
and  sordid  details  about  either 
the  victims  or  suspects  in  sen¬ 
sational  crimes. 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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Judges  Ask  Changes 
In  News  Curb  Bill 


AS  SIMPLE  AS  CYBERNETICS— Arnold  Weber,  left,  of  RCA’s  Elec¬ 
tronic  Data  Processing  Division,  explains  the  301  computer  system  to 
Mims  Thomason,  president  of  United  Press  International.  Computers 
will  process  the  newswire  tape  and  do  some  business  office  chores  also, 
beginning  in  March,  at  UPl  headquarters. 


Washington 

The  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  has  suggested 
changes  in  the  wording  of  a  bill 
that  would  make  attorneys  and 
federal  officials  open  to  contempt 
of  court  charges  for  releasing 
information  before  a  criminal 
trial  that  has  not  been  filed  wdth 
the  court. 

The  25-man  conference, 
chaired  by  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren,  makes  its  comments  in 
a  report  to  Congress  which  says 
the  original  bill  offered  by  Sen. 
Wayne  Morse,  Oregon  Demo¬ 
crat,  interfered  with  the  dis¬ 
cretionary  powers  of  the  courts. 

The  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
88th  Congress  and  died  in  com¬ 
mittee.  It  specified  that  it  would 
constitute  contempt  of  court  for 
any  employe  of  the  U.  S.,  any 
defendant  or  his  attorney  or 
“the  agent  of  either”  to  release 
information  that  might  affect 
the  outcome  of  a  criminal  trial 
that  had  not  been  pi’operly  filed 
with  the  coui't. 

Contempt  Authority 

The  bill  also  provided  that 
such  action  would  be  punished 
“summarily”  by  the  court,  on 
the  motion  of  any  party  to  the 
litigation,  and  that  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $500  for  each  pub¬ 
lication  would  be  levied. 

The  Conference  report  ob¬ 
jected  to  this  section  of  the  bill. 
It  said  the  court  could  not  be 
authorized  to  punish  persons 
“summarily”  for  misbehavior 
not  committed  in  the  presence 
of  the  court.  It  suggested  the 
deletion  of  that  word. 

The  report  also  said  that  the 
provision  that  contempt  pro¬ 
ceedings  could  be  begun  only  on 
the  motion  of  a  party  to  the 
litigation  limited  the  usual  au¬ 
thority  of  the  court.  It  suggested 
that  the  court  itself  should  be 
empowered  to  call  either  of  the 
parties  in  contempt. 

Fine  DiMTelioiiary 

The  Conference  objected  to 
the  penalty  of  “not  less  than 
$600”  and  suggested  this  be 
changed  to  a  mandatory  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000.  This  would 
give  the  court  the  discretion  to 
levy  what  it  considered  an  ap¬ 
propriate  fine. 

It  would  also  permit  the  court 
to  hand  out  a  small  fine  in  the 
case  of  inadvertent  release  of 
information. 

The  Morse  bill  was  aimed  pri¬ 
marily  at  federal  attorneys.  It 
would  prevent  the  release  of  ma¬ 
terial  from  FBI  records  and  the 


past  criminal  records  of  indi¬ 
viduals  about  to  stand  trial  in 
federal  courts  on  c  r  i  mi  n  a  1 
charges.  It  would  also  probably 
rule  out  pretrial  press  confer¬ 
ences  by  both  the  prosecution 
and  the  defense,  since  discussion 
of  matters  not  filed  with  the 
court  could  bring  contempt 
charges. 

Only  in  Federal  Courts 

The  bill  would  apply  only  to 
federal  courts  and  the  penalties 
are  directed  at  parties  to  the 
litigation,  not  at  news  media, 
even  if  the  information  is  pub¬ 
lished.  The  bill  is  expected  to 
be  re-introduced  in  the  new  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  Judicial  Conference  meets 
twice  a  year  to  deal  with  legis¬ 
lative  matters  involving  the  ju¬ 
diciary.  Besides  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice,  it  is  composed  of  the  chief 
judges  of  the  U.  S.  courts  of 
appeals,  a  U.  S.  district  judge 
from  each  district,  the  chief 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
and  the  chief  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 

Recommendations  for  changes 
in  the  Morse  Bill  were  discussed 
at  the  Sept.  23-24  meeting  of 
the  Conference.  The  report  was 
made  public  this  week  after  it 
had  b^n  filed  with  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

• 

British  Newspaperman 
Is  Stabbed  To  Death 

London 

A  British  journalist  went  to 
the  aid  of  a  man  being  attacked 
by  a  gang  of  teenagers.  His 
action  cost  him  his  life.  Stabbed 
in  the  stomach,  Michael  Mun- 
nelly,  23,  died  on  Christmas  day. 

Mr.  Munnelly,  a  reporter  for 
the  People,  a  Sunday  newspaper, 
worked  in  one  of  the  paper’s 
out-of-town  offices.  He  was  in 
London  for  the  holiday. 

Youths  were  kicking  a  man 
lying  on  the  sidewalk  outside  a 
nearby  dairy.  The  reporter  and 
a  friend,  Donald  Webster-Smith, 
went  to  his  aid.  Both  were 
stabbed.  Mr.  Munnelly  died  en 
route  to  hospital,  his  friend  was 
released  after  treatment. 

• 

Economics  Column 

Newsweek  magazine  is  adding 
a  column  on  economic  affairs 
which  will  be  written  by  Prof. 
Henry  C.  Wallich  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  is  a  former  editorial 
writer  for  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  and  has  a  PhD  in 
economics  from  Harvard 


UPI  to  Send 
Its  News  File 
Via  Computer 

United  Press  International 
will  start  using  computers  in 
March  to  process  typesetting 
tape  for  its  general  news  re¬ 
ports  and  for  business  office 
functions. 

Mims  Thomason,  president  of 
UPI,  announced  this  week  that 
two  RCA  301  computer  systems 
will  be  installed  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York, 

UPI’s  major  news,  sports  and 
financial  Teletypesetter  wires 
will  be  processed  through  the 
computers  with  the  resulting 
hyphenated  and  justified  tape 
fed  directly  into  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  at  newspaper  offices  via 
UPI’s  wire  network. 

“Electronic  justification  of 
UPI  tape  will  virtually  elimi¬ 
nate  tight  and  loose  lines,  often 
a  problem  for  newspapers,”  Mr. 
Thomason  said. 

The  RCA  301  system  permits 
simultaneous  typesetting  and 
accounting  work.  UPI’s  com¬ 
munications  department  and 
C-E-I-R  Inc.,  management  con¬ 
sultant  firm,  studied  the  com¬ 
puter  field  prior  to  recommend¬ 
ing  the  RCA  system,  Mr.  Thom¬ 
ason  said. 

News  dispatches  now  go  to 
UPI  subscribers  in  two  forms  — 
all-capitalized,  unjustified  Tele¬ 
type  copy  and  by  manually  hy¬ 
phenated  and  justified  Teletype¬ 
setter  tape.  UPI  has  used  com¬ 
puters  for  more  than  a  year  to 


process  its  stock  market  price 
report,  called  “Unistox.” 

The  UPI  computer  system  will 
permit  on-line,  “real  time”  elec¬ 
tronic  hyphenation  and  justifi¬ 
cation  with  no  handling  at  the 
computer  site  of  punched  paper 
tape. 

• 

Cliff  Slerrett,  81, 
Cartoonist,  Dies 

Cliff  Sterrett,  81,  whose  comic 
strip  “Polly  and  Her  Pals”  was 
popular  around  the  world  from 
1912  until  his  retirement  in 
1958,  died  Dec.  29  at  Bronx- 
ville,  N.Y. 

The  King  Features  Syndicate 
distributed  Mr.  Sterrett’s  comic 
strip,  at  the  height  of  its  popu¬ 
larity,  to  more  than  200  new.s- 
jiapers.  It  was  read  in  more 
than  a  dozen  languages. 

The  cartoonist  was  born  in 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  and 
studied  at  the  Chase  Art  School 
in  New  York.  As  a  young  man, 
he  worked  in  the  art  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
New  York  Telegraph,  New 
York  Times  and  on  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  newspapers.  He  joined 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  in  1912  and  started  “Polly 
and  Her  Pals.” 

• 

Ubl  in  News  Slot 

Cincinnati 

James  Uhl  has  been  named 
news  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Post  and  Times-Star,  replacing 
Phil  Sauer  who  remains  as  his 
assistant.  Mr.  Uhl  and  his  wife 
came  here  in  1946  from  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald  to 
work  on  the  copy  desk. 
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*HjNI)ER  L’.S.  REPORTERS  ABROAD^ 

Foreign  Newsmen  Hit 
Theatre  Press  Agents 

By  Tony  Br<*niiu 


Furious  wore  the  newspaper 
men  and  women  who  met  in  New 
York  on  Monday.  For  years  they 
had  been  made  to  feel,  as  one  of 
them  put  it,  “utterly  inferior.” 
Some  said  they  had  been  directly 
“insulted.”  Others  claimed  to 
have  l)een  “sneeringly  snubbed.” 
All  were  outraged  at  having 
been  “seriously  hindered”  in  the 
performance  of  their  journalistic 
duties. 

It  was  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Foreign  Press  Association, 
chaired  by  Edwin  Tetlow, 
London,  Daily  Tehyraph.  As 
FPA  president  he  gave  a  lesson 
in  British  diplomacy  in  keeping 
the  angry  meeting  under  con¬ 
trol.  These  were  top  journalists 
speaking.  Collectively,  they  were 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  millions; 
individually.  New  York  Bureau 
chiefs,  correspondents  for  Euro¬ 
pean  newspapers  and  other 
world  news  media. 

Their  Friistratiuii»> 

Reason  for  their  rage  was  the 
treatment  handed  out  by  Broad¬ 
way  press  agents,  by  show  pro¬ 
ducers  and  the  moguls  of  the 
movie  business. 

The  meeting  started  quietly, 
routine  business  being  speedily 
dealt  with,  then  Max  Tak,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  leading  Dutch  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  stations,  took 
the  floor  and  described  the  frus¬ 
trations  of  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  endeavoring  to  cover  New 
York  stage  and  screen. 

As  chairman  of  the  Stage  and 
Screen  Section,  he  said:  “We  are 
treated  by  theatrical  press 
agents  and  producers  as  some¬ 
thing  less  than  gentlemen,  like 
dirt  pan-handlers.  Producers  are 
only  interested  in  the  writings 
of  the  local  press.  In  European 
countries  American  journalists 
are  treated  like  friends,  given 
help  and  co-operation  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Tak  told  how  two  Euro¬ 
pean  reporters  had  been  thrown 
out  of  a  press  conference  with 
Arthur  Miller.  “I  want  to  re¬ 
mind  you,”  he  added,  “that 
Arthur  Miller  and  James  Balwin 
were  given  the  Foreign  Press 
Award,  voted  by  our  member¬ 
ship  as  the  authors  of  the  best 
American  play  written  last 
year.” 

Worst  Seats  in  the  House 

New  York  movie  men,  he  said, 
were  little  better.  Foreign  cor¬ 


respondents  very  often  did  not 
get  invitations  to  press  shows. 
When  they  did  they  were  given 
the  worst  seats  in  the  house. 

Such  treatment,  said  Mr.  Tak, 
was  surprising  in  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  U.S.  film  companies 
depended  for  50  percent  of  their 
revenue  from  “exploitation  in 
foreign  markets.” 

Next  to  the  attack  was  Lee 
Sauvage,  Le  Figare,  Paris.  He 
explained:  “It  is  an  important 
j)art  of  my  job  to  cover  first 
nights,  new  shows  and  films.  If 
I  cannot  receive  a  complimentary 
ticket.  I’m  willing  to  pay.  But 
that  is  not  always  possible. 
Imagine  the  position  of  a  critic 
representative  of  a  mass-selling 
daily  newspaper  being  told  to 
come  back  in  three  weeks  time.” 

He  continued  by  suggesting: 
“Let  us  not  creep  before  these 
Broadway  people  anymore.  Let 
us  terminate  the  Award  of  the 
FPA.  Why  .should  we  present  an 
award  for  plays  we  can  rarely 
see?” 

The  cudgel  was  taken  up  by 
George  N.  Fenin,  La  Nncione, 
Florence,  a  former  FPA  presi¬ 
dent.  He  urged  that  the  Award 
be  kept,  but  suggested  that  mem¬ 
bers  write  back  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  editors  urging  them  to  bring 
pressure  to  curtail  the  activities 
of  American  correspondents  in 
London,  Paris,  Rome  and  other 
European  centres. 

‘Use  the  Heavy  Artillery!’ 

“I  don’t  believe  in  sweet  ap¬ 
peals  anymore — diplomacy  is 
out.  Let’s  really  use  the  heavy 
artillery.”  This  was  the  com¬ 
ment  of  Hans  Steinitz,  Springer 
Newif,  Germany,  and  Der  Bund, 
Switzerland.  He  urged  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  award  and  sanctions 
against  U.S.  journalists  in 
Europe. 

Other  members  told  how  they 
had  been  informed  by  press 
agents:  (1  “publicity  in  your 
paper  is  not  worth  a  nickel  to 
us.  ...”  (2  “If  you  want  pic¬ 
tures  use  the  handout  stuff,  and 
you  can  only  have  that  if  you  let 
us  see  your  copy  first.  ...”  (3 
“Why  should  we  seek  publicity 
abroad?  It  won’t  do  this  show’s 
backer  any  good.  .  .  .”  (4  “We 
could  not  care  less  about  Euro¬ 
pean  views.  It’s  what  people  in 
this  city  think  that  matters.  .  .  .” 

A  moderating  voice  was  heard 
when  Geoffrey  Blythe,  London, 


Daily  Mail  New  York  Bureau 
chief,  described  the  idea  of  sanc¬ 
tions  against  U.S.  journalists 
and  termination  of  the  FPA 
Award  as  “petty  and  harmful  to 
the  prestige  of  this  association.” 

Grievance  Committee 

Mr.  Blythe,  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee,  suggested 
that  a  “Grievances  Committee” 
be  set  up.  Members  could  bring 
their  complaints  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  which  would  take  “necessary 
action.” 

This  proposal,  put  to  the  vote, 
was  carried  after  further  dis¬ 
cussion,  by  a  vote  of  18  to  12. 

The  meeting  over,  individual 
correspondents  spoke  with  E&P, 
This  reporter  was  told:  “It  is 
(juite  fantastic  when  you  con¬ 
sider  the  fact  that  the  American 
government  spends  millions  of 
dollars  annually  in  promoting 
the  image  of  U.S.  culture  abroad. 
Yet  through  us  the  opportunity 
of  reaching  vast  audiences,  of 
generating  much  international 
goodwill,  is  thoroughly  aborted.” 


Philadelphia  Bar 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


The  right  to  accompany  police 
in  the  course  of  raids  or  investi¬ 
gations. 

Public  Prntecliun 

Chief  Justice  John  C.  Bell  Jr., 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court,  expressed  astonishment 
at  the  proposals.  The  public, 
not  the  criminal,  is  in  need  of 
more  protection,  he  declared. 

He  saw  the  Bar  Association 
“putting  the  shoe  on  the  wrong 
foot”  in  trying  to  curb  the  press. 

If  the  press  is  muzzled  or 
gagged,  he  said,  crime  will  run 
even  more  rampant. 

“In  its  desire  to  make  certain 
that  a  criminal  or  an  accused 
has  a  fair  trial,  the  committee 
has  forgotten  that  law  abiding 
citizens  are  entitled  to  protec¬ 
tion  of  life  and  property  and 
that  justice  is  not  a  one-way 
street  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
criminal,”  the  Chief  Justice 
commented. 

Miisniannu  Concurs 

State  Supreme  Court  Judge 
Michael  A.  Musmanno  said  he 
concurred  in  these  views. 

“Curbing  crime  news,”  he 
said,  “is  like  recommending  that 
no  one  talk  about  cancer  on  the 
theory  that  silence  •will  somehow 
cause  cancer  to  disappear.” 

Judge  Musmanno  said  crimi¬ 
nal  activities  should  be  illumi¬ 
nated  by  “flaming  torches”  and 
broadcast  with  loud  speakers, 
because  killing  crime  news  could, 
in  the  end,  kill  people. 
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36  Editors 
On  Pulitzer 
Prize  Juries 

The  appointment  of  36  editors 
as  Pulitzer  Prize  journalism 
jurors  for  1965  was  announced 
this  week  by  President  Grayson 
Kirk  of  Columbia  University. 

They  will  meet  March  4-5  to 
pass  on  nominations  for  Pulitzer 
awards  in  eight  journalism  cate¬ 
gories,  based  on  work  published 
in  1964.  The  deadline  for  the 
submission  of  nominations  and 
supporting  exhibits  is  Feb.  1. 

The  jurors’  recommendations 
are  for  the  information  and  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Advisory  Board, 
which  is  charged  under  the  will 
of  the  first  Joseph  Pulitzer  with 
the  responsibility  and  authority 
to  select,  accept  or  reject  these 
recommendations.  The  Advisory 
Board’s  choices  then  go  to  the 
University  Trustees  for  final 
approval. 

Li^l  of  Jurors 

The  jurors  are: 

F.  K.  Arthur  Jr.,  Monterry  (Calif.) 
Peninsula  Herald; 

Donald  K.  Baldwin,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  &  Evening  Independent; 
George  Beebe,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald; 
Arthur  R.  Bertelson,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch; 

James  Bellows.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune; 

Brady  Black,  Cincinnati  Enquirer; 
Hugh  N.  Boyd,  New  Brunswick 
(N.  J.)  Home  News; 

Millard  C.  Browne,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News; 

Jack  L.  Butler,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram; 

Harding  Christ,  Cleveland  Press; 
Emmett  Dedmon.  Chicago  Sun-Times; 
William  B.  Dickinson,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin; 

William  Dwight  Sr.,  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
T  ranscript-  T  eleyram ; 

Daryle  M.  Feldmeir,  Minneapolis 
Tribune, 

Alfred  Friendly,  Washington  Post; 
John.  P.  Harris.  Harris  Newspapers, 
Hutchinson,  Kansas; 

Joseph  G.  Harrisoin,  Christian  Science 
Monitor; 

Alan  Hathway,  Newsday; 

Martin  S.  Hayden,  Detroit  News; 
Philip  S.  Heisler,  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun; 

I.  William  Hill,  Washington  Star; 

W.  P.  Hobby  Jr.,  Houston  Post; 
Norman  E.  Isaacs,  Louisville  Times  & 

Courier  Journal; 

Robert  W.  Lucas,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
T  imes ; 

J.  Edward  Murray,  Arisona  Republic ; 
Michael  J.  Ogden.  Providence  (R.  I.) 

Journal-B  ulletin  ; 

John  D.  Paulson,  Fargo  (N.  D.) 

Forum; 

.lohn  N.  Popham,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times; 

Gene  Robb,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Unwn  and  Knickerbocker  News; 

Arville  Schaleben,  Milwaukee  Journal; 
John  Seigenthaler,  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean; 

John  Strohmeyer,  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe-Times; 

Robert  G.  Sband,  New  York  Daily 
News; 

Paul  Veblen,  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
News-Press; 

Robert  M.  White  II,  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Ledger; 

Miles  H.  Wolff.  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
Daily  News. 
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PATTERN  OF  CHANGE 


Gracias,  Fidel! 
For  New  Readers 


When  the  elevator  stops  at 
the  fourth  floor  of  78  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  the  doors  open  and,  sud¬ 
denly,  you  are  smack  in  the 
heart  of  Latin- American  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  editorial  office  of  El 
Tiempo,  far  from  being  lush,  is 
highly  functional.  It  has  to  be. 
The  Spanish  -  language  weekly 
has  neither  time  nor  money  to 
waste.  The  past  15  months  since 
launch  day  has  been  a  time  of 
grinding,  no-holds-barred  com¬ 
petition.  An  expensive  fight  to 
consolidate,  to  obtain  impact,  to 
carve  a  chunk  of  the  huge  read¬ 
ership  provided  by  New  York’s 
rapidly  expanding  Spanish¬ 
speaking  population. 

El  Tiempo,  circulation  stated 
at  41.000  claims  to  have  made 
the  grade.  $80,000  had  been  lost, 
E&P  was  told,  up  to  April  this 
year,  but  the  newspaper  is  now 
in  the  black.  In  fact,  growth 
phase  two,  daily  publication,  is 
scheduled  for  Spring. 

To  Really  Know  Readers 

Authority  for  these  facts  was 
Editor  Stanley  Ross.  In  his  of¬ 
fice  last  week  he  spoke  of  many 
things  fundamental  to  his  pa¬ 
per’s  success  and  referred  brief¬ 
ly  to  the  “policy  disagreement” 
which  led  him  to  leave  El  Diario, 
New  York’s  largest-selling 
Spanish  daily.  He  was  for  eight 
years  editor-in-chief  and  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  the  latter  pa¬ 
per.  He  is  now  its  biggest  rival. 

“Going  over  big  in  this  high¬ 
ly  specialized  field,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “is  a  question  of  in¬ 
volvement.  We  get  to  know  our 
readers.  Really  know  them.  If 
they  are  new  to  the  U.  S.  we 
help  them  adjust  to  urban  life; 
we  act  as  counsel  when  they 
need  help  —  no  matter  what  the 
problem.” 

Such  comments  were  particu¬ 
larly  appropriate  last  week.  Mr. 
Ross  had  just  concluded  such 
an  “involvement.”  It  was  an  in¬ 
volvement  w'hich  brought  the 
FBI  and  New  York  police  hot 
foot  to  his  office.  .4n  involve¬ 
ment  which  gained  much  valu¬ 
able  publicity  for  El  Tiempo. 

It  is  not  everyday  that  a  New 
York  editor  has  among  his  flock 
three  readers  accused  of  shelling 
the  United  Nations.  And  then 
not  every  editor  gets  the  chance, 
in  advance  of  police  action,  to 
help  convince  such  readers  of 
their  mistake. 

For  four  days  after  the 
world-headlined  “bombing”  of 


the  UN,  Stanley  Ross  w'as  in 
negotiation  with  the  young  anti- 
Castro  Cubans  now  under  arrest 
for  the  bazooka  firing.  He  urged 
them  to  surrender,  assuring 
them  of  a  square  deal,  empha¬ 
sizing  that  their  action  was 
deeply  harmful  to  the  cause  of 
Cuban  nationalism. 

LatiiiK  Have  to  Talk 

“Shortly  after  the  explosion 
on  Friday,  Dec-.  11,  we  at  El 
Tiempo,”  he  said,  “had  a  good 
idea  who  was  responsible;  the 
police  also  suspected  we  knew. 
I  put  one  of  my  men  to  work 
on  it.  He  soon  came  up  with 
names  gleaned  from  our  numer¬ 
ous  contacts.  .  .  .  Latins  just 
have  to  talk !  The  men  concerned 
visited  this  office  five  times  in 
four  days.  The  police  and  the 
FBI  came  too.  But  nobody  ad¬ 
mitted  anything  although  there 
was  an  awful  lot  of  talking. 
Finally,  tw-o  of  the  boys  were 
arrested  on  the  day  ^ey  in¬ 
tended  to  turn  themselves  in  .  .  . 
the  third  surrendered.” 

The  part  played  by  Mr.  Ross 
and  his  staff  in  the  “surrender” 
talks  was  widely  known.  His 
opinions  were  quoted  by  news¬ 
papers,  he  appeared  on  tv.  El 
Tiempo  carried  the  inside  story 
on  what  Mr.  Ross  describes  as 
an  act  of  “misguided  patriotism” 
designed  to  focus  world  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  hatred  felt  against 
Fidel  Castro  and  his  regime. 

How  Castro  Has  Helped 

But  in  the  business  sense,  Mr. 
Ross  is  not  so  anti-Castro.  The 
Spanish  -  speaking  New  York 
bom  editor,  attributes  much  of 
the  success  of  El  Tiempo  to  the 
Cuban  dictator. 

He  explained:  “Fidel  Castro 
has  not  only  ruined  Cuba.  He 
has  scared  the  daylights  out  of 
millions  of  decent,  middle  and 
upper-class  families  in  every 
Spanish-American  nation  who 
fear  violent  upheavals  and 
Castro-inspired  revolutions  in 
their  own  countries. 

“Those  people  —  those  who 
have  money  or  are  engineers, 
doctors,  technicians — have  come 
to  New  York  by  the  tens  of 
thousands.” 

Thus,  five  years  after  the 
steady  flow  from  Cuba  began. 
New  York  has  become  one  of 
the  sixth  largest  Spanish  speak¬ 
ing  cities  in  the  world,  total 
population  being  1,400,000.  Ross 
says  that  this  great  number  can 
be  roughly  divided  as  700,000 
Puerto  Ricans,  700,000  other 


Spanish-Americans  from  other 
nations  in  the  Southern  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

This  convolusion  in  the  melt¬ 
ing  pot  of  New  York,  says  Mr. 
Ross,  has  brought  big  changes 
in  the  editorial  pattern  of  for- 
eigpi  language  newspapers.  The 
need  now  is  for  different  Span- 
ish-language  newspapers,  sen¬ 
sational  but  not  vulgar,  flam¬ 
boyant,  but  for  family  consump¬ 
tion.  The  day  of  the  paper  based 
on  “blood,  guts  and  sex”  is  gone. 
“Puerto  Ricans  resent  this  por¬ 
trayal  of  their  community,  the 
newcomers  from  other  nations 
just  won’t  touch  it,”  he  added. 

Psychological  Impact 

“El  Tiempo  runs  one  story  of 
psychological  impact  every  is¬ 
sue,”  he  said.  “It  rations  out 
just  one  story  of  crime,  showing 
what  happens  to  the  criminals, 
for  the  moral  impact.  It  offers 
weekly  articles  on  how  to  im¬ 
prove  family  relationships,  writ¬ 
ten  by  psychiatrists.  Our  head¬ 
lines,  designed  to  sell  papers 
and  interest  people,  are  more 
sensational  than  the  stories 
themselves.  This  is  our  brand  of 
salesmanship,  but  it  does  not 
detract  from  the  dignity  of  the 
newspaper,  especially  among 
Latins  who  are  accustomed  to 
flamboyant  headlines.” 

The  formula  is  evidently  pay¬ 
ing  off.  El  Tiempo  is  steadily 
pulling  in  advertising,  nation¬ 
ally  known  brands,  included.  Mr. 
Ross  says  that  approximately 
25'^r  of  space  in  each  issue  is 
paid  advertising. 

He  has  high  hopes  for  the 
future.  "I  know  the  Latin  mar¬ 
ket.  I  have  edited  papers  in  San 
Juan,  Caracas,  Santo  Domingo 
and  Managua,  and  have  been  a 
working  newspaperman  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Bogota.  La  Habana,  Quito  and 
Lima.  Our  editorial  platform  is 
based  on  that  experience.  I  can 
foresee  the  day  when  El  Tiempo 
will  be  selling  80,000  daily,  and 
150,000  with  a  special  weekly 
edition.” 

His  final  comment:  “Gracias. 
Fidel!”  for  an  endless  supply  of 
new  Readers.” 

• 

School  Counsellor 

Norman,  Okla. 

John  Vornholt,  director  of  con¬ 
tinuing  education  information  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma 
since  1962,  has  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  position  as  counsellor  with 
the  Oklahoma  School  of  Banking 
and  Business,  Oklahoma  City. 
Before  joining  the  university 
staff,  Mr.  Vornholt  served  as 
.state  copy  editor  for  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times,  news  editor  for  the  Nor¬ 
man  (Okla.)  Transcript,  and 
night  telegraph  editor  for  the 
Bloomincfton  (Ill.j  Pantaqraph. 


Prof  Termed 
‘Phoney’ Asks 
Lihel  Balm 


Los  Angkles 

An  assistant  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  at  California  State  College 
at  Los  Angeles  is  suing  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  and  a  former  editor 
of  the  school  newspaper  for 
$200,000  in  libel  damages. 

Philip  A.  Friedman  asks  $100,- 
000  for  general  damages  and 
$100,000  for  exemplary  damages 
from  the  Cal  State  L.A.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Students  and  Felix 
Gutierrez,  a  senior  government 
major.  An  “Ann  Konrad,”  20 
“Does”  and  a  “Roe  Corporation” 
are  also  named. 

The  suit  stems  from  a  letter 
in  the  July  20  Summer  Times 
which  described  Mr.  Friedman 
as  “Overbearing,  sarcastic  .  .  . 
a  phoney  .  .  .  most  unpopular, 
disliked  teacher  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  .  .  .  fears  for  his  job.”  The 
letter  was  signed  by  “Ann  Kon¬ 
rad,”  an  apparent  alias. 

Editor  Gutierrez’  accompany¬ 
ing  editorial  said  the  letter  was 
published  in  the  context  of  a 
Summer  Times’  editorial  stand 
that  students  should  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  evaluate  professors 
and  “was  not  meant  to  damage 
a  professor’s  reputation.” 

On  May  29,  in  the  College 
Times  (September-June  counter¬ 
part  of  the  Summer  Times) ,  Mr. 
Friedman  had  written  a  column, 
“Student’s  Job — Learning,  Not 
Grading  His  Profs,”  saying  the 
plan  to  have  students  evaluate 
professors  was  “abhorrent.” 

In  the  issue  following  the  Kon¬ 
rad  letter.  Associate  Professor 
Robert  E.  Blackmon,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Journalism 
and  advisor  to  the  newspaper, 
condemned  the  editor’s  use  of 
the  letter  as  “cruel,  if  not 
shoddy,  journalism.”  (Blackmon 
had  advised  against  using  the 
letter,  but  he  did  not  have  power 
of  censorship.) 

Three  months  later,  on  Oct 
14,  a  College  Times’  editorial 
apologized  for  the  letter  “which 
we  feel  exposed  Professor  Fried¬ 
man  to  ridicule  and  contempt 
and  was  damaging  to  him  profes¬ 
sionally.”  It  was  the  newspaper’s 
first  retraction  of  the  letter. 

On  October  19,  Mr.  Fried¬ 
man’s  lawyer  requested  the  Col¬ 
lege  Times  print  a  retraction 
clearly  indicating  that  “the 
statements  of  ‘Ann  Konrad’ 
were,  in  their  entirety,  false.” 

When  the  newspaper  declined 
to  label  the  statements  “false,” 
Mr.  Friedman  filed  suit  in  the 
Superior  Court. 
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fok  creative  enterprise 

Kudos  Go  to  Staff 
In  New  Awards  Plan 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

T  le  Binninf/hum  Netvs  hon¬ 
ored  17  writers  for  “creative 
enterprise”  at  a  Christmas  din¬ 
ner  as  the  paper’s  business,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  execu¬ 
tives  entertained  the  editorial 
and  photographic  staffs  “in  ap¬ 
preciation  of  their  diligence  in 
keei)ing  the  News  first  in  Ala¬ 
bama.” 

In  his  surprise  announcement 
establishing  the  annual  awards 
program.  Publisher  Clarence  B. 
Hanson  Jr.,  pointed  out  that 
"the  difference  which  gives  the 
News  its  leadership  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  press  is  the  creative  en¬ 
terprise  of  its  staff.” 


Kincey  Biggers 


He  said  the  number  of  awards 
will  vary  from  year  to  year. 
“But  we  know  that  never  will 
there  be  none,”  he  continued. 
“For  then  the  News  will  cease 
to  exist  in  the  role  in  which  it 
exists  today.” 

Some  winners  were  honored 
for  single  achievements  of  bril¬ 
liance;  others  for  consistent 
performance  over  the  years. 

The  first  “Big  N  Award”  of 
this  Newhouse  newspaper  was 


Lily  May  Caldwell 


presented  to  Robert  Kincey,  who 
as  labor  and  business  reporter 
years  ago  “established  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  News  for  objective 
reporting  in  this  field”  and  who 
now  “pricks  memories  and  stim¬ 
ulates  reminiscences”  in  his 
daily  column. 

Other  “Big  N  Awards”  were 
presented  to: 

Sports  Editor  BENNY  MAR¬ 
SHALL,  for  scoring  scoop  after 
scoop  and  inspiring  his  staff  to 
do  the  same. 

ALYCE  BILLINGS  WALK¬ 
ER,  associate  editor  for  women 
and  “a  play-maker  ...  a  crea¬ 
tive  force  with  ideas,  determina¬ 
tion  and  energy.” 

GEORGE  C.  DIGGERS  III, 
young  federal  beat  reporter,  for 
maturity  over  the  past  two  years 
in  reporting  and  interpreting 
the  maze  of  intergration  suits. 

GEORGE  METZ,  another 
young  staffer,  “who  always 
seems  to  lie  just  around  the 
comer  and  headed  that  way 
when  a  new  crisis  grips  Mis¬ 
sissippi.” 

Editorial  Cartoonist 
CHARLES  BROOKS,  “who  de¬ 
vours  the  news,  captures  its  im¬ 
pact  with  a  few  sham  lines  and 
pointed  phrases”  365  days  a 
year. 

Business  Editor  IRVING 
BEIMAN,  who  “has  been  known 
to  drive  rival  editors  to  the 
point  of  hysteria  by  refusal  of 
News  sources  to  talk  to  any¬ 
body  but  Beiman.” 

Editorial  Writer  JAMES  JA¬ 
COBSON,  for  his  weekly  col¬ 
umn  of  wit  and  whimsy  and 
distinguished  coverage  of  the 
GOP  National  Convention. 

Religion  Editor  CLAUDE 
KEATHLEY  an  ordained  Meth¬ 
odist  minister,  for  “long,  thor¬ 
oughly  professional  and  often 
inspired  coverage  of  the  church 
beat.” 

Silver  Certificates 

Silver  certificate  awards  were 
presented  to : 

DON  BROWN,  for  space-age 
reporting  and  bright  features. 

Amusements  Editor  LILY 
MAY  CALDWELL,  for  “su¬ 
perb”  handling  of  the  Miss  Ala¬ 
bama  contest  for — years  and 
the  Alabama  junior  Miss  con¬ 
test  for — years. 

Sports  Writer  RONALD 
WEATHERS,  for  recognizing 
in  his  coverage  that  prep  games 
are  as  important  as  college 
games  to  those  involved. 

State  Editor  AL  FOX,  for 
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James  Free 


numerous  l)eats  during  both  na¬ 
tional  conventions  and  Gov. 
Wallace’s  out  -  of  -  state  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Reporter  JAMES  SPOTS- 
WOOD,  for  over-all  excellence 
and  special  assignments. 

And  his  wife,  FRANCES 
SPOTS  WOOD,  for  enterprise  in 
reporting  municipal  merger  and 
.suburban  news. 

ALF  VAN  HOOSE,  assistant 
sports  editor,  “for  his  role  in 
making  News  sports  pages  not 
only  tops  in  Alabama  but  the 
equal  of  those  anywhere.” 

And  Correspondent  JAMES 
FREE,  for  distinguished  year- 
round  reporting  of  Alabama 
angles  in  Washington  and  else¬ 
where. 

• 

Job  Corps  Press  Kits 
Sent  to  Newspapers 

Washington 

More  than  12,000  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  will  receive  Job  Corps 
press  kits  as  President  Johnson’s 
War  on  Poverty  program  starts 
a  recruiting  campaign  for  young 
men  out  of  school  and  out  of 
work. 

Sargent  Shriver,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  which  is  coordinating  the 
anti-poverty  war,  said  the  mail¬ 
ing  has  two  purposes:  An  at¬ 
tempt  to  reach  those  youths  who 
can  take  advantage  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  as  reference  material 
for  reporters  writing  future  Job 
Corps  stories. 

The  kits  will  be  sent  to  1,754 
dailies,  550  Sunday  newspapers, 
166  special  circulation  papers, 
and  10,185  weeklies. 

The  kits  contain  fliers  explain¬ 
ing  the  Corps;  a  brochure  con¬ 
taining  photos  and  copy  explain¬ 
ing  what  life  will  be  like  in  a 
typical  Corps  center;  a  fact 
sheet;  a  general  story  on  Corps 
developments  to  date;  lists  of  59 
rural  and  3  urban  centers  al¬ 
ready  announced;  and  a  brief 
biography  of  the  Corp’s  director. 
Dr.  Otis  A.  Singletary,  educator 
and  historian. 


Fidler  Retiring, 
McKennaMovesUp 
As  Ad  Director 

William  McKenna,  assistant 
director  of  the  general  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  Scripps- 
Heward  Newspapers,  has  been 
named  to  succeed  Lewis  S.  Fidler 
as  dirt>ctor  of  general  adver¬ 
tising  when  the  latter  retires 
Feb.  1,  after  13  years  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  concern’s  national 
.sales  organization  and  more  than 
35  years  with  Scripps-Howard. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Mark  Ferree,  executive  vice- 
jiresident  and  general  business 
manager  of  Scripj)s-Howard 
New’spapers. 

Mr.  Fidler,  a  native  of  Rhode 
Island,  joined  Scripps-Howard’s 
general  advertising  department 
Dec.  9,  1929.  He  covered  New 


Fidler  McKenna 


England,  New  York  State  and 
Canada,  and  several  years  later 
when  the  department  was  re¬ 
organized  was  appointed  group 
manager. 

In  1938  he  was  named  general 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  a  position  he 
held  until  1947  when  he  returned 
to  the  New  York  general  adver¬ 
tising  office.  Shortly  thereafter 
he  was  named  assistant  director 
of  general  advertising  for 
Scripps-Howard,  and  in  1952 
was  appointed  director. 

Moving  to  Florida 

Mr.  Fidler  and  his  wife.  Miner, 
plan  to  reside  in  the  Pompano 
Beach  area  of  Florida. 

Mr.  McKenna,  50,  joined  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  general  advertising  de¬ 
partment  in  1945,  after  World 
War  II  service  with  the  Mari¬ 
time  Commission  and  positions 
with  the  Bangor  (Maine)  Daily 
Commercial  and  Ward-Griffith 
Co.,  newspaper  representatives. 

He  spent  seven  years  in 
Scripps-Howard’s  Chicago  office. 
In  1952  he  was  transferred  to 
the  New  York  staff  and  he  was 
named  New  York  manager  in 
1957,  and  assistant  director  of 
the  general  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  in  1963. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


By  Rirk  Friedman 

On  Dec.  15,  the  offset  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Optic,  a  bi-weekly  news¬ 
paper  almost  totally  devoted  to 
political  news,  printed  an  un¬ 
usual  letter  to  the  editor. 

This  particular  letter,  which 
editor/ publisher  Normand  Du- 
fresne  published  across  tw’o 
centerfold  pa^es,  caused  the 
resignation  of  an  appointed 
official  a  week  after  he  assumed 
the  post. 

The  official,  Bartholomew  J. 
Gallery  Jr.,  had  been  named  the 
week  before  to  a  vacancy  on  the 
board  of  assessors.  Mr.  Gallery’, 
an  attorney,  sent  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Dufresne  regarding:  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  Under  his  own  business 
letterhead,  Mr.  Gallery  wrote; 

“I  would  appreciate  it  very 
much  if  once  in  a  while  you  will 
give  me  a  little  writeup  and  in 
return  as  an  Assessor  I  will  see 
if  I  can  get  you  some  Business. 
As  they  would  say  in  Irish,  ‘One 
hand  feeds  the  other,’  so  you 
give  me  a  lift  and  I  will  in 
return  help  you.” 

To  City  Manager 

Mr.  Dufresne  printed  both  the 
letter  and  a  story  explaining  he 
had  sent  photostats  of  the  Gal¬ 
lery  letter  to  Gity  Manager 
P.  Harold  Ready  because  Mr. 
Ready  was  also  the  chief  law 
enforcement  officer.  The  story 
added  that  the  editor  and  the 
city  manager  discussed  the 
matter  Saturday,  Dec.  12. 

The  Gity  Manager  had  been 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Gallery’s  letter 
this  way: 

“In  the  opinion  of  many  intel¬ 
ligent  people  in  Lowell,  City 
Manager  P.  Harold  Ready  is 
about  to  make  one  of  the  best 
appointments  a  City  Manager 
has  ever  made.  I  want  you  to 
include  in  your  writeup  the 
following  facts  to  show  the 
people  of  Lowell  the  outstanding 
qualifications  I  possess  for  the 
job.” 

As  part  of  the  suggested 
writeup,  Mr.  Gallery  listed  his 
education,  professional  work  and 
public  service,  which  included 
19  years  in  the  Lowell  City 
Council  and  four  years  as  a  state 
representative.  The  personally- 
written  release  ended: 

“It  appears  in  the  minds  of 
the  most  intelligent  people  of 
Lowell  that  the  City  Manager 
has  made  one  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  appointments  ever 
made  by  a  City  Manager  because 
of  the  Qualifications  of  the  can¬ 
didate,  A.tty.  Bart  J.  Gallery.  It 


has  been  the  opinion  of  City 
Manager  Ready  that  there 
should  be  a  Lawyer  on  every 
board  or  Commission  to  help  pro¬ 
tect  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
Lowell  and  he  couldnt  [sic]  have 
picked  a  beeter  [sic]  man  in 
Bart  Gallery  who  knows  Real 
Estate  from  A  to  Z.” 

This  suggested  release,  as  part 
of  the  Gallery  letter,  appeared  in 
the  Optic’s  Dec.  19  edition  which 
had  been  moved  from  Thursday 
to  Tuesday  (Dec.  15). 

On  Dec.  15,  Mr.  Gallery  sub¬ 
mitted  his  resignation,  after  a 
week  on  the  job.  He  said  he 
found  the  job  of  assessor  too 
demanding  of  his  time  and  hurt¬ 
ing  his  law  practice.  Mr.  Gallery 
was  later  quoted  in  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe  as  saying  of  the 
letter,  “I  was  only  trying  to  help 
a  friend.” 

Mr.  Dufresne’s  response  to 
this  is:  “I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever 
been  introduced  to  him  for¬ 
mally.” 

Adverse  Reaeliun 

Mr.  Dufresne  had  anticipated 
some  approval  from  the  Lowell 
community  for  publishing  the 
letter.  It  hasn’t  come  yet. 

Somebody  called  him  and  said : 
“You’re  in  bad  trouble.  We’re 
going  to  see  that  you  get  ruined.” 

A  member  of  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  told  him  “the  public 
thought  you  should  have  shut  up. 
I  think  what  you  did  was  right, 
but  a  lot  of  people  don’t  like 
anyone  to  blow  the  whistle.” 

Somebody,  signing  a  letter 
“One  who  is  faithful  and  not  a 
traitor,”  called  Mr.  Dufresne 
“You  Stinker,  you  Judas,  who 
does  not  even  have  a  street 
address  for  your  slander  sheet 
and  rag.”  He  told  Mr.  Dufresne 
“to  fold  up  and  leave  Lowell 
because  nobody  will  have  any 
trust  in  you  or  tell  you  any¬ 
thing.” 

The  letter-writer  demanded 
that  Mr.  Dufresne  publish  “the 
whole  letter  of  Mr.  Gallery  and 
do  not  try  and  hide  behind  in¬ 
nocent  persons  as  you  say.” 

In  publishing  the  letter,  Mr. 
Dufresne  had  omitted  some  por¬ 
tions  “to  protect  innocent 
parties,”  as  he  explained  in  a 
note.  These  people,  he  told  E&P, 
were  his  wife  and  father-in-law. 
“Gallery  obviously  was  trying  to 
hook  me  by  suggesting  his  great 
‘friendship’  with  them,  etc.  A 
‘friendship’  which  is  non-exist¬ 
ent,”  Mr.  Dufresne  declared. 

A  second  letter,  signed  “Your 


tent,”  Mr.  Dufresne  added,  ‘ad¬ 
vertisers  who  might  have  on- 
sidered  patronizing  us  or,  ,vho 
did  formerly,  are  understandably 
reluctant  to  do  so.  In  effect,  the 
era  of  ‘everybody  is  a  good  ;uy’ 
— which  we  reject  on  moral 
grounds — has  exacted  a  ternble 
price.” 

Another  weekly  and  a  daily 
also  circulate  in  Lowell. 

The  Optic  was  founded  in 
1927.  Its  founder  and  owner  died 
in  April,  19fil,  and  two  attor¬ 
neys  and  a  Lowell  businessman 
purchased  the  weekly  from  the 
estate. 

They  hired  Mr.  Dufresne,  then 
28,  as  the  editor.  A  Lowell  native 
with  no  journalistic  experience, 
he  was  working  for  the  State 
Department  of  Gorrection  at  the 
Normand  Dufresne  time  as  a  payroll  clerk. 

good  and  true  Pen  Pal,”  warned  ' 

the  editor  he  would  “never  live 

down  the  day  when  you  became  ^  he  switched  it  to 

a  traitor  to  your  g^d  friend.  (The  Optic  is  put  to- 

Aurevoirey,  as  the  French  say,  »^^ther  in  Mr.  Dufr^ne  s  home 
and  not  the  Irish  .  .  .”  u  ^  ^  Pnnted.) 

Publication  of  the  Gallery  Jhen  he  had  more  than 
letter  made  headlines  for  Mr.  'ts  circulation  to  a  run 

Dufresne  around  the  state.  “This  ^,0^  ^ 

was  the  first  and  only  time  I’ll  I"  May,  1963  Mr.  Dufresne 

ever  get  a  chance  to  break  a  married  a  Lowel  school  teacher. 

real  news  story,”  he  .said.  “I’m  ^ 

no  crusader,  no  knight  in  shining  “Without  my  wife  s  support  of 

armor.  But  I  felt  this  should 

be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  the  Optic  would  long  since 

r-;.,.  ..  have  passed  from  the  scene," 

‘"'x’he'rearto.T  the  of  .he  M- 
Gallery  letter  was  on  a  move  to  • 

change  the  city  charter.  Inside,  Circulator  Dies 
a  story  warned  local  residents 

to  be  wary  of  second  mortgage  Des  Moines 

brokers.  There  were  columns  Robert  G.  Forman,  executive 
from  the  state  capital  and  city  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
hall.  Also  an  editorial  on  religion  Tribune  circulation  department 
and  patriotism.  for  30  years,  died  Dec.  21,  of  a 

heart  ailment.  He  was  city  cir- 
eficit  culation  manager  of  the  Decatur 

:  income  in  one  and  Review  for 

>  roughly  60  per- 

al  advertising  and  .^^mes  papers  as  agency 

tical  advertising,”  f 

said.  “The  high  In  1941  he  moved  up  to 

ing  controversial  manager  of  the  50  agencies 
m  early  1962  m  the  larger  Iowa  tovms  out- 
1964  gave  us  a  Des  Moine^The  last  six 

It  the  printer.  circulation 

ommercial  adver-  "^^^ager  and  chair- 

i.  •  i.-  man  of  the  new’spapers  carrier 

s  90  percent  insti-  ,  ,  ,  . 

,  ’V-.  .V  scholarship  committee, 

red  a  bit,  the  mar-  ^ 

jf  operations  was  * 

ged  by  an  almost  Hall  Syndicate  Buys 

egall”*"^^"  Conn.  Radio  Station 

jlication  to  alter-  Norwich,  Gonn. 

Tected  a  reduction  In  a  transaction  involving 
he  deficit  and  en-  $450,000,  radio  station  WIGH 
c  to  run  this  year  here  will  be  transferred  from 
ional  losses,  Mr.  Eastern  Gonnecticut  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Go.  to  the  Hall  Syndicate 
*  advertising  in  an  Inc.  of  New  York,  if  approval  is 
while  the  average  granted  by  the  Federal  Gom- 
ost  is  $135  for  munications  Gommission. 
lages.  A  statewide  Robert  M.  Hall,  of  Noroton, 
laign  helped  this  Gonn.,  president  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate  which  services  features  to 
;  fact  that  we  have  newspapers,  owms  radio  station 
ined  down  our  con-  WMMW  at  Meriden,  Gonn. 
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“Sources  of  income  in  one 
fiscal  year  are  roughly  60  per¬ 
cent  commercial  advertising  and 
40  percent  political  advertising,” 
Mr.  Dufresne  said.  “The  high 
cost  of  offering  controversial 
opinions  from  early  1962 
through  early  1964  gave  us  a 
$3,000  deficit  at  the  printer. 

“As  our  commercial  adver¬ 
tising,  which  is  90  percent  insti¬ 
tutional,  wavered  a  bit,  the  mar¬ 
ginal  nature  of  operations  was 
severely  damaged  by  an  almost 
total  loss  in  the  dribbles  of  city 
advertising — legals.” 

Gutting  publication  to  alter¬ 
nate  weeks  effected  a  reduction 
of  $1,500  in  the  deficit  and  en¬ 
abled  the  Optic  to  run  this  year 
without  additional  losses,  Mr. 
Dufresne  said. 

The  average  advertising  in  an 
edition  is  $110  while  the  average 
publication  cost  is  $135  for 
eight  tabloid  pages.  A  statewide 
political  campaign  helped  this 
year. 

“Despite  the  fact  that  we  have 
considerably  toned  down  our  con- 


-  E&P  CITATION  FOR  EFFECTIVE  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


How  Gen’l  Telephone  Talks  to  the  Piihlic 


In  clear,  concise  printed  words 
in  newspapers,  illustrated  with 
darkly  penetrating  primitive 
drawings,  the  General  Telephone 
Directory  Company  talks  to  the 
public  in  the  38  states  where  it 
provides  service. 

What  General  Telephone 
wanted  to  tell  newspaper  read¬ 
ers,  as  explained  by  William 
MacDonough,  executive  vice- 
president  and  account  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Kudner  Agency, 
was: 

“1.  To  stimulate  them  to  turn 
to  the  classified  advertising  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  telephone  directory 
(the  Yellow  Pages)  as  a  shop- 
l)ing  guide,  to  encourage  them 
and  motivate  them  to  think  of 
the  Yellow  Pages  as  a  service 
medium  rather  than  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium. 

“2.  To  help  assure  advertisers 
in  the  classified  section  that  a 
large  number  of  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  will  be  motivated  and  en¬ 
couraged  to  look  in  the  Yellow 
Pages  for  the  names,  addresses, 
and  telephone  numbers  of  the 
local  service  and  supply  organi¬ 
zations. 

“3.  To  encourage  present  and 
potential  advertisers  in  the  Yel¬ 
low  Pages  to  buy  more  listings 
and  to  use  larger  and  more 
prominent  listings. 

Research  showed  that  the  use 
of  the  Yellow  Pages  is  a  daily 
repetitive  act  by  millions  of 
people  who  “when  they  are  ready 
to  buy,”  want  to  take  immediate 
action  and  turn  to  the  Yellow 
Pages,  the  Kudner  executive 
reasoned.  This  happens  continu¬ 
ously  and,  therefore,  it  became 
apparent  that  while  large-size 
ads  run  on  an  infrequent  basis 
would  establish  the  value  of  the 
Yellow  Pages  and  encourage 
their  use  .  .  .  the  greatest  need 
was  for  continuous,  repetitive, 
reminder. 

So,  the  General  Telephone  Di¬ 
rectory  Company  turned  to  24- 


sheet  advertising  in  strategic 
areas  as  an  umbrella  campaign, 
and  for  the  repetitive,  reminder 
advertising,  Kudner  recom¬ 
mended  small-space,  frequent  in¬ 
sertions  in  newspapers.  The  size 
ads  recommended  were  46  lines 
(4  inches)  once  a  week  in  week¬ 
lies  and  twice  a  week  in  dailies 
(average).  Kudner  prepared 
twelve  ads  that  were  rotated. 

Originally  the  ads  were  keyed 
to  various  occupations  and  serv¬ 
ices,  such  as,  “Need  a  plumber?” 
“Need  an  auto  repairman?” 
“Need  diaper  service?”  While 
this  was  good  advertising  as  far 
as  the  public  was  concerned,  it 
presented  a  few  problems  as  far 
as  the  advertisers  were  con¬ 
cerned  ,  .  .  because  each  classi¬ 
fication  of  advertiser  wanted  a 
mention,  and  with  hundreds  of 
different  classifications,  this  was 
an  obvious  impossibility. 

Kudner  came  up  with  a  .solu¬ 
tion.  They  devoted  the  headline 
to  a  situation,  to  a  problem, 
through  the  use  of  a  provocative 
phrase,  such  as  ALONE  IN 
THE  DARK  .  .  .  when  your 
lighting  fails,  don’t  be  in  the 
dark  about  where  to  find  an  elec¬ 
trician  fast  .  .  .  look  in  the  Yel¬ 
low  Pages.  Or,  MONEY  CRISIS 
.  .  .  get  a  loan  in  a  hurry  .  .  . 
etc. 

“These  provocative  headlines 
(see  illustrations)  created  atten¬ 
tion — got  above  average  reader- 
ship — and  helped  to  satisfy  the 
advertising  objectives  listed 
above,”  Mr.  McDonough  said. 
“The  advertisers  were  reminded 
of  Yellow  Page  advertising 
every  time  they  saw  the  ad  in 
the  paper  and  were  satisfied 
that  the  medium  was  being  sold 
rather  than  attracting  attention 
to  a  competitor.  The  copy  was 
carefully  presented  and  strongly 
sold  to  all  members  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Telephone  Operating  Com¬ 
panies  in  the  areas  of  the  33 
states  served  by  General  Tele¬ 


phone  ...  as  well  as  to  present 
and  potential  Yellow  Page  ad¬ 
vertisers.” 

.\p|)roprialion  liicrea.sed 

Result:  The  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  operating  com- 
jianies  who  pay  for  this  adver¬ 
tising  on  a  cooperative  basis  not 
only  markedly  increased  their 
advertising  appropriation  but 
the  number  of  newspapers  used. 

The  ads  are  basically  all-type, 
keyed  to  the  provocativ’e  head¬ 
line,  the  only  illustration  being 
the  visualization  of  the  “Yellow 
Pages,  where  your  fingers  do 
the  walking,”  which  ties  in  with 
the  national  Yellow  Page  adver¬ 
tising  campaign. 

When  the  time  came  to  con¬ 
sider  1965  advertising,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  use  of  small 
space  on  a  repetitive  basis  had 
been  so  successful  that  it  should 
be  continued  and  amplified,  but 
two  things  were  done  to  the 
campaign : 

It  was  decided  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  ads  in  some 
newspapers  ...  in  the  larger 
markets  ...  to  reflect  the  in¬ 
crease  in  Yellow  Page  ad¬ 
vertising  and  also  to  change 
the  emphasis  from  all-type 
to  the  use  of  a  simplified 
graphic  visualization  of  the 
situation  or  problem. 

A  study  of  the  newspapers 
being  used  convinced  the  Kudner 
creative  department  that  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  on  the  graphic 
design  would  provide  greater 
contrast  to  the  editorial  content 
of  the  newspapers  on  the  pages 
where  we  wanted  this  advertis¬ 
ing  to  run  (Page  2,  3,  4,  etc.). 
So  the  1965  campaign  will  use 
both  4-inch  and  8-inch  ads,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  size  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  both  will  use  an  identical 
illustrative  approach  with  sim¬ 
plified,  dramatic  —  almost 
“primer”  art. 

Credit  for  this  “Editor  &  Pub¬ 


lisher  Citation  Campaign”  in 
newspapers  should  go  to  George 
P.  Norton,  vicepresident-adver¬ 
tising,  General  Telephone  & 
Electronics  Corporation;  and  to 
H.  Duncan  Price,  director  of 
public  relations  and  advertising 
of  the  General  Telephone  Direc¬ 
tory  Company,  Des  Plaines,  Ill. 

At  Kudner,  besides  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donough,  those  responsible  are 
Joseph  McParland,  vicepresident 
and  account  executive;  Ted 
Fortin,  copywriter;  and  James 
Plumeri,  art  director. 

• 

Willis  Player  Flies 
From  AA  to  Pan  Am 

Willis  Player  has  taken  flight 
from  American  Airlines,  where 
he  was  vicepresident-public  rela¬ 
tions,  to  the  same  position  at 
Pan-American  World  Airways. 

It  is  a  new  office  at  PAW  A. 
Admiral  Harold  Miller,  who  was 
director  of  public  relations,  has 
returned  to  his  first  love,  opera¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Player  was  for  seven 
years  with  AA.  Prior  to  that 
he  was  vicepresident  for  public 
relations  of  the  Air  Transport 
Association,  and  before  that  in 
the  same  position  at  Northwest 
Airlines. 

Mr.  Player  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  began  his  career  on  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  He  worked  also 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
the  Booth  Newspapers. 

• 

In  Commerce  Dept. 

Washington 

Norton  Grubb,  formerly  with 
the  advertising  representative 
firm  of  Bottinelli-Kimball  Inc., 
has  been  named  newspaper  spe¬ 
cialist  in  the  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Industries  Division,  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  His  fa¬ 
ther  published  the  Bangor  (Pa.) 
Daily  News. 
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Erwin  Wasey  Ready  For  New  Growth 

By  Philip  >».  Schuyler 


“Complete”  is  the  kind  of  advertising 
agency  Mar\'in  Corwin,  newly  appointed 
president  and  chief  operating  officer, 
seeks  to  make  of  Erwin  Wasey  Inc.,  he 
said  this  week.  Mr.  Corwin  assumes  the 
helm  of  the  Interpublic  international 
subsidiary  Jan.  4,  and  he  is  of  the  opin¬ 
ion,  he  said,  that  it  is  “about  ready  for 
a  new  exciting  era  of  growth.” 

Mr.  Corwin  was  selected  for  the  EW 
post  to  succeed  David  B.  Williams,  moved 
up  to  senior  vicepresident  of  the  Inter¬ 
public  Group  of  Companies.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  will  continue  to  have  world-wide 
responsibility  for  development  of  the 
agency. 

“I  am  convinced  great  opportunities 
are  ahead  for  EW,”  Mr.  Corwin  said. 
“It  has  an  unusually  strong  foundation 
on  which  to  build.  Every  agency  should 
project  its  own  picture  of  itself,  and  I 
woiild  like  EW  to  be  known  as  a  ‘com¬ 
plete’  agency.  That’s  the  point  of  view 
I  want  it  to  stand  for  in  the  minds  of 
media,  clients  and  potential  clients. 


Marvin  Corwin 


him,  however.  Instead,  he  got  a  job  with 
John  H.  Dunham,  a  small  Chic.igo 
agency  that  handled  the  O’Henry  candy 
bar  and  some  of  Sears  Roebuck. 

“I  worked  in  every  department,”  .Mr. 
Corwin  recalled,  “including  handling  the 
switchboard  on  Saturdays.  At  night  I 
tried  my  hand  at  writing  copy.  I  was 
lucky  to  have  Adolph  Toigo,  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  Lennen  &  Newell  as  my  boss. 
He  was  research  director,  and  had  me 
helping  out  on  surveys.” 

In  June  1937,  Mr.  Corwin  moved  to 
New  York  for  a  job  in  copy  research 
at  Benton  &  Bowles.  There,  he  said,  his 
luck  held  good  in  the  training  he  got 
both  in  media  and  research.  He  became 
copy  chief  for  the  Grey  Advertising 
Agency  in  1941,  leaving  it  the  next  year 
for  the  Army. 

“I  got  excellent  administrative  train¬ 
ing  in  the  Army,”  Mr.  Corwin  said.  “It 
has  helped  me  ever  since  in  agency 
work.” 

For  three  and  a  half  years  he  was  on 
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AGENCY  PRESIDENT 
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“We  are  in  business  primarily  to  create 
good  advertising  and  properly  place  it. 
All  the  rest  of  the  factors  that  contribute 
to  these  two  goals  must  and  will  be 
available  to  those  we  serve.  I  consider 
it  the  president’s  job  to  see  that  every 
account  executive  gets  everyone  and 
everything  he  needs  to  provide  complete 
service.” 

At  Doyle  Dane  Bembach,  which  he  left 
to  head  EW,  Mr.  Corwin  was  senior  vice- 
president  and  plans  director  in  charge 
of  media,  research  and  marketing.  He 
had  responsibility  for  such  accounts  as 
Heinz  soups.  General  Mills,  Quaker  Oats, 
and  Lever  Brothers.  For  the  first  two  he 
recommended  and  carried  through  strong 
color  preprint  and  ROP  color  newspaper 
campaigns. 

Believes  in  Newspaper  Color 

“I  am  a  firm  believer  in  4-color  news¬ 
paper  ROP,”  he  said.  “It  has  tremendous 
impact  on  both  consumers  and  the  trade 
when  properly  produced. 

“Whenever  you  start  to  develop  a 
media  plan,  newspapers  must  always  be 
considered.  But  there  is  no  rule-of-thumb 
in  media  selection.  It  depends  upon  spe¬ 
cific  client  problems,  and  upon  what  copy 
and  market  research  reveal. 

“I  don’t  believe  any  one  medium  has 
all  the  answers.” 

Mr.  Corwin  referred  to  tv  ratings  as 
“a  can  of  worms”,  which  he  didn’t  choose 
to  discuss,  other  than  to  say  that,  re¬ 
gardless  of  ratings,  tv  has  proved  time 
and  time  again  it  can  sell.  Many  times, 
however,  it  must  be  supplemented,  and 
newspapers  are  “ideal  often  for  that.” 


At  DDB,  Heinz  soups,  after  using 
SpectaColor  and  ROP  color,  went  over 
to  tv.  Mr.  Corwin  was  responsible  for 
taking  Rival  dog  food  out  of  tv  and 
placing  it  exclusively  in  newspapers. 

Mr.  Corwin,  50,  said  that  luck  so  far 
has  followed  him  all  through  his  career 
in  advertising. 

“I  iiave  always  seemed  luckily  to  be 
at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time,”  he 
said.  “For  instance,  when  in  1954  I  first 
became  associated  with  DDB,  who  then 
thought  this  agency  would  take  off  and 
grow  the  way  it  did?” 

(DDB  in  those  10  years  grew  from 
billings  of  $5  million  a  year  to  $103 
million,  under  the  genius  of  William 
Bembach,  president.) 

Luck  in  His  Life 

Luck  contributed  to  his  present  change, 
according  to  Mr.  Corwin.  About  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  he  had  a  breakfast  with 
Carl  Spielvogel,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  administrative  seiwices  of  Interpublic. 
The  meeting  had  nothing  to  do  with  em¬ 
ployment,  and  that  possibility  was  not 
discussed  at  all.  But  the  two  men  hit  it 
off  together  right  from  the  start.  They 
liked  each  other.  They  met  many  times 
thereafter,  and,  when  the  opportunity 
opened  at  EW,  Mr.  Spielvogel  recom¬ 
mended  Mr.  Corwin.  The  salary  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  $100,000  a  year.  He  was 
making  $50,000  at  DDB. 

When  Mr.  Corwin  was  graduated  from 
the  School  of  Journalism  at  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1935,  he  had  no  idea  of  going 
into  advertising.  He  wanted  to  be  a  news¬ 
paper  man.  No  newspaper  would  hire 


General  MacArthur’s  staff  in  Neumea, 
New  Caledonia,  and  in  Tokyo,  Japan.  He 
was  a  lieutenant,  working  with  Norman 
Strouse,  chairman  of  the  board  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  a  Lt.  Colonel. 

Returning  to  Grey  after  the  war,  Mr. 
Corwin  moved  into  an  administrative  job, 
because  of  this  experience.  Two  years 
later  he  was  back  on  the  Benton  & 
Bowles  staff  as  account  supervisor  for 
Schenley  and  later  for  Best  Foods.  In 
1954  he  first  became  associated  with 
DDB,  completing  his  preparation  for  the 
position  of  advertising  agency  president. 

Jazz  Pianist 

Mr.  Corwin,  a  bachelor,  lives  a  short 
walk  from  the  E&W  office.  He’s  a  jazz 
pianist,  who  also  appreciates  all  forms 
of  music.  A  party  in  his  bachelor  apart¬ 
ment  takes  on  particular  interest,  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Corwin  cooks  as  a  hobby.  He 
has  taken  lessons  in  the  culinary  arts. 

“All  my  life  I  have  seemed  to  be  at 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time,”  Mr. 
Corwin  concluded.  “That  even  includes 
the  Army,  where  I  learned  a  lot,  al¬ 
though  I  hated  every  minute  of  it.  All 
through  my  career  I  have  been  extremely 
lucky  to  be  with  brilliant  people  who 
have  taught  me  all  I  know.” 

Interpublic  acquired  what  at  the  time 
was  Erwin  Wasey-Ruthrauf  &  Ryan  in 
October  1963.  EW  and  R&R  had  merged 
in  1957.  Branches  in  this  country  are 
in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago, 
Houston,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and 
St.  Paul.  Offices  are  also  in  Toronto  and 
Montreal,  Canada,  and  abroad  in  England, 
Germany  and  Sweden. 
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BSRO^B 

Census  Figures  Aid  In  Selling  National  Adi 


Chicago 

Newspaper  representatives  jfot 
a  fresh  look  recently  at  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  “Guide  for 
Newspapers”  through  the  in¬ 
sight  of  Felix  J.  Tomei,  Jr., 
Chicago  Tribune  retail  adver¬ 
tising  department,  Donald  J. 
Parise,  Tribune  assistant  re¬ 
search  manager,  and  Paul  S. 
Hirt,  Chicago  Sun-Times  adver¬ 
tising  presentations  manager. 

Mr.  Tomei  pointed  up  that 
much  demographic  information 
requested  by  advertising  agen- 


^iNiiimininmniiiHniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;:itiiiMitffliiiiniiiiiii;niin:iiimiiiiiiiiauMniiiiiiiiitiiiiii!iiiiiM!tiiiiii:iii:i!;iiniiiiiiiiiiii:i'n!ii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiii. 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


.iiiiiitiiiiii!niMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiuiiiiniHniiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiimiiiuinniiiiiiiiiiiiii>i:iiii!!iiiiiii!iii"i<!imiiiiiiiiii:':iiiiii>iiniiiiiiiiiiuiiiii!iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiii!i:iii^ 


might  consider  paigns. 


having  one  of  your  office  staff 
perform  this  service  for  you. 

Data  Helpful 


“It  is  surprising,”  he  said, 
“why  more  newspapers  have  not 
done  this  when  the  newspaper 
industry’  .  .  .  has  been  looking  at 


^  J  “Vnt  enlv  will  this  data  be  a  slowly  but  persistently  declin- 

requ^ted  by  advertising  agen-  o"  ^  J® curve  in  share  dollars  com- 

cies  IS  available  from  United  most  helpful  m  the  sale  oi  na- 

_ fw^rtni  Viiif  if  rnn  hp  iiRpd  into  papers  irom  national 


Sta..,  with  ao  survey.  rarvi',  XISura'^rTu^Zse” 

required  and  not  even  the  ex-  hy  the  individual  newspaper  re-  »  ' 

pense  of  purchasing  a  copy  of  tail  -staff  in  building  retail  vol-  •  * -Z  ,,  Parise  and  William 

the  census  report.  ume.  In  our  opinion,  this  is  an  _ 


“You  can  extract  the  informa-  excellent  opportunity  for  repr^  research  denartment  had  ex- 
tion  you  need  from  file  copies  at  sentative  firms  to  render  addi-  |  ^  j  detail  through  slides 
regional  census  offices.”  Mr,  tional  service  to  their  news-  ''’,^*'”0^ 

xT°A*rA  IS  chairman  of  the  .  .,  ,  tsiava  detailing  the  gathering  and  re- 

NAEA  research  committee,  said.  Mr.  Tomei  said  the  NAEA  ^  demo^ranhics  Mr 

“The  requirement  is  simply  to  does  not  believe  its  “Guide,”  pro-  projected  numerous  salient 

telescope  and  regroup  census  duced  in  cooperation  with  the  •  *  •  *1  c  "ii 

ligut^s  in  the  standarf  f"™  National  Newspaper  Promotion 
requested  by  the  AAAA.”  .Association,  is  a  complete  an¬ 
swer  to  or  the  sole  catalyst  for  Heps  Must  Explain 

Basic  First  .Step  correcting  a  situation  wherein 

While  this  is  not  esneciallv  newspapers  are  not  getting  a  He  believes  it  is  up  to  repre- 
,  .  7.®  1  J  especially  .  =harp  of  the  national  ad  sentatives  to  show  where  the 

sophisticated  research,  Mr.  ^^are  of  the  national  ad  ^^wspaper  fits  economic- 

firsTste^'"*^  ^  he  added,  “if  the  wide-  into  the  marketing  network. 

“NAEA  realizes  ”  he  said  sproad  practice  is  achieved,  it  “The  men  you  hope  to  sell,” 


years. 

After  Mr.  Parise  and  William 
Cummings  of  the  Tribune 


Tomei,  who  is  chairman  of  the  papers.” 

NAEA  research  committee,  said.  Mr.  Tomei  said  the  NAEd^ 
“The  requirement  is  simply  to  does  not  believe  its  “Guide,”  pro 


requested  by  the  AAAA.’ 


Basic  First  .Step 
While  this  is  not  especially 


lieps  Must  Explain 

He  believes  it  is  up  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  show  where  the 


«XT  A  t?  a  !•  >*  •  J  snread  nractice  is  achieved  it  The  men  you  hope  to  sell, 

“NAEA  realizes,”  he  said,  spreaa  prince  is  acmevea,  u  .  , 

“that  manv  newsnaners  will  not  nnt  only  be  easier  for  agen-  ne  saia,  are  not  primarily  inter 

i  at  many  newspapers  will  not  evaluate  and  buv  news-  «sted  in  circulation.  They  are 

even  bS  matkeTdaTalram  the  P^Pers,  there  should  be  a  general  interested  in  the  kinds  of  people 
census  consXal^^^^^^^^  improvement  of  the  newspaper  your  new.spaper  reaches.  _ 


“that  many  newspapers  will  not  ^  easier  for  agen- 

be  making  audience  surveys,  but  evalua^  news- 


census  considerably  augments  in-  improvement  01  tne  newspaper 
formation  from  the  statement  among  national  adver- 

of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula-  tising  space  buyers. 


“For  example,  only  infants 
constitute  the  market  for  baby 
foods.  Only  the  elderly  are  in  the 
market  for  geriatric  vitamins. 


tions  ”  ...  1  loous.  wniy  me  eiueny  are  in  me 

The  census  figures  need  only  Comideraiion  Likely  ^arket  for  geriatric  vitamins, 

be  obtained  and  consolidated  In  Mr.  Tomei’s  opinion,  if  Manufacturers  of  those  kinds  of 

once  to  serve  as  selling  informa-  newspapers  can  come  up  with  products  are  not  interested  in 
tion  in  a  wide  variety  of  situa-  and  set  forth  in  a  standardized  ABC  figure.  They  are 

tions  over  a  long  period.  manner,  the  information  about  number  of 

“If  these  figures  have  been  their  markets  and  audience  that  °  “ 

extracted  by  the  newspapers  you  is  available  from  standard  folks  that  you  reach, 
represent,”  Mr.  Tomei  said,  “be  sources,  it  should  help  agencies  There  are  many  other  criteria 
sure  to  get  hold  of  them  and  use  give  better  consideration  to  of  interest  to  marketers  besides 
them.  If  the  figures  have  not  newspapers  in  the  media  mix  coverage  and  advertising  cost 
been  worked  up  by  your  news-  when  planning  advertising  cam-  comparison  by  age  groups,  Mr. 

_  Hirt  said.  These  include  family 

~  .  _ri  size,  family  income,  marital 

I  status,  occupation  and  many 
other  categories. 


In  Mr.  Tomei’s  opinion,  if  Manufacturers  of  those  kinds  of 
newspapers  can  come  up  with  products  are  not  interested  in 


THE  PROMISE  DELIVERED! 

A  full  page  ad  appeared  on  page  3  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
September  30,  1961,  announcing  the  formation  of  a  new  pub¬ 
lishing  company  under  the  headline,  “NEXT  YEAR  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  WILL  BE  EASIER  TO  BUY,  MORE  EFFICIENT 
TO  USE.”  A  lot  of  pages  have  rolled  off  the  press  since  the 
publication  of  the  first  comprehensive  newspaper  circulation 
analysis,  CIRCULATION  '62,  in  June  of  1962.  We  have  pub¬ 
lished  three  books  to  date.  CIRCULATION  '63  was  better  than 
the  first  issue  and  the  current  volume,  CIRCULATION  ’64,  is 
the  best  of  all.  But  the  point  is  that  these  volumes  represented 
an  original  and  creative  approach  to  the  advertisers’  and 
agencies’  problems  in  dealing  with  newspapers.  They  have 
literally  made  newspapers  much  easier  to  work  with.  And,  at 
the  same  tin.e,  we  created  a  brand-new,  efficient,  low-cost 
medium  for  newspapers  to  promote  in.  We  promise  CIRCU¬ 
LATION  '65  will  be  the  best  ever.  Closing  date  is  March  15 
— send  your  space  reservation  in  now  to  Tom  Sinding,  American 
Newspaper  Markets,  Inc.,  Box  182,  Northfield,  Illinois. 


Reports  .4  Cold  Mine 

“Among  them,”  he  went  on, 
“you  will  discover  many  com¬ 
parisons  favorable  to  news¬ 
papers  you  represent.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  find  out:  Dig 
into  the  figures  and  make  your 
own  comparisons.  A  gold  mine 
of  useful  selling  information 
awaits  you  in  the  U.S.  Census 
of  Population  Reports. 

“Census  numbers  most  accur¬ 
ately  reflect  readership  profiles 
in  small  newspaper  markets  with 
high  circulation  saturation. 
Many  of  your  larger  multi-news- 


paper  clients  already  have  :|e- 
veloped  more  sophisticated  k  luis 
of  coverage  information  for  your 
use.  I  sincerely  hope  you  \’ill 
liegin  to  extract  and  use  census 
numbers  to  do  an  equally  <  rea- 
tive  selling  job  for  the  smaller 
newspaper.” 

Mr.  Hirt’s  lielief  is  that  if 
census  numbers  are  used  to  sell 
small  newspapers  representa¬ 
tives  will  be  helping  to  sell  all 
newspapers. 


ANA  Has  Open  File 
On  Co-Op  Agreements 

The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  announced  that  its 
reference  file  of  member  com¬ 
pany  cooperative  advertising 
agreement  is  available  to  both 
members  and  non-members. 

The  file,  which  has  been  main¬ 
tained  by  the  ANA’s  cooperative 
advertising  committee  for  mem¬ 
bers  interested  in  reviewing  or 
modifying  their  co-op  plans  by 
comparing  with  others,  contains 
more  than  200  agreements  cov¬ 
ering  .300  product  categories. 

To  participate  in  this  sen  ice, 
interested  advertisers  should 
send  two  copies  of  their  current 
co-op  agreement  to  the  ANA, 
155  E.  44th  Street,  New’  York, 
N.Y.  10017,  attention  of  S.  J. 
Shulins. 


Magazine  Keyed 
To  Entertainment 

Omaha 

The  Sunday  World -Herald 
will  add  a  magazine,  “Enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  Midlands,”  Jan. 

3. 

Pledged  to  “explore  the 
world  of  things  to  do,”  Enter¬ 
tainment  will  include  coverage 
of  the  movies,  legitimate  thea¬ 
ter,  television,  radio,  music,  art, 
travel  and  literature. 

At  the  same  time  the  news¬ 
paper  drops  This  Week.  Enter¬ 
tainment  also  incorporates  the 
World-Herald’s  tv  magazine. 

The  magazine  will  be  printed 
on  World-Herald  presses  with  a 
page  size  of  1,000  lines.  It  will 
have  a  three-color  cover  and 
color  inside.  At  the  start  the 
minimum  editorial  content  will 
run  about  15  pages. 


oils.  guiu  mine  o  •  e  /~>i 

lling  information  Section  for  Charter 
I  the  U.S.  Census  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Reports.  The  Charlotte  News  published 

mbers  most  accur-  an  8-page  tabloid  devoted  almost 
•eader.ship  profiles  entirely  to  the  text  of  the  pro- 
laper  markets  with  posed  City  Charter  offered  by 
ition  saturation,  the  City  Charter  Review’  Com- 
larger  multi-news-  mission. 
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San  Di^o,  California, 

Now  the  West’s  *1  City  Newspaper  Market 


11  Western  States 

Los  Angeles 
#2  San  Diego 
Seattle 
Denver 
San  Francisco 
Oakland 
Portland 
Phoenix 
Long  Beach 
San  Jose 
Sacramento 
Salt  Lake  City 


No  matter  how  you  play  the  numbers  game— no  matter  which  Western  market  you’re  buying— you  have 
to  consider  San  Diego:  the  #2  City  Newspaper  Market  in  the  West.* 

*ABC  City  Zone  Population  of  Daily  Newspaper  Cities 

flieSaTiiie)g0liiion  |  Evening  Tribune 


■THE  RING  OF  TRUTH 


Cojjki^  m<ttispa|2&(S 


15  hometown  daily  newspapers  covering  San  Diego,  California  — Greater  Los  Angeles— Springfield,  Illinois— and  Northern  Illinois.  Served  by 
the  Copley  News  Service  with  a  Washington  bureau  and  bureaus  in  other  major  centers  of  the  world. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Spring  Carpet  Ad  Push  Goes  To  40  Cities 

NORGE  APIMJANGES 


Wool  Carpets  of  America  has 
announced  that  it  will  expand  its 
Spring  retail  co-ojierative  adver¬ 
tising  program  to  cover  1(1  cities. 

Robert  A.  Sutton,  executive 
officer  for  WCA,  said  the  market 
cov'erage  of  the  program  is  l»eing 
broadened  as  a  result  of  the 
“outstandingly  successful  Fall 
campaign,”  which  was  limited  to 
retailers  in  29  cities. 

The  campaign  is  scheduled  to 
be  I'un  in  the  4(t  citi(*s  from 
April  25  through  May  8.  The  11 
cities  added  to  the  list  are: 

Birmingham,  Ala.;  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. ;  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Oakland,  Calif.; 
Phoenix,  Ariz. ;  Providence,  R.L; 
San  Antonio,  Tex.;  and  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

The  29  cities  continuing  on  the 
list  are: 

Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Boston,  Mass.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Dallas,  Tex.; 
Denver,  Colo.;  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Houston,  Tex.;  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Miami,  Fla.;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Newark, 

Sin£le  rate  is  great  Mate! 


just  ask  the 


NEWS-JOURNAL 

PAPERS 

Mr.  Publisher,  get  the  facts  on  the 
fair-for-all  Single-Rate  Plan.  Write 
for  complete  information  on  the  ex¬ 
periences,  pro  and  con. 

Advertising  Director 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


N.  J.;  New  York;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Portland, 
Ore.;  San  Diego,  Calif.;  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Seattle, 
Wash.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  and  Washington,  I).  C. 

.411  carpet  retailers  in  these 
cities  are  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  co-oj)  jirograni  in  which 
the  cost  of  the  ads  is  shared  by 
WCA  with  the  retailers.  In  the 
previous  two  campaigns,  WCA 
lias  placed  laige  ads  in  news¬ 
papers  in  the.se  cities  to  launch 
the  drive. 

.4  total  of  Nl  retailers  took 
jiart  in  the  Fall  campaign  and 
ran  more  than  700,1100  lines  of 
advertising  during  the  two  week 
jieriod  (E&P,  Dec.  19.) 

WCA  is  the  promotion  arm  for 
the  Wool  Burt'au  and  the  Carjiet 
Wool  Council. 


HL.SH  PI  PPIES 

Wolverine  Shoe  &  Tanning 
Corp.,  makers  of  Hush  Puppies 
shoes,  will  continue  to  use  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  in  newspapers 
during  the  first  half  of  1985 
for  advertising. 

An  advertising  budget  of  $3,- 
500,000  has  been  projected  for 
1965,  an  increase  of  25%  over 
last  year.  The  company  is 
.switching  from  late,  early  and 
Sunday  afternoon  NBC-tv  pro¬ 
grams  to  prime  time  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  on  the  same  net¬ 
work. 

The  first-half  print  ads  in¬ 
clude  two  full-color  insertions 
in  Parade,  This  Week,  Family 
Weekly  and  40  independent  sup¬ 
plements.  Ads  wil  Icarry  retail 
listings  covering  322  cities. 

Media  selection  and  creative 
approaches  reached  by  its 
agency,  MacManus,  John  and 
Adams,  was  based  in  part  on 
information  obtained  from  a  na¬ 
tional  survey  by  Trendex  Inc., 
the  company  said. 


The  Norge  Division  of  Borg- 
Warner  Corp.  will  run  140fi- 
line,  two-color  dealer  listing  ads 
in  distributor  cities  on  Jan.  8. 
This  ad  will  be  followed  by 
1000-line  dealer  placed  ads  in 
each  of  the  following  two  weeks. 

According  to  L.  L.  DeCoster, 
director  of  marketing,  the  sched¬ 
ule  is  the  “biggest  we  have  ever 
run  in  January.”  It  is  unprece¬ 
dented  for  the  factory  to  adver¬ 
tise  laundry  equipment  in  Janu¬ 
ary,” 

Clinton  E.  Frank  Inc.  is  the 
agency. 

• 

SARA  LEE 

Large  space  ads  in  dailies  fur 
a  new  line  of  frozen  dinner  rolls 
by  the  Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee  will 
run  the  weeks  of  Jan.  17  and 
24  on  the  best  foods  day.  Night¬ 
time  and  daytime  tv  on  NBC 
and  ABC,  plus  a  full-color  page 
in  the  February  issue  of  Good 
Housekeeping  will  also  be  a  part 
of  the  “largest  new  product  ad 
jiush  in  the  company’s  history’.” 

• 

HOWARD  CLOTIIE.S 

More  than  30  dailies  in  metro¬ 
politan  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Orlando,  Miami,  Providence 
and  other  eastern  cities,  and 
also  Chicago  will  be  used  by 
Howard  Clothes  Inc.,  New  York- 
based  chain  of  men’s  and  boys’ 
clothing  stores,  for  its  spring 
line  starting  in  January.  Mogul 
Williams  &  Saylor  is  the  agency. 

• 

AMERICAN  BAKERIES 

American  Bakeries,  makers  of 
Taystee  Bread,  will  run  a  con¬ 
tinuous  1500-line,  two-color  and 
1000-line,  black  and  white  cam¬ 
paign  in  158  dailies  during  1965. 
The  company  has  budgeted 
about  $7,500,000  on  advertising 
to  cover  all  of  its  divisions.  Its 
agency,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
will  place  most  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  and  bill- 
lioards  in  areas  where  the  prod¬ 
ucts  are  marketed. 


Best-Selling  Ad 

Cleveland 
A  full  page  ad  in  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  Clei'eland  Press 
sold  the  greatest  number  of  color 
television  sets  in  the  history  of 
The  Halle  Bros.  Co. — $45,000 
worth  in  two  weeks,  at  an  aver¬ 
age  .sale  of  $500.  The  ad  was 
written  by  Budd  Gore,  vicepresi- 
dent-publicity  at  Halle’s  and 
former  advertising  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


Peter  McGregor 
Heads  Gannett 
Ad  Sales  Office 

Peter  McGregor,  adverti.  iiig 
director  of  the  Newburgh 
(N.  Y,)  Evening  News  Miice 
1961,  has  been  named  geueral 
manager  and  vicepresident  of 
Gannett  Advertising  Sales  inc., 
a  division  of  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers.  His  headquarters  will  lie 
in  New  York  City. 

James  D.  Black  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  organize  and  direct  a 
new  and  expanded  Retail  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Gannett  Advertising 
Sales.  A  vicepresident  of  the 
company,  he  has  been  sen  ing 
as  general  manager  for  the  last 
year. 

The  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  L.  N.  Bitner,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gannett  Advertising 
Sales  and  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Gannett  Co., 
Inc. 

Mr.  Black  served  on  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  for  three  years  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice  of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son 
Inc.,  predecessors  of  Gannett 
Advertising  Sales,  in  1949. 

Mr.  McGregor  entered  news¬ 
paper  work  in  1954  as  a  retail 
advertising  salesman  on  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Un- 
ion,  and,  later  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  national  advertising 
staff  of  the  Times-Union  and 
the  Dcmocmt  &  Chronicle. 


Indianapolis  Times 
Names  Retail  Ad  Mgr. 

The  Indianapolis  Times,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  has 
appointed  Charles  A.  Simmons 
as  manager  of  the  retail  adver¬ 
tising  department,  Louis  D. 
Young,  director  of  advertising, 
announced  this  week. 

Mr.  Simmons  joined  the  Times 
advertising  staff  in  1956  after 
being  with  Rheitone  Photo  En¬ 
graving  Company  for  several 
yeai’s.  Until  this  appointment 
was  m£ule,  Mr.  Young  has  been 
retail  ad  manager  in  addition  to 
his  job  as  ad  director. 


Jordan  Appointed 

Robert  Jordan  is  the  newly 
appointed  executive  advertising 
manager  of  the  National  Ob¬ 
server,  the  weekly  newspaper 
published  by  Dow  Jones  &  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.  He  moves  from  the 
position  of  executive  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Quintin  DiMaria,  who 
is  replaced  by  Mr.  Jordan,  is  no 
longer  with  Dow  Jones  &  Com¬ 
pany  Inc. 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

The  West  Virginia  Hillbilly  is  a  partnership  weekly  paper.  Jim  Comstock's 
job.  as  editor,  is  to  keep  the  ads  apart.  Bronson  McClung's  job  is  to  see 
that  Jim  Comstock  and  the  rest  of  the  force  plus  himseif  and  all  those 
unseen  hands  (government)  eat.  Jim  Comstock  never  falls  down,  as  Hillbilly 
is  the  world's  most  overset  weekly.  But  sometimes  Bronson  McClung  has 
troubles.  When  that  happens,  Jim  Comstock  takes  to  the  speech  circuit 
and  ekes  things  out  with  a  modest  fee.  Kichwood  once  had  a.  ahem,  young 
lady  of  fortune  who  gave  of  her  wares  for  free  for  years  before  she  found 
out  there  was  a  market.  Comstock’s  speaking  is  like  that.  Once  Professor 
Page  Pitt  of  the  Journalism  Department  of  Marshall  University  needed  a 
pinchhitter  for  his  flock  of  high  school  editors  and  made  Jim  Comstock 
the  goat.  Everybody,  including  the  editor,  was  surprised  at  how  funny  and 
only-in- America  kind  of  thing  hillbilly  journalism  can  be.  Since  then  Jim 
Comstock  has  spoken  at  press  association  dinners  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to 
Silver  Springs,  Fla.  He  has  spoken  to  doctors,  brewers,  funeral  directors, 
truckers — you  name  it  and  he  has  responded  to  tintinnabulation  the  spoon 
on  the  glass.  The  audience  roars.  And  a  lot  of  them  subscribe  to  see  what 
the  real  thing  actually  is.  But  the  best  thing  is  that  the  audience  goes  home 
hardly  realizing  that  they  have  been  brainwashed  on  West  Virginia.  They 
know  that  the  3Sth  star  in  the  flag  has  just  as  many  points  as  the  other 
stars  and  that  it  twinkles  just  as  bravely.  If  you  want  to  know  more  about 
this  market,  it  would  be  a  delight  to  tell  you.  Can  they? 
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A  GEM  IN  YOUR  STEREOTYPE  ROOM 


...PRODUCED  ON  WOOD  SUPERMATICS 


The  first  step  in  printing  “good  looking”  newspapers  is  a  set  of  stereotype  plates  with  fine,  durable  printing 
surfaces;  cast  so  each  plate  will  be  uniform  in  thickness;  balance,  hardness  and  curvature.  These  are  the 
kind  of  plates  produced  on  WOOD  Supermatics  .  .  .  milled  and  trimmed,  in  register  for  color,  tailored  to 
fit  plate-cylinders  properly. 

Every  step  of  the  casting,  shaving,  cooling  and  milling 
cycle  is  a  precise  operation,  controlled  by  electronic 
and  hydraulic  timing  and  finishing  devices.  Push 
button  controls  permit  the  operators  to  maintain  a 
production  rate  up  to  3V2  finished  plates  per  minute, 
automatically  delivered  to  pressroom  conveyor, 
ready  for  the  press. 

Send  for  our  latest  catalog  describing 

WOOD  plate  casting  equipment.  \  ^ 

fSoVtU  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


AGENCY  ITEMS 


Scripps-Howard 
Grocery  Survey 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
have  released  their  18th  annual 
surv’ey  of  ^ocery  product  dis¬ 
tribution. 

The  field  work  was  done  in  62 
corporate  chains  in  the  12  S-H 
markets.  The  report  shows  the 
distribution  of  thousands  of 
brands  and''or  product  types  in 
75  different  classifications  of  gro¬ 
cery  store  merchandise.  It  shows 
specifically  whether  or  not  the 
organization  named  carries  the 
brand  or  particular  product  on 
its  shelves.  The  report  lists  every 
brand  found. 

A  copy  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Harold  Riesz,  200 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
10017. 

• 

Advertisers  Cool 
To  Air  Magazine 

Plans  to  publish  Sky,  a  month¬ 
ly  magazine  for  distribution  to 
air  travelers,  have  been  dropped 
by  American  Heritage  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Sky  was  to  have  begun 
in  February  and  arrangements 
for  the  distribution  of  1,000,000 
copies  per  month  had  been 
worked  out  with  27  U.S.  airlines. 

“Response  from  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  was  lukewarm  and  w’e 
concluded  that  the  magazine  did 
not  have  a  sufficient  advertising 
potential  to  justify  going  ahead,” 
said  James  Parton,  president  of 
American  Heritage. 

Zachary  in  Agency 

Frank  Zacharj',  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Holiday  Magazine  until 
his  resignation  two  weeks  ago, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
Pritchard,  Wood  Incorporated, 
the  American  operating  com¬ 
pany  of  Pritchard,  Wood  Inter¬ 
national  Ltd.  in  London.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Walter  H.  Johnson  Jr., 
who  is  a  new  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  the  corporate  office  of 
the  Interpublic  Group  of  Com¬ 
panies  Inc. 


.4ccount8  Adtled, 

Agency  Is  Renamed 

Fladell  Advertising  Associ¬ 
ates,  which  has  added  five  ac¬ 
counts  and  doubled  its  billing 
since  March  has  changed  its 
name  to  Fladell,  Winston,  Pen- 
nette  Inc. 

Ernest  Fladell,  president  of 
the  old  and  new  companies,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  change  gives 
recognition  to  the  two  executives, 
Stanley  Winston  and  Michael 
Pennette,  who  have  played  a 
major  role  in  the  agency’s  ex¬ 
pansion. 

Mr.  Winston,  executive  vice- 
president,  and  Mr.  Pennette, 
vicepresident  and  creative  direc¬ 
tor,  joined  Fladell  in  March. 

The  new  accounts  are:  Catz- 
American  Company’s  Deep  Blue 
Tuna  and  Cherry  Star  Tuna; 
Market  Training  Institute,  busi¬ 
ness  and  secretarial  schools; 
Samuel  Lakow  &  Sons,  office 
furniture  and  design;  Wide 
World  Photos;  and  American 
Business  Press. 

Other  accounts  include  the 
Associated  Press,  20th  Century 
Fox-tv,  King  Features  tv,  and 
TV  Age  Magazine. 

Before  joining  Fladell,  Mr. 
Winston  was  promotion  director 
of  Redbook  Magazine. 

• 

Woman  Made  Director 
At  McCann-Erickson 

William  W.  M  u  1  v  e  y  was 
named  executive  vicepresident 
and  Miss  Margot  Sherman  was 
appointed  senior  vicepresident 
and  assistant  to  the  president 
at  McCann-Erickson  Inc.  this 
week. 

Miss  Sherman,  who  began  her 
career  on  the  news  side  of  news¬ 
papers  with  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  Detroit  News  and  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
becomes  the  first  woman  to 
ser\’e  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  agency.  She  continues  as 
chairman  of  the  creative  plans 
board. 

Mr.  Mulvey  will  seive  on  the 
executwe  policy  committee. 


Elgin  National  Watch  Com¬ 
pany  has  named  D’Arcy  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company  to  handle  its 
advertising.  D’Arcy  named  G. 
Thomas  Fry  supervisor  and 
Herbert  Davidson  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

*  *  « 

Whitehall  Laboratories  Divi¬ 
sion  of  American  Home  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corp.  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.  for  BiSoDol  Tablets  and 
powder,  Dristan  Nasal  Mist, 
and  several  products  currently 
in  test  markets. 

*  «  « 

Grey  Advertising,  in  a  joint 
venture  with  Empressa  de  Pub- 
licidad  Rasgo,  S.A.  of  Madrid, 
has  formed  Rasgo-Grey,  S.A.  & 
International  Partners.  This 
marked  the  fifth  move  abroad 
by  Grey  in  1964. 

«  «  * 

Hicks  &  Greist  has  been  named 
as  the  advertising  agency  which 
will  produce  the  American  Can 
Company’s  non-consumer  and 
institutional  advertising.  H. 
Walton  Cloke,  vicepresident  of 
public  relations  and  advertising 
for  American  Can,  said  this  as¬ 
signment  will  not  affect  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Northern  Products  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  handled  by 
Young  &  Rubicam,  or  its  Dixie 
consumer  advertising  assigned 
to  Hicks  &  Greist. 

«  *  * 

Seven  New  York  ad  agencies 
are  pooling  both  “budget  and 
brain  power”  in  a  project  to 
develop  a  computer-based  media¬ 
planning  program.  The  agencies 
involved  in  this  joint  undertak¬ 
ing  are:  Compton;  Cunningham 
&  Walsh;  D’Arcy;  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding;  Grey;  Ogilvy,  Ben¬ 
son  &  Mather;  and  'Ted  Bates. 

The  Diebold  Group  Inc.,  man¬ 
agement  engineers,  will  do  the 
programming. 

By  combining  their  media 
knowledge  and  resources,  the 
agencies  hope  to  develop  a  sys¬ 
tem  w'hich  will  “search  out  the 
best  allocation  of  advertising 
budgets”  for  their  respective 
media  planners. 

*  *  * 

Troy  Mills  of  Troy,  New 
Hampshire,  has  picked  Walther 
Associates,  Boston,  for  advertis¬ 
ing,  publicity  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  Troy  Mills  manufactures 
a  diversified  line  of  products 
through  its  apparel,  automotive, 
blanket,  industrial  and  vinyl  di¬ 
visions. 

*  *  * 

Henry  J.  Archer  Jr.,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Atlas  Supply 
Company,  Springfield,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  announced  the  appointment 
of  Comnton  Advertising  as 
I  agency  for  the  company’s  Atlas 


line  of  tires,  batteries  and  acces¬ 
sories.  The  former  agency  as 
McCann-Erickson. 

4>  *  * 

Kastor  Hilton  Chesley  Clif¬ 
ford  &  Atherton  Inc.  was  named 
by  the  L.  T.  York  Company  to 
handle  advertising  for  Lucky 
Tiger  line  of  man’s  toiletries 
which  go  into  test  marl.ots 
shortly. 

«  «  # 

Fletcher  Richards  Company 
Inc.  has  been  named  the  agency 
for  Crookes-Barnes  Laboratories 
Inc.,  ethical  pharmaceutical  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Chemway  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Wayne,  N.  J.  Major  prod¬ 
ucts  are  Argj'rol,  L-Glutavite, 
and  Iso-sol. 

«  *  « 

Robert  P.  Colgan  Jr.,  media 
buyer  on  the  Gulf  Oil  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  accounts  for  Young 
&  Rubicam,  was  transferred  to 
the  agency’s  San  Francisco  of¬ 
fice  where  he  will  be  a  buyer 
on  Kai.ser  Aluminum  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Lamb  Council. 

«  *  * 

The  Whitehall  Laboratories 
division  of  American  Home 
Products  Corporation  announces 
that  Cunningham  &  Walsh  has 
been  named  as  advertising 

agfency  for  Aqua  Filter  dispos¬ 
able  cigarette  filters  and  Infra 
Rub  external  analgesic. 

*  «  « 

Smith/Greenland  Company 
Inc.  and  the  ABC  Radio  Net¬ 
work  have  agreed  to  terminate 
their  relationship. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Medford,  who  was  once 
director  of  research  for  the 

Radio  Advertising  Bureau,  has 
been  promoted  to  vicepresident 
and  director  of  research  at 

Kastor  Hilton  Chesley  Clifford 
&  Atherton  Inc.  He  has  been 
with  the  agency  for  three  years. 
*  *  « 

Helena  Rubenstein  Inc.  has 
assigned  Nudit,  Super  Biodor¬ 
ant,  and  a  new  product  to 

Fuller,  Smith  &  Ross  Inc.  The 
assignment,  which  takes  effect 
March  1,  is  the  second  major 
account  in  the  toiletries  area  to 
be  awarded  to  FSR  during  1964. 
Helene  Curtis  Inc.  assigned  sev¬ 
eral  products  to  the  agency’s 
Chicago  office.  The  agency  says 
“no  product  conflict”  is  involved. 
*  *  * 

Benton  &  Bowles  was  named 
to  handle  Utica  Club  beer  by 
the  West  End  Brewing  Co.  The 
beer  is  sold  in  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  England  and 
is  backed  by  an  estimated  $1.5 
million  worth  of  advertising. 
The  account  was  dropped  by 
Doyle  Dane  Bembach  in  order 
to  make  way  for  the  $8  million 
Rheingold  ^er  account. 
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Regions  Designated 


Industry 

A  regional  plan  and  a  13- 
mtiiiber  executive  conunittee 
we.e  announced  this  week  by 
William  J.  Oertel,  national 
chairman  of  the  new  Newspaper 
Puolic  Information  Committee 
of  Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers  Inc. 

laght  regions  have  been  de¬ 
signated  with  a  state  newspaper 
as.«ociation  executive  in  charge 
of  each.  This  committee  will 
plan  the  year-around  promotion 
program  and  work  with  other 
newspaper-related  groups  in 
telling  readers  and  communities 
about  the  diversity  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  newspaper  busi- 
ne.-^s  to  them  and  the  nation. 
All  state,  regional  and  national 
newspaper  association  execu¬ 
tives  will  be  members  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  committee  to  assist  NPIC. 

The  NPIC  program  will  sup¬ 
plement  and  expand  promotion 
programs  already  underway  by 
the  Newspaper  Information 
Service  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
and  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association.  The  new 
program  will  extend  into  every 
state  and  Canada  and  will  in¬ 
clude  every  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  Every  publisher  and 


Promotion 

newspaper  executive  will  be 
asked  to  suggest  ideas  for  use 
by  the  new  committee,  which 
will  feed  these  back  to  newspa¬ 
pers  for  use  at  the  local  level. 
The  regional  organization  plan 
will  also  allow  states  in  the 
eight  regions  to  vary  any  pro¬ 
motion  materials  to  tie  in  with 
regional  or  state  differences, 
events  or  situations  across  the 
two  nations. 

C.ummittre  Memb«‘r8 

NPIC  committee  members 
are: 

Region  1 — Ray  Hamby,  man¬ 
ager,  Maryland  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Baltimore  (New  England, 
>  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware)  ; 

Region  2 — Elmer  White,  man¬ 
ager,  Michigan  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  East  Lansing  (Michigan, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia  and  Virginia), 

Region  3 — Glenn  McCullough, 
secretary-manager,  Georgia 
Press  Association,  Atlanta, 
(Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Georgia,  Florida,  South 
Carolina  and  North  Carolina) ; 

Region  A  —  Vern  Sanford, 
manager,  Texas  Press  Associa¬ 


tion,  Austin  (Oklahoma,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona) ; 

Region  5 — Ben  Martin,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
Sacramento  (California,  Ne¬ 
vada,  Utah,  Colorado,  Kansas 
and  Hawaii). 

Region  6 — Paul  Conrad,  sec¬ 
retary-manager,  Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Washington, 
Olympia  (Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Montana,  VV'yoming,  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Alaska) ; 

Region  7 — Robert  M.  Shaw, 
manager,  Minnesota  Newspaper 
Association,  Minneapolis  (Min¬ 
nesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Missouri) ; 

Region  8 — R.  A.  Barford,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Toronto  (all  Canadian 
provinces) . 

Also  serving  on  the  executive 
committee  will  be  G.  Richard 
Dew,  general  manager,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  NAM  presi¬ 
dent;  John  Paul  Jones,  man¬ 
ager,  Florida  Press  Association 
and  Florida  Daily  Newspaper 
Association,  who  is  NAM  vice- 
president;  Stewart  MacDonald, 


manager,  ANPA’s  Newspaper 
Information  Service,  and  T.  A. 
Serrill,  executive  vicepresident, 
National  Editorial  Association. 

• 

Full  Social  Security 
(Coverage  Is  Cited 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

The  Leader-Herald  and  its 
managing  editor,  William  H. 
Evans,  have  been  awarded  a 
citation  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare  for  disseminating  the  story 
of  Social  Security. 

Making  the  presentation, 
Steven  S.  Smrtic,  manager  of 
the  local  SS  office,  said:  “The 
regional  director’s  citation  is  a 
just  award  for  the  Leader-Her¬ 
ald  and  Mr.  Evans  for  following 
the  true  tradition  of  American 
journalism  by  publishing  our 
program  releases  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  editing  and  without  any 
attempt  at  interpretation.” 

During  the  past  decade,  Mr. 
Smrtic  said,  the  newspaper  has 
published  numerous  Social 
Security  stories  and  the  full  text 
of  some  releases  covering  all 
operational  phases  of  the  SS 
program. 


,Why  a  Central  Control  System  is  best  for  the 
distribution  of  newspaper  proofs-of-insertion 


pushbutton  control  of  newspaper 
proofs-of-insertion 
for  advertising  agencies 

When  ACB  was  formed  in 
1917,  there  was  no  standard 
practice  governing  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  proofs-of-inser¬ 
tion.  Agencies  and  advertisers 
were  snowed  under  with  literally 
tons  of  newsprint  (complete 
copies)  from  which  to  hunt  their 
ads.  There  was  no  Centralized 
Control.  It  was  “every  publisher 


for  himself.”  And  the  agencies 
were  in  the  middle. 

There  was  a  huge  volume  of 
correspondence  between  news¬ 
paper  publisher  and  agency  about 
missing  tearsheets.  Many  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  dreaded  the 
thought  of  placing  a  campaign  in 
newspapers.  This  was  the  era  of 
lush  growth  for  the  national  mag¬ 
azines. 

Whenever  a  newspaper  ap¬ 
points  ACB  to  handle  distribu¬ 
tion  and  its  “proofs-of-insertion” 
it  helps  itself  and  at  the  same 
time,  it  helps  the  agencies,  and  the 
cause  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Today,  1,624  dailies  and  567 
weeklies  support 
the  welfare  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising 
by  using  ACB’s 
centralized  service. 


This  service  makes  it  easy  to  use 
newspaper  space.  It  is  not  only 
better— but  costs  less— than  the 
publisher  can  perform  the  same 
service  with  his  own  employees. 

ACB  continually  studies  the 
needs  of  advertising  agencies  and 
their  clients  with  regard  to  expe¬ 
diting  proofs-of-insertion.  What¬ 
ever  they  may  need,  ACB  finds  a 
way  to  supply  it. 

As  the  Leo  Burnett  Agency 
puts  it:  “We  very  much  prefer  to 
receive  our  proofs-of-insertion 
through  the  Advertising  Checking 
Bureau.  Ask  any  advertising 
agency  about  ACB  services  and 
we  believe  you  will  get  an 
equally  good  report. 


ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  me. 


The  ACB  Service  builds  good  will  with  agencies 
and  advertisers  for  newspaper  space 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


When  the  week-lonn  (Ihicajjo  Home 
Furnishings  Markets  get  under  way 
toinorniw,  HOME  FI  RNISHIN(«S 
daily's  full  enmplement  of  re- 
porters  will  he  on  the  seene  to  pro¬ 
vide  up-to-the-minute  eoverage  of  all 
events.  The  regular  Chieago  bureau 
news  staff  will  have  the  added  as¬ 
sistance  of  New  A'<irkers:  Editor 
Herman  .'shaps,  latu  Gropp.  Stanley 
Slum  and  Ed  MeCahe.  HOME  FI  K- 
NISHINGS  DAILY”s  massive  on-the- 
spot  distribution  program  will  make 
the  current  edition  available  to  deal¬ 
ers  every  day  as  they  make  their 
market  rounds.  Papers  will  he 
sta»ked  at  key  traffic  spots  in  the 
exhibition  buildings  and  in  the  l(d>- 
bies  of  35  Ghicago  hotels  and  motels, 
with  room-to-room  distribution  at 
five  key  hotels. 


Pat  Chapman,  who  reports  for  the 
Home  Access<iries  section  of  HOME 
FLRNI.SHINGS  DAILY,  has  been 
assigned  to  cover  the  Atlantic  ('ity 
China  and  Glass  Show  at  the  (am- 
vention  Hall.  Jan.  4-8.  The  paper 
also  will  Ih*  distributed  each  day  of 
this  show  in  the  exhibit  area  and  at 
leading  Atlantic  (aty  hotels. 


Blowups  and  reprints  of  MEN'S 
WEAR  Magazine’s  famous  “College 
Wardrobe  Guide”  are  now  available 
to  retailers.  The  Guide  will  lie 
printed  in  a  13-page  section  in 
MEN'.S  wear’s  Feb.  26  issue.  It 
divides  the  country  into  six  regions 
and  gives  the  proper  campus  fash¬ 
ions  for  each  region. 


Fairchild’s  retail  management  spe¬ 
cialist.  Gold,  was  a  guest  re¬ 
cently  on  WOR  radio’s  “The  Amaz¬ 
ing  Randi  Show”  from  12  midnight 
to  5  A.M.  Mr.  Gold’s  subject  was 
changes  in  retailing  and  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season. 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAlLY’s  three 
pre-couture  sections  are  scheduled 
for  publication  next  week.  The  Lon¬ 
don  pre-couture  feature  will  lie  pub¬ 
lished  Jan.  4.  Italy  pre-couture  on 
Jan.  5  and  Paris  pre-couture.  Jan.  6. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
fiiblisk*r>  at 

Dailr  Nawi  Racord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Homo  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Haws, 
Suparmarkal  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  looks, 
Malalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


personiil 


MEMORY  BOOK — Mrs.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  wife  of  Senator  Kennedy, 
accepts  a  souvenir  book  from  Bangor  Daily  News  publisher  Richard  K. 
Warren  (right)  and  News  reporter  Edward  Matheson.  The  scrapbook 
has  reproduced  pages  from  issues  of  the  News  containing  stories  and 
pictures  covering  the  late  President's  three  trips  to  Maine  from  I960 
to  1963.  The  book  was  presented  to  the  late  President's  sister-in-law 
for  possible  inclusion  in  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Library. 


McClatoliy  Paper 
LisiH  Proinolions 

Modesto,  Calif. 

James  D.  Harding  has  become 
business  manager  of  the  Modes¬ 
to  Bee  with  Richard  N.  McClure 
his  successor  as  advertising 
manager,  the  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers  announce. 

Mr.  Harding,  ad  manager 
since  1947,  was  in  Sacramento 
Bee  classified  and  display  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  for  10 
years  previously, 
j  Mr.  McClure  had  been  with 
the  Sacramento  Bee  display  ad¬ 
vertising  department  since  19.58. 

*  «  * 

•Avery  Means,  formerly  with 
the  Cordele  (Ga.)  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune, 
and  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  In¬ 
dependent — to  the  new  Houston 
(Tex.)  Tribune. 

I  «  «  * 

!  George  B.  Gierhart  —  from 
reporter  to  news  editor,  Niantie 
(Conn.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Robert  W.  Copelan,  head  of 
,  the  information  and  education 
section,  Ohio  Department  of 
!  Natural  Resources — retired.  He 
was  formerly  managing  editor 
of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times- 
Star. 

♦  ♦  « 

Rosemary  Davis — from  wom¬ 
en’s  club  editor  to  radio  and  tv 
editor,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En- 
:  quirer. 

W  4.  « 

Ja.mes  Uhl — from  copy  reader 
to  news  editor,  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 

1  Post  and  Times-Star,  succeeding 
Philip  Sauer,  resigned.  Lot' 
j  Doi'THAT  —  promoted  to  editor 
I  of  the  P  and  T-S’s  Saturday 
I  magazine. 

*  *  « 

WiLUAM  L.  First,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Rei'iew  and 
Richard  Larsen,  Wenatchee 
'  (Wash.)  Daily  World — to  staff 
I  of  U.  S.  Congressman-elect, 

I  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

I  *  *  * 

Oliver  McMillan,  former 
labor  reporter,  San  Francicsco 


Chronicle — to  temporary  assist¬ 
ant  executive  secretary,  San 
Francisco  -  Oakland  Newspaper 
Guild. 

*  *  4e 

Richard  A.  Cleveland,  a 
former  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin  reporter — now  a  public  re¬ 
lations  account  executive  with 
A1  Paul  Lefton  Company. 

*  w  * 

Steve  Emerine,  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen  reporter — 
elected  president  of  Tucson  Press 
Club. 

«  *  * 

Anthony  Fortuno  Jr.,  a  for¬ 
mer  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sun-Telegram  staffer — now  pub¬ 
lic  information  representative 
for  Aerospace  Corporation. 

*  *  * 

Lee  Stinnett — from  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune 
to  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News. 


Robert  Ci'lbertson  —  to  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune — John  Stud- 
ley,  rewrite,  his  successor  as 
night  city  editor. 

« 

Albert  G.  Reynolds  —  from 
display  advertising  .staff  to  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager, 
Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times. 

«  ♦  * 

Dave  Oh  man,  onetime  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  newsman — 
to  manager,  advertising  and 
public  relations,  American  For¬ 
est  Products  Corp. 

*  «  Hi 

Ray  Matjastic — to  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  (Cleveland)  Plain 
Dealer;  Dudley  S.  Bri'mbach— 
to  senior  photographer. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Dri'm,  former  sports  re¬ 
porter,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press 
— to  Virginia  Military  Institute, 
Lexington,  as  sports  information 
director. 


A  New  Congress  Organizes 

— commiHce  assignments — Senatn  Majority  Whip— who  wants  what  rules 
changes — pros— cons — pressures — politics— outlook — fully  explained  in 

Congressional  Quarterly  Service 
173S  K  St..  N.W..  Washington.  D.  C.  20006  202  296-6800 


*  *  * 

James  W.  O’Connor,  formerly 
with  Dayton,  Ohio  newspapers — 
to  editor  of  Metalworking  News. 

*  e  e 

Charles  A.  Fuller  —  from 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  to 
associate  editor.  New  England 
Advertising  Week,  Boston, 
e  *  * 

Blake  Greene — to  women’s 
staff  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
News. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Richard  O.  Martin  —  from 
television  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake 
(Utah)  Tribune,  to  director  of 
promotion  and  publicity  for  the 
University  of  Utah  Pioneer  Me¬ 
morial  Theatre. 
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Georgia  Citizens  Uiiil 
Giles  Bert  Slruby 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bert  St  ruby,  general  manager 
of  the  Macon  Telepraph  and 
Macon  Ncv^k,  lias  been  honored 
for  his  work  in  the  field  of  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency  correction. 

A  plaque  was  presented  to  him 
during  a  meeting  here  (Dec.  3) 
to  mark  the  third  Anniversary 
of  the  Georgia  Citizens’  Commit¬ 
tee.  Mr.  Struhy  has  been  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  since  it 
was  formed  in  19fil.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  of  which 
the  Georgia  committee  is  an 
affiliate. 

Kciilor  lt»  Kflilor 

The  presentation  was  made  by 
James  Fain,  editor  of  the  Day- 
ton  (Ohio)  News,  former 
Georgian  and  chairman  of  the 
Ohio  Citizens’  Committee  and  a 
lioard  member  of  the  NCCD 
Iward. 

Making  the  presentation,  he 
said:  “I  knew  of  no  other  citi¬ 
zens’  action  program  in  the 
country  that  has  achieved  the 
results  of  the  Georgia  Commit¬ 
tee  in  so  short  a  time.  The  prime 
mover  in  this  success  has  lieen 
Bert  Struby.” 


Joseph  Nooiie  Relirinji 
From  Canal  Info  Office 

Joseph  R.  Noone,  assistant 
Panama  Canal  Information  Offi¬ 
cer,  is  retiring  from  government 
.service  and  plans  to  return  to 
the  United  States  to  resume 
newspaper  work  in  Florida.  His 
career  in  the  newspaper  field 
began  in  his  home  city  at  ago 
16  when  he  was  assigned  to 
write  a  daily  sports  column  for 
the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Times. 
Later  newspaper  affiliations 
were  the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger, 
Boston  Traveler,  Brockton  En¬ 
terprise,  Boston  Post,  and  as 
founder,  editor  and  publisher  in 
1934  of  the  Brockton  Union. 

• 

Finis  rJO-Year  C-areer 

San  Francisco 

John  N.  James,  copy  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
retired  recently  after  50  years 
of  news  work  which  began  with 
the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Republican. 
He  was  sports  editor  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer,  the  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald  and  Los  Angeles  Express. 
Returning  to  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  after  serving  as  pub¬ 
licity  director  at  the  Golden 
Gate  Exposition  in  1940,  he  has 
been  columnist,  day  news  edi¬ 
tor,  night  news  editor  and  head 
of  the  copy  desk. 


News  Filitor  Named 

('HELSEA,  .Ma.s.s. 

David  A.  Gilbert  bas  been 
named  news  editor  of  the  Chel¬ 
sea  Record  to  succeed  Franic  J. 
D'lwd,  who  retired  after  25  years 
of  .service.  .Mr.  Gill>ert  has  been 
oii  the  staff  of  the  H’orcc.sfcr 
(.Mass.)  Telegram  and  (lazette 
tht‘  past  two  yeais. 


Frederick  Dakrau  —  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Winn- 
emucca  Nevada.  Daily  Bnlletin. 


H.  Mau'cl-M  Van  Loan,  news 
editor  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News — appointed 
editor  of  the  Churchman,  official 
newspaper  of  the  Albany  Ei)is- 
copal  Diocese. 


Walter  Hawver,  city  editor 
of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union  and  former  radio-tv  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  .Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  —  to  manager  of 
news  operations  for  WTEN,  Al¬ 
bany  tv  station. 


GREETINGS  —  Joe  Digles,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Les  Vegas  Press  Club, 
extends  greetings  to  1,000  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  "working  press" 
gathered  for  the  Fourth  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Christmas  Party  at 
Morris  Lansburgh's  Fabulous  Fla¬ 
mingo  Hotel,  Las  Vegas. 


Patrick  J.  Rcciianan  and 
Oliver  Starr  Jr.,  editorial 
writers — promoted  to  assistant 
editors  of  the  editoi  ial  page  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


AND  COMPANY 

are  pleased  to  announce 
negotiation  of  the  sale 
of  the  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
PUBLIC  OPINION 
to  J.  Warren  McClure, 
Publisher  of  the  Free  Press 
of  Burlington,  Vermont. 


REUNION  —  Comedienne  Phyllis 
Diller  is  shown  with  Abe  Kofman, 
publisher  of  the  Alameda  (Calif.) 
Times  Star.  Before  entering  show 
business,  Phyllis  wrote  household 
hints  for  Kofman's  newspapers. 
The  reunion  took  place  at  the 
Flamingo  Hotel,  Las  Vegas. 


nation-wide  personal  service 

1 8  0  7  McDonald  lane 

RALEIGH,  N.  C.  •  TEmple  3-3018 


PLBLIC  REL4TIONS 


PR  Firm  Gets  Space 
With  Space  News 


Chicago 

When  the  next  ffiant  space 
vehicle  is  launched  from  Cape 
Kennedy,  Chicagfo  newspapers 
and  the  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International  will 
apain  get  action  sequence  and 
other  photos  from  the  Selz 
Organization,  Inc. 

The  men  supervising  the  job 
will  be  a  former  Chicacjo  Sun- 
Times  and  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon- 
Sews  editorial  staffer,  George 
Eisenhuth,  a  Selz  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  the  Cook  Electric 
Company’s  public  relations  and 
Robert  Seger,  a  Cook  Electric 
account  executive  who  was  for¬ 
merly  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Star. 

When  a  space  vehicle  is 
launched,  Mr.  Eisenhuth  keeps 
in  close  contact  with  Chicago 
press  outlets,  reporting  by  phone 
the  recovery  of  camera  capsules 
which  had  been  mounted  on  the 
perimeter  of  the  vehicle’s  lower 
stage. 

The  capsules  on  one  vehicle 
were  ejected  at  about  70  miles 


altitude,  followed  a  trajectory  to 
about  90  miles  high,  and  were 
brought  back  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean  by  means  of  self-contained 
recovery  sy.stems. 


Newspapers  Inforiiieil 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
a^ree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 


21  West  10th..  KANSAS  CITY  MO 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  220  Mortt^wnurv 
ATLAN1A.  34  N  I 

CHICAGO.  17S  W  J^k&on 
NFW  YORK  111  John 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 


CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


specialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


Caiadait  ^urtsr  P**t 
Philad«l»hl>  Dally  Nam 
Pauaie  HaraM  Nam 
W.  B.  Saandart 
Tha  Jauraal  af  Caaiaiarea 
Tha  Binshaoitas  Praat 


Tranton  Timas 
BrIatsI  Dally  Csurlar 
Nt<a  Bruntwlek  Hama  Naw> 
Patarasn  Evaalna  Nam 
Ssmarsat  Praaa.  Inc. 


PHILAOELPHU  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING.  PHILADELPHIA  7,  LOcust  3-9882 


The  job  Eisenhuth  and  Seger 
do  is  typical  of  Selz  men’s  oper¬ 
ations. 

Only  the  boss — Lee  Seabolt, 
among  the  key  men  of  the  organ¬ 
ization,  is  not  a  former  news¬ 
paperman.  Probably  he  would 
have  been,  too,  if  he  hadn’t 
started  with  Selz  when  he  was 
19.  When  Lawrence  Selz  died 
two  years  agfo  the  employes 
bought  the  firm  and  installed 
Mr.  Seabolt  as  president. 


the  company  as  an  authoi  i  .y  on 
this  subject. 


Oilier  Newspapermen 


Newspapers  and  wire  services 
were  supplied  with  photos  show¬ 
ing  how  the  capsules  were  in¬ 
stalled  on  a  Saturn  last  winter 
and  how'  they  functioned.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  key  editors  were  informed 
by  phone  after  recovery  of  the 
first  five  capsules  within  a  short 
time  after  launch.  Follow- 
through  messages  were  supplied 
when  the  sixth  and  seventh 
capsules  were  recovered.  High 
seas  prevented  recovery  of  an 
eighth. 

It  was  the  first  time  so  many 
capsules  were  ejected  from  a 
single  space  vehicle  in  launch, 
and  recovering  seven  of  eight 
was  an  accomplishment  duly 
cited  by  the  press. 

Cook  Electric  works  with  both 
NASA  branches  such  as  he 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  in 
Houston  and  the  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center  in  Houston  and 
Maryland,  and  with  prime 
NASA  contractors  who  manage 
various  programs. 

For  instance,  recoverable  cam¬ 
era  capsules  which  record  in¬ 
space  functioning  of  vehicles,  are 
bought  by  contractors  in  charge 
of  vehicle  launches. 

Cook  is  interested  in  a  variety 
of  projects,  ranging  from  re¬ 
covery  of  objects  from  space — a 
Cook  designed  and  manufactured 
recovery  system  brought  back 
the  first  object  recovered  by  any 
country  from  space,  a  missile 
nose  cone — to  optical  tracking 
equipment.  Also  included  are  a 
variety  of  electronic  systems. 


Public  -Seoice  Job 


File  Is  (ximplele 


Besides  Mr.  Eisenhuth  the 
firm  has  three  key  men  who  are 
former  newspapermen  —  Frank 
Brunckhorst,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  account  supervisor,  12 
years  with  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune;  Neil  Gazel,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  account  supervisor, 
nine  years  at  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  and  Paul  Fullmer,  vice- 
president,  who  worked  as  a  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  two  years  on  the 
.Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News. 

So  newspaper  oriented  are  the 
Selz  people  that  in  hiring  they 
look  for  applicants  with  at  least 
two  years  of  writing  experience 
with  a  metropolitan  new'spaper 
or  good  magazine,  plus  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  work  with  people  and  to 
innovate  and  create. 

Mr.  Sealwlt’s  philosophy  is 
that  public  relations  is  a  con¬ 
crete  sales  tool,  contributing 
tangibly  to  increased  revenue; 
communication  with  specific  pub¬ 
lics  and  not  a  mysterous  science, 
but  rather  a  down-to-earth  daily 
assignment. 

“Strip  all  the  verbage,”  he 
said,  “and  public  relations  basic¬ 
ally  is  communication. 


“We  probably  are  second  rmly 
to  the  federal  government  ii  the 
amount  of  census  and  migr;  tion 
figures  available  through  this 
work  for  Mayfiower,”  Mr.  Sea¬ 
bolt  said. 

The  firm  keeps  its  accounts  a 
long  time,  like  the  Galvanized 
Ware  people.  Another  manufac¬ 
turers  association  has  been  with 
Selz  12  years,  a  hardboard  man¬ 
ufacturer  13  years. 

Its  employes  stay  around  a 
while  too.  Brunckhorst,  14 
years;  Eisenhuth,  11  years; 
Gazel,  nine  years;  and  Fullmer, 
seven  years. 


Tri-State  Chapter 
Of  SDX  Chartered 


Mr.  Seabolt  takes  particular 
pride  in  the  public  service  job 
his  organization  has  done  for  the 
Galvanized  Ware  Manufacturers 
Council.  Selz  over  the  years  has 
developed  an  education  program 
that  has  resulted  in  ordinances 
specifying  approved  metal  garb¬ 
age  containers.  Enforcement,  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  was  assured  by 
distribution  of  condemnation 
labels  to  health  departments 
throughout  the  country. 

Selz  offered  health  depart¬ 
ments  publicity  kits  and  special 
health  notices  to  individuals 
pointing  up  the  problem  of  un¬ 
sanitary  containers  and  how 
they  attract  rats  and  flies. 

The  company  helped  to  revive 
the  piano  industry  after  the  last 
depression  by  preparing  lesson 
plans  and  keyboard  drawings  for 
newspaper  use.  It  coined  the 
word  “Blueburger”  for  ham¬ 
burger  topped  with  American 
blue  cheese,  it  suggested  compil¬ 
ation  of  migration  figures  for 
its  Aero  Mayflower  Transit  Com¬ 
pany  account,  thus  establishing 


Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Thirteen  journalists  from  Ala¬ 
bama,  Florida  and  Georgia 
chartered  a  professional  chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  for  the 
three-state  area  and  initiated 
seven  men  into  membership  here 
recently. 

Edward  Thomas  of  Atlanta, 
.southern  regional  director  of 
SDX,  presided  over  the  cere¬ 
monies,  welcoming  the  group  as 
the  169th  professional  chapter 
of  the  society. 

The  seven  initiates  ivere:  Mike 
Beaudoin,  managing  editor  of 
the  Tallahassee  Democrat;  Mal¬ 
colm  Johnson,  executive  editor 
of  the  Tallahassee  Democrat; 
Frank  Noel,  Associated  Press 
photographer;  R.  Robert  Brown, 
wlitor  of  the  Jackson  County 
Floridan  in  Marianna;  Frank 
Hazelton,  owner  of  WTNT  radio, 
Tallahassee ;  Frank  Pepper, 
news  director  of  WCTV,  Tallahas¬ 
see  ;  and  Lee  Edward  Kelly,  pub- 
lisher  of  the  Thomasville  (Ga.) 
Times-Enterprise. 

Officers  are;  Vernon  Bradford, 
Tampa  Tribune,  president;  John 
Hayes,  WTVJ  Miami,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Douglas  Starr,  Associated 
Press,  secretary-treasurer. 


Press  Club  Brings  60 
Students  to  Workshop 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Syracuse  Press  Club  re¬ 
cently  held  its  second  annual 
workshop  for  high  school  editors 
and  advisers  during  which  60 
students  got  to  meet  newsmen 
first  hand  to  discuss  “news- 
papering”  with  them. 

"The  workshop  idea  has  been 
spearheaded  by  Harold  Adding¬ 
ton,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
Herald- Journal;  aided  by  Ollie 
Sheremeta,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Post-Standard,  and  Dan 
Casey,  a  public  relations  execu¬ 
tive. 
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I»ritish  Press  Giant 
On  ‘Where  I  Failed’ 

Bv  Dinllev  Steele-Herl»ert 


London 

('ecil  King:  indulged  himself 
in  a  remarkable  bout  of  self- 
criticism  on  television  here.  He 
faif'd  television  cameras  and 
admitted  being:  “partly  to  blame” 
for  weak  managrement  within 
his  own  org:anization. 

But  as  the  chief  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  newspaper  and  mag:azine 
empire  he  is  big:  enougrh  to  make 
such  a  public  confession.  Mr. 
King:,  International  Publishing: 
Corporation  boss,  whose  inter¬ 
ests  are  spearheaded  by  tbe 
mass-selling:  Daily  Mirror  and 
the  steadily  ascending:  was 

api)earing:  in  a  prog:ram,  “Half 
Time  Britain,”  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  Mirror  set  out  to 
show  “why  Britain’s  industrial 
production  lags.” 

Speaking  about  trade  unions 
which  had  “very  naturally  used 
their  strengd^h  to  secure  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  they 
thought  advantageous  to  them¬ 
selves”  by  threatening  to  stop 
newspapers  while  in  production, 
he  mentioned,  too,  “a  very  great 
change”  in  the  attitude  of  the 
unions  IPC  had  been  dealing 
with  over  the  last  four  years — 
and  went  on  to  make  a  frank 
admission  concerning  “faults  of 
management.” 

It  was  certainly  true,  he  said, 
that  these  had  existed  in  Fleet 
Street;  the  situation  they  found 
themselves  in  at  the  time  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Press 
had  been  due  to  weak  manage¬ 
ment  by  his  own  firm. 

Mr.  King  continued:  “I  am 
afraid,  as  chairman  over  a  long 
I)eriod,  I  must  accept  a  certain 
amount  of  the  share  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  only  argument  I 
can  bring  forward  is  that, 
thanks  to  a  better  atmosphere,  a 
better  climate  of  opinion  in  the 
industrial  world,  we  have  now 
been  able  to  correct  the  weak¬ 
ness  shown  by  a  number  of 
firms,  including  our  own.” 

Referring  to  departments 
that  had  been  overstaffed,  Mr. 
King  said  they  were  “some  of  the 
principal  departments  employing 
most  of  the  people.”  His  firm’s 
evidence  to  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  Press,  he  recalled, 
had  claimed  that  “a  third  of  the 
staff  was  surplus  to  require¬ 
ments.” 

Following  this  unusual  ad¬ 
mission  of  poor  labor  relations, 
Mr.  King  dealt  briefly  with  how 
a  strike  affected  a  newspaper. 

“A  newspaper,”  he  said,  “has 


to  come  out  every  day.  Whereas 
in  most  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  a  stoppage  of  a  week  or 
two  doesn’t  matter  very  much,  in 
the  newspaper  industry  every 
day  that  passes  means  the  loss  of 
one  complete  issue  and  you  can¬ 
not  recover  it  afterwards.” 

The  shift  in  union  feeling  he 
explained  as  “partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  more  and  more  of  their 
younger  members  can’t  remem- 
l)er  the  terrible  unemployment 
and,  worse  still,  the  threat  of 
unemployment  which  hung  over 
every  working  man  in  the  depths 
of  the  1931  depression. 

“But  that  is,  after  all,  more 
than  30  years  ago.  The  younger 
members,  particularly,  are  more 
interested  in  the  later  ’sixties 
than  the  early  ’thirties.  This  has 
meant  a  change  of  attitude  on 
the  i)art  of  the  unions  and  also, 
I  hope,  on  the  part  of  manage¬ 
ment,  to  be  more  forward-look¬ 
ing  and  constructive  rather  than 
backward-looking  and  defen¬ 
sive.” 

Tliree  Weeks  Holiday 

Preceding  Mr.  King’s  revela¬ 
tions  by  no  more  than  an  hour 
or  two  was  an  equally  notable 
event  at  London’s  Hilton  Hotel. 
It  was  the  National  Society  of 
Operative  Printers  and  Assist¬ 
ants’  (Natsopa)  reception  to 
mark  their  75th  anniversary  at 
which,  amid  cheers,  general  .sec¬ 
retary,  Richard  Briginshaw,  told 
750  attending  that  the  printing 
unions  were  likely  to  get  the 
third  week’s  annual  holiday  for 
which  they  had  long  been  ask¬ 
ing. 

In  their  different  ways  both 
occasions — Mr.  King’s  broadcast 
and  Natsopa’s  celebration — cut 
sharply  across  accepted  but  now 
largely  outdated  images.  The 
spectacle  of  a  printing  trade 
union,  with  a  reputation  for 
especial  toughness,  choosing  one 
of  London’s  ‘Glossier’  symbols 
of  expense  account  living  as  a 
venue  for  such  a  reception  must 
vie  in  piquancy  with  the  per¬ 
formance  by  the  IPC  chairman. 

Mr.  King’s  soul-searching 
stood  out  in  dramatic  contrast 
to  certain  earlier  and  more  con¬ 
ventional  conceptions  of  how  big 
time  Press  proprietors  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  behave. 

So  far  as  the  printing  unions 
and  the  third  week’s  holiday 
goes,  the  issue  is  not  yet  final¬ 
ized,  as  conditions  are  imposed. 
But  there  are  many  indications 


of  moves  toward  greater  flexibil¬ 
ity  in  negotiations  with  the 
unions. 

Granville  Eastwood,  secretary 
of  the  Printing  and  Kindred 
Trades  Federation,  said  union 
members  were  being  recom¬ 
mended  to  accept  and  the  result 
of  the  ballot  was  expected  in 
mid- January.  The  offer  affects 
120,000  printing  trade  workers. 

Believers  in  the  power  of  sweet 
I’easonableness  should  rejoice  at 
these  signs.  They  reveal  what 
we,  in  the  British  newspaper 
industry,  have  always  believed 
to  be  true:  that  the  quality  of 
the  men  ultimately  responsible 
for  labor-management  relations 
in  publishing  and  printing  is 
such  that  the  establishment  of 
conditions — in  which  justice,  for 
all,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  pro¬ 
gressive  business  policies — can 
be  achieved. 

Praise  Fr«>iii  Thomson 

Speaking  for  the  newspaper 
jiroprietors  at  the  Natsopa  re¬ 
ception,  Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet 
was  lavish  in  his  praise  for  the 
union  and  its  general  secretary 
— “one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
forward-looking  of  all  the  union 
general  secretaries  in  this 
country.” 

He  also  underlined  the  need 
to  employ  manpower  resources  to 
much  better  advantage — a  de¬ 
velopment  which  could  well  be 
encouraged  so  far  as  the  Print  is 
concerned  if  the  already  men¬ 
tioned  conditions  attached  to  the 
holiday  arrangement  are  speed¬ 
ily  implemented. 

One  must  only  hope  that  the 
seasonal  spirit,  now  so  evident 
in  the  paid-for  columns  of  the 
l)apers  we  read,  is  not  over¬ 
influencing  us,  but  altogether 
current  manifestations  of  good 
intent  between  newspaper  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed  give 
grounds  for  hope,  we  believe,  for 
a  flourishing  future  for  printing 
and  publishing  in  the  UK. 

• 

Broadcast  Division 
Manager  Appointed 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Glover  DeLaney,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  WHEC 
Inc.,  has  been  named  manager 
of  the  Broadcast  Division  of 
Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

The  Gannett  Broadcast  Divi¬ 
sion  includes  television  stations 
at  Rochester  and  Binghamton, 
N.Y.,  and  at  Rockford,  Ill.,  and 
three  radio  stations — at  Roches¬ 
ter,  Binghamton  and  Danville, 
Ill. 

A  graduate  of  Hobart  College 
in  1933,  Mr.  DeLaney  began 
radio  work  that  year  in  his 
home  town  as  an  announcer  on 
WESG,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Sub-Editors 
To  Get  $200 
In  Guild  Pact 

CLE\’ELAND 

The  Plain  Denier  and  Prcus 
units  of  the  Cleveland  New.s- 
paper  Guild  voted  to  accept  a 
new  two-year  contract  proposal 
negotiated  with  publishers  of 
the  newspapers. 

The  contract,  which  received 
the  sanction  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  calls  for  gen¬ 
eral  increases  for  newsmen 
ranging  from  $10  to  $14.60  a 
week  over  the  two  years. 

It  will  raise  the  top  minimum 
pay  for  reporters,  copy  editors 
and  photographers  to  $166  by 
Nov.  1,  1965.  Copyboys,  clerks 
and  telephone  operators  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  minimum  pay  increase  of 
$6.50  over  the  two  years. 

Two  main  features  of  the  con¬ 
tract  are  an  attrition  clause  and 
the  establishment  of  a  new  clas¬ 
sification  for  assistant  managing 
editors  and  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tors  with  a  minimum  salary  of 
$200  after  three  years. 

The  attrition  clause  specifies 
that  in  the  event  of  automation 
there  will  be  no  reduction  in 
staff  by  dismissal.  Any  staff  re¬ 
duction  would  be  by  attrition, 
such  as  death  or  retirement. 

The  Guild  was  involved  in  a 
strike  against  the  two  papers  in 
1962  and  1963  that  lasted  129 
days. 

• 

Stiburban  Editor 
Will  Wed  ^QueetV 

Exeter,  N.  H. 

Reporters  not  only  write 
stories  about  beauty  contest 
winners.  Sometimes  they  marry 
them. 

So  David  W.  Bradley,  assist¬ 
ant  suburban  editor  of  the 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Daily  Tran- 
neript,  will  take  Elizabeth  Emer¬ 
son  of  Exeter,  Miss  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  of  1964,  as  his  bride  early 
in  January,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  parents  of  the 
bride-elect. 

Miss  Emerson  was  crowned 
Miss  New  Hampshire  at  a  Pag¬ 
eant  sponsored  by  the  Union 
Leader  Fund. 

• 

Wesliiighouse  Prizes 

Washington- 

Two  $1,000  prizes  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  writing  competition  of  the 
American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  the 
Westinghouse  Corporation  will 
be  presented  Dec.  27  at  Montreal 
to  Howard  Simons  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  Jeremy  Bern¬ 
stein  of  New  York  University. 
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The  Short,  Happy  Life 
Of  a  Slimmer  Intern 

My  Rick  Frietlniun 


Cai’olyii  Kiiiet,  a  pert  senior 
from  San  Jose  State  College, 
stood  chatting  outside  one  of 
the  meeting  rooms  in  the  Dis¬ 
neyland  Hotel.  The  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  Flying  Short  Course  had 
just  concluded  an  all-day  session. 

Along  with  her  photojournal¬ 
ism  professor  and  some  fellow- 
students,  she  had  driven  down 
from  San  Jose  some  .‘J50  miles  to 
the  north  to  attend  the  one-day 
seminar.  In  a  short  while  she 
would  be  making  the  trip  back. 

But  for  the  moment,  Carolyn 
was  talking  about  her  summer 
intership  program  on  the  San 
Bernardino  (Calif.)  Snn-Tele- 
ifram.  “It  was  pretty  quiet 
alongside  of  the  experience  of  a 
seasoned  newspaperman,”  she 
reasoned.  “After  all,  it  was  only 
si.x  weeks  and  I  hardly  touched 
the  real  life  of  a  newspaperman 
— or  woman.” 

The  internship  is  a  lab,  tech¬ 
nically  speaking,  she  went  on. 
“Rather  like  an  extension  ser\'- 
ice  of  the  college  with  the  intern 
generally  under  the  supeiwision 
of  the  editor  and  dependent  on 
him  for  details  of  the  course.” 

Mor»‘  Tliun  Lab 

She  mentioned  that  she  cov¬ 
ered  such  photo  assignments  as 
fires,  accidents,  adult  education 
classes,  students  helping  in  a 
convalescent  home,  the  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  Blood  Bank.  And  one 
got  the  impression  that  newspa¬ 
per  internships  can  be  more  than 
a  “lab,  technically  speaking”  to 
bright  students  such  as  Carolyn 
Kinet.  Carolyn  was  pressed  for 
some  details. 

“I  was  in  the  photo  lab  one 
morning  when  word  came  that  a 
search  party  had  found  the  bod¬ 
ies  of  three  teen-aged  boys.  They 
had  been  missing  all  the  previ¬ 
ous  night,”  Carolyn  related. 

“When  the  photographer  went 
out  to  get  a  picture,  he  asked  me 
to  go  along.  And  I  was  on  my 
way  before  I  could  even  think  of 
the  consequences. 

“The  excitement  was  like  a 
solid  entity  sitting  right  there 
in  the  pit  of  my  stomach.  I  had 
never  been  involved  in  any  acci¬ 
dent  this  closely  before. 

“It  had  occurred  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  where  the  car  had  gone 
over  a  cliff  and  plunged  1,200 
feet  down  the  mountainside.  One 
boy  had  survived  and  was  al¬ 
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ready  on  the  way  to  the  hospital 
when  we  arrived. 

“Now  they  were  bringing  up 
the  bodies  of  the  two  others. 
Much  to  the  amusement  of  my 
photographer  friend,  I  spent  the 
time  we  were  there  gathering 
all  the  details  I  could  from  the 
coroner  and  patrolmen — on  the 
other  side  of  the  road. 

“I  probably  could  have  taken 
the  pictures  if  I  had  needed  to, 
but  I  figured  I  had  enough  ex¬ 
citement  for  the  day.  .4nd  I  was 
able  to  give  a  lot  of  factual  de¬ 
tails  to  the  i)olice  reporter  who 
covered  the  story  from  the  office. 
This  .salvaged  some  of  my 
pri«le.” 

Carolyn  then  recalled  “a  dif¬ 
ferent  type  of  excitement” — the 
time  she  helped  cover  a  big  for¬ 
est  fire  that  threatened  part  of 
San  Bernardino  City  and  bumed 
thousands  of  acres  of  forest.  “I 
spent  one  whole  day  with  the 
photographer,  o.stensibly  gather¬ 
ing  some  color  on  the  fire-fight¬ 
ing  operations.  The  day  passed 
swiftly  and  it  was  an  education 
it.self  to  watch  the  fire-fighting 
teams  in  action. 

“At  one  point,  we  ventured 
into  the  foothills  to  less  than  a 
quarter-of-a-mile  from  the  fire 
line,  which  was  moving  directly 
toward  us.  It  was  a  tremendous 
experience  to  see  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  fire  and  wonder  how  a  few 
puny  men  could  contain  it.  It 
took  the  better  part  of  a  week 
to  finally  control  it. 

“Our  day  was  capped  by  a 
flight  along  the  fire  lines  in  a 
small,  four-seat  plane,  wdth  my 
friend  taking  aerial  shots.  I  had 
never  been  in  a  small  plane  be¬ 
fore  and  the  scared  feeling  vied 
with  the  excitement. 

“It  was  a  letdown  to  get  back 
to  the  office  and  find  a  parking 
ticket  on  my  car.” 

Vt’ider  Worlil 

Carolyn  reflected  a  bit  on  what 
the  six  weeks  meant  to  her  as 
an  intern.  “I  became  aware  there 
was  a  world  outside  my  circum¬ 
scribed  existence  that  was  easy 
to  get  involved  in.  The  excite¬ 
ment  will  probably  wear  off  the 
more  I  get  involved  in  newspaper 
work.  But  I  saw  there  was  a 
much  wider  world  that  was  the 
province  of  the  newspaperman. 
Wider  than  someone  with  an 
ordinary  job  who  can  only  see 
his  particular  little  area.  And  I 


want  to  take  a<lvantage  of  that 
world  if  I  can. 

“The  advantages  of  an  intern¬ 
ship  to  the  student  are  tremen¬ 
dous,  provided  the  paper  can 
offer  a  varied  |)rogram.  I  know 
of  .some  cases  where  students 
did  nothing  for  six  weeks  except 
make  up  pages.  I  was  lucky  in 
my  choice  of  the  Sun-Telegram. 
It’s  a  daily  paper  with  a  large 
circulation,  well-known  in  the 
county-wide  area,  liked  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  its  readers. 

“When  I  had  to  go  into  the 
community  for  a  story,  the  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Stin-Telegram  always 
got  a  friendly  respon.se.” 

The  Sun-Telegram,  with  a 
combined  morning  and  evening 
circulation  of  f)8,l()9,  bad  a  large 
staff  and  well-defined  areas  of 
separate  juri.sdiction.  But  Caro¬ 
lyn  pointed  out  that  she  was 
moved  aiound  in  and  out  of 
these  various  jurisdictions  and 
was  able  to  view  it  overall. 

“I  also  moved  freely  between 
the  photo  lab  and  the  news¬ 
room,”  she  went  on.  “On  feature 
stories  I  was  given,  I  did  the  in- 
terx'iews,  took  accompanying 
pictures,  did  all  the  processing 
myself  and  turned  the  complete 
thing  into  the  editor.  This  neces¬ 
sitated  dividing  my  time  between 
the  two  de])artments.” 

Varied  J«di 

Her  job  ranged  from  reading 
proofs,  writing  headlines  and 
gathering  vital  statistics  to  cov¬ 
ering  City  Hall  and  w'riting 
up  the  daily  traffic  fatalities. 
“Everyone  was  very  patient  with 
me,  even  though  I  disrupted  the 
usually  .sacrosanct  darkroom 
area.  The  fellows  in  the  photo 
lab  were  l)ehind  me  100  percent 
and  that  was  a  tremendous 
morale  booster. 

“On  general  assignment,  it 
was  often  exciting,  sometimes 
.scary.  I  had  not  done  many  in- 
tendews  previously  and  I  .still 
thought  of  myself  as  an  in- 
tnader  the  five  times  I  did  com¬ 
munity  feature  stories. 

“I  was  pleasantly  surprised 
that  most  people  are  more  than 
willing  to  talk  about  themselves 
and  their  pet  activities.  In  one 
case,  a  man  I  inter\'iewed  kept 
giving  me  information  on  yet 
another  one  of  his  pet  projects 
in  hopes  that  I  could  persuade 
the  editor  to  use  it.  I  finally  got 
it  in,  though  it  was  just  a  few 
inches.” 

Carolyn  thought  an  internship 
program  such  as  she  partici¬ 
pated  in  was  also  beneficial  to 
the  newspapers.  “They  get  six 
weeks  of  essentially  free  labor, 
because  the  interns  cannot  be 
paid  for  work  that  they  are  get¬ 
ting  class  credit  units  for.  The 
paper  can  use  the  intern  to  fill 
in  for  summer  vacation  spots 
and  can  be  reasonably  well- 


THE  TWO  WORLDS  OF  CARO¬ 
LYN  KINET  —  As  a  school  staff 
photographer,  she  gets  a  shot  of 
Hubert  Humphrey  at  a  political 
rally  on  the  San  Jose  State  Col¬ 
lege  campus  .  .  . 

assured  that  the  intern  at  lea.<t 
knows  the  rudiments  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.” 

Carolyn  worked  the  regular 
day  shift.  Mornings,  she  was 
usually  in  the  news  room.  She 
would  read  the  morning  edition, 
maybe  type  up  the  birth  an¬ 
nouncements  as  they  came  in.  Or 
work  at  the  wire  desk  for  an 
hour  or  so.  She  did  about  one 
feature  a  week,  including  photos 
and  the  mornings  also  included 
setting  up  inteiwiews  or  pic¬ 
tures. 

On  Monday  or  Tuesday,  Caro¬ 
lyn  would  accompany  the  City 
Hall  reporter  to  city  council 
meetings. 

The  moiTiings  also  included 
working  on  her  features  or  tak¬ 
ing  small  stories  the  city  editor 
assigned  her. 

Her  afternoons  were  spent 
mostly  in  the  photo  lab  if  she 
didn’t  have  a  story  to  work  on. 
Carol  ym  would  do  her  own  proc¬ 
essing  of  pictures  for  her  fea¬ 
tures  or  help  with  anything  that 
needed  doing  in  the  lab. 

On  a  few  occasions,  such  as 
with  the  big  forest  fire,  she  was 
out  of  the  office  all  day.  Oc¬ 
casionally  she  would  be  sent 
over  to  the  county  clerk’s  office 
to  pick  up  vital  statistics. 

Late  in  the  day,  Carolyn  often 
took  the  traffic  fatalities  over 
the  telephone  from  the  coroner’s 
office  or  police  department. 

In  Man’s  World 

As  she  got  ready  to  leave  the 
hotel,  Carolyn  mentioned  an¬ 
other  important  aspect  of  her 
six  weeks  “being  a  girl  in  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  male  world.” 

The  worst  disadvantage  to 
this  she  could  think  of  was 
transporting  photo  equipment. 
“A  man  with  a  press  camera 
and  flash  can  be  a  graceful,  effi- 
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nalism  Society  for  Women;  Kap¬ 
pa  Tau  Alpha,  the  National 
Scholarship  Fraternity  in  Jour¬ 
nalism;  and  Kappa  Alpha  Mu, 
the  Honorary  Photojournalism 
Fraternity.  Also  a  life  member 
of  the  California  Scholarship 
Federation,  she  has  a  scholastic 
average  of  3.1. 

The  22  -  year  -  old  senior  re¬ 
ceives  her  BA  in  Journalism 
(photojoumalist)  Emphasis  in 
January,  1965.  And  after  that 
what,  she  was  asked  as  she  got 
ready  to  leave  the  Disneyland 
Hotel? 

“Look  for  a  newspaper  job,” 
she  answered. 


Ex-U.  C.  Journalism 
Dept.  Director  Dies 
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Oakland,  Calif. 

Phillip  F.  Griffin,  64,  journal¬ 
ism  teacher  at  the  University  of 
California  since  1941  and  head 
of  the  department  on  the  Berke¬ 
ley  campus  from  1954  to  1959, 
died  here  Dec.  16. 

Mr.  Griffin  entered  education 
following  a  news  career  with 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
other  California  newspapers. 

*  *  « 

Charles  A.  Barber,  87,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Chilliwack 
(B.C.)  Progress:  recently. 

«  *  * 

Ed  Moyer,  former  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Vancotiver  Prov¬ 
ince  and  more  recently,  public 
relations  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Pacific  National  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Vancouver.  B.C. ;  Dec.  16. 

«  *  * 

Taylor  M.  Smith,  56,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star;  Dec.  20. 

*  «  * 

Charles  McNamee,  74,  who 
spent  49  years  as  a  reporter  and 
editor  on  Michigan  newspapers; 
Dec.  21. 

*  *  * 

Alexander  Gardner  Samp¬ 
son,  64,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Halifax  (Nova 
Scotia)  Chronicle  from  1930  to 
1945;  Dec.  18. 


.  . .  As  an  intern  photographer  for  the  San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram,  she 
gets  a  shot  of  a  bomber  dropping  chemicals  on  a  forest  fire. 


cient-looking  sight.  A  girl  would 
have  to  have  the  muscles  of  a 
lady  WTestler  to  support  a 
Graphic  with  one  hand  for  any 
length  of  time. 

“I  have  small  hands  and  wrists 
and  am  only  five-four.  If  I  had 
to  use  that  equipment.  I  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  quite  handicapped. 
Luckily,  the  smaller  format 
cameras  have  proved  just  as 
useful  for  newspaper  work  and 
are  much  easier  to  handle.” 

Carolyn  claimed  a  girl’s  pres¬ 
ence  is  apt  to  inhibit  a  gathering 
which  is  all  or  predominantly 
male.  She  said  this  happened  to 
her  when  she  had  to  photograph 
student  body  officers,  etc.,  on 
campus. 

“I^t’s  face  it,”  Carolyn  mused, 
“photojournalism  of  the  every¬ 
day  kind  is  still  a  man’s  world.” 

Carolyn  told  one  story  to  il¬ 
lustrate  her  “girl  -  in  -  man’s 
world”  syndrome.  “One  night, 
I  took  a  group  shot  of  the  men’s 
P.E.  society  for  the  yearbook. 
There  \vere  20  good-looking 
husky  males  and  me. 

“It  was  raining  and  blowing 
out  and  they  were  locked  out  of 
the  building  where  they  were 
supposed  to  hold  their  meeting. 
I  wound  up  posing  this  formal 
shot  against  the  wall  under  an 
overhang  that  half-protected  us 
against  the  rain. 

“Rain  blew  in  around  my  cam¬ 
era  and  I  was  sure  I  would  elec¬ 
trocute  myself  with  the  elec¬ 
tronic  fiash  I  had  hooked  up. 
Looking  drenched  and  wind¬ 
blown  as  I  did,  I  would  rather 
have  gone  silently  home  than 
have  had  to  operate  my  equip¬ 
ment  under  the  scrutiny  of  those 
20  pairs  of  eyes.  My  equipment 
that  evening  was  a  4x5  Speed 
Graphic,  a  bag  full  of  electronic 
flash  gun  and  batteries  and  a 
heavy  tripod,  all  of  which  I  bal¬ 
anced  under  an  umbrella  to 
shield  them  from  the  rain.” 


Carolyn  added  that  there  were 
compensations  to  the  “girl  in 
man’s  world”  of  journalism. 
“How’  many  other  girls  work  in 
a  place  where  they  are  the  only 
female?  I  think  there  often  can 
be  a  better  comradeship  than  in 
an  office  full  of  girls.  At  least  I 
like  it  better. 

“The  woman  journalist  doesn’t 
have  to  wear  a  uniform  so  she 
can  still  manage  to  look  attrac¬ 
tive  while  at  her  job.  Unless  a 
female  photographer  is  of  the 
designing  type  or  else  a  dumb 
blonde,  I  think  the  whole  ex¬ 
perience  can  be  beneficial. 

“There’s  the  excitement  of  an¬ 
ticipation,  of  not  knowing  what 
your  next  assignment  will  be. 
There’s  the  fact  that  you  have 
evidence  of  the  work  you’ve  done 
and  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  11  x  14  print  hanging 
on  your  wall  was  done  by  you 
and  you  alone.  In  a  way  it’s  like 
being  an  artist.” 

It’s  been  journalism  and  pho¬ 
tojournalism  all  the  way  for 
Carolyn  since  back  in  Edwards, 
Calif.,  where  she  edited  the  high 
school  newspaper.  At  San  Jose 
State,  she’s  been  active  in  Theta 
Sigpna  Phi,  the  National  Jour¬ 


Henry  Q.  Hawes  Dies; 
Pioneer  Agency  Man 

Kenwood,  Calif. 

Henry  Q.  Hawes,  76,  who  re¬ 
tired  to  cattle  ranching  after  35 
years  as  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  West  Coast  headquarters  for 
McCann-Erickson  Inc.,  died  Dec. 
19. 

Mr.  Hawes  joined  the  McCann 
Company  in  New  York  in  1913. 
He  was  general  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  office  from  1914 
to  1921,  except  for  World  War 
I  duty  as  an  artilleryman  in 
France.  His  West  Coast  M-E 
direction  followed,  1921-59. 

In  letirement  he  contributed 
$2,100,000  to  Bowdoin  College 
and  won  American  Hereford  As¬ 
sociation  honors  for  his  cattle 
breeding  activities. 

«  «  « 

Mrs.  John  O.  Davies,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record; 
recently. 

*  *  * 

H.  D.  Moitzon,  62,  editor  of 
the  weekly  McKinney  (Tex.) 
Examiner;  recently. 

V  *  * 

Charles  Briggs  Hall,  77, 
editor  and  owner  of  the  Mc¬ 
Gregor  (Tex.)  Mirror,  a  weekly 
and  a  newsman  for  60  years; 
recently. 
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Linage  Leap 
In  November; 
Year  Up  4% 

Total  advertising  linage  in  the 
52  Cities  measurements  of 
Media  Records  leaped  7%  in 
November  with  major  gains  over 
year-ago  figures  in  Display,  Re¬ 
tail  and  General  categories.  Gen¬ 
eral  showed  a  16.9%  jump, 
making  the  linage  for  11  months 
4%  above  that  in  the  corre- 
•sponding  period  of  1963.  Total 
linage  in  the  newspapers  meas¬ 
ured  was  running  better  than 
4%  ahead  of  Jan.-Nov.  linage 
last  year. 

City-by-city  figures  follow: 

1964  1943 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  JournaU . 2.4M,I9S  2,532,523 

IBeacon  Journal-S .  I,2U,5I0  913,475 

Grand  Total  .  3,752,705  3,445,998 

ALBANY  N  Y 

Knickerbocker-News-e  .  1,175,784  1,218,154 

Times  Union-m  .  1.292,381  1,300,924 

§TTime*  Union-S .  793,654  495,043 

Grand  Total  .  3,241,821  3,214,121 

Note:  All  newspapers,  although  not  full 
distribution  from  November  24lh.  to  end 
of  month,  the  linage  includes  full  month. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journal-m  .  1,779,188  1,850,943 

SJournal-S  .  764,959  495,337 

Tribune-e  .  1,778,039  1,732,844 

Grand  Total  .  4,322,184  4,079,164 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Con$titution-m  .  1,973,243  1,910,670 

Journal-e  .  2,788,838  2,415,204 

Journal  A  Constitutton-S  1,470,408  1,171,918 

Times-e  .  458,214 

Time$-S  .  288,825 

Grand  Total  .  7,179,748  5,697,792 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  2,788,838 

(82,542). 

(*)  Times  first  publication  June  12. 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Press-m  .  983,533  971,122 

*Press-S  .  281,325  198,108 

Grand  Total  .  1,245,358  1,149,230 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

|Naws-American-S  ....  852,188  448,041 

News-American-a  .  1,408,014  1,444,703 

fSun-m  .  1,492,813  1,440,445 

Sun-e  .  2,372,253  2,439,894 

Sun-S .  2,144,394  1,525,402 

Grand  Total  .  8,449,444  7,738,705 

BANGOR.  ME. 

News-m  .  851.175  849,029 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Pres$-e  .  1,544,498  1,624,853 

|Pres$.S  .  531,432  411,358 

Sun-Bulletin-m  .  534,101  412,085 

Grand  Total  .  2,430,231  2,448,294 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  .  988,871  943,575 

News-e  .  1,914,939  1,724,034 

tNews-S  .  1,031,734  804,294 

Gland  Total  .  3,937,544  3,473,905 

Note:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  1,914,939 

(42,129);  1,724,034  (40.820). 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Record  American-d  ...  793,311  817,513 

Advartiser-S .  454,823  280,436 

Globe-e  .  1,494,544  1,404,324 

Globe-m  .  1,643,376  1,784,347 

5Globe-S  .  1,845,747  1,137,762 

Herald-m  .  1,451,953  1,407,423 

fHerald-S  .  1,557,073  1,126,836 

Traveler-a  .  1,448,815  1,522,041 


Newspaper  Linage — S2  Cities 

(Compiled  bjr  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  Meuarements) 


1964 

1963 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1963 

Index 

Total  AdvertiKing 

November  .... 

.  276,449,000 

258,432,000 

107.0 

106.5 

October  . 

.  265,038,000 

267,691,000 

99.0 

100.1 

Year  to  date  . . 

.2,711,175,000 

2,595,917,000 

104.4 

104.6 

Display 

November  .... 

.  212,754,000 

196,589,000 

108.2 

106.0 

October  . 

,  197,441,000 

201,793,000 

97.8 

98.4 

Year  to  date  . . 

.1,978,854,000 

1,900,029,000 

104.1 

103.3 

Classified 

November  .... 

.  63,695,000 

61,843,000 

103.0 

108.5 

October  . 

.  67,597,000 

65,898,000 

102.6 

105.7 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  732,321,000 

695,888,000 

105.2 

108.3 

Retail 

November  .... 

.  164,790,000 

153,090,000 

107.6 

107.6 

October  . 

.  194,535,000 

151,413,000 

98.8 

102.8 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  1,502,089,000 

1,442,817,000 

104.1 

105.8 

Department  Store 

November  .... 

.  62,179,000 

56,038,000 

111.0 

108.5 

October  . 

.  52,621,000 

53,704,000 

98.0 

100.3 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  532,256,000 

508,402,000 

104.7 

104.2 

General 

November  .... 

.  30,120,000 

25,770,000 

116.9 

97.6 

October  . 

.  30,061,000 

28,907,000 

104.0 

88.9 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  270,397,000 

261,747,000 

103.3 

90.0 

.4utomotive 

November  .... 

.  13,138,000 

13,024,000 

100.9 

107.2 

October  . 

.  12,638,000 

16,011,000 

78.9 

77.5 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  150,473,000 

141,877,000 

106.1 

103.9 

Financial 

November  .... 

4,706,000 

4,705,000 

100.0 

105.1 

October  . 

5,207,000 

5,462,000 

95.3 

102.6 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  55,895,000 

53,588,000 

104.3 

107.5 

1944  1943 

1944 

1943 

BUFFALO, 

N.  Y. 

CINCINNATI 

.  OHIO 

Courier  Express-m . 

1,406,841  1,371,322 

Enquirer-m  . 

2,248,499 

2,217,147 

hCourisr  &press-S  _ 

1,305,531  1,001,979 

fEnquirer-S  . 

1,477,413 

1,399,725 

(Evening  News-e  . 

2,510,499  2,454,443 

Post  &  Times-Star-e  ... 

2,234,573 

2,273,569 

Grand  Total  . 

5.222.891  4,829,744 

Grand  Total  . 

4,142,485 

5,890,441 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

includes.  2,510,499 

(19.712):  2,454.443  (19,712). 

CLEVELAND, 

,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  . 

2,847,470 

2,482,909 

CAMDEN, 

N.  J. 

tPlain  Dealer-S  . 

2,128,082 

1,550,939 

Courier-Post-e  . 

1,940,490  1,842,442 

Press-e  . 

3,054,848 

2,841,373 

Grand  Total  .... 

30 


...10,711,444  9,884,482 


CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Mail-e  .  1,113,258  1,124,579 

GaieHe-m  .  1,105,441  1,158,222 

§Gaiette-Mail-S  .  482,740  309,577 

Grand  Total  .  2,701,479  2,592,378 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

News-e  .  1.187,740  1,188,192 

Observer-m  .  1,842,714  1,912,199 

tObserver-S  .  808,707  609,971 

Grand  Total  .  3,859,143  3,710,342 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  3,758,542  3,751,829 

Tribune-S  .  2,413,444  1,743,240 

tOaily  Naws-e .  2,243,087  2,029,292 

American-e  .  883,784  883,023 

American-S  .  779,082  544,642 

Sun-Times-m  .  1,972,026  1,798,642 

iSun-Times-S  .  1,175,490  813,048 

Grand  Total  . 13,225,477  11,583,754 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Tribune 
3,758,542  (345,073);  3,751,829  (453.042);  S 
2,413,444  (557.104);  (,743,240  (454,828).  Sun- 
Times-S  1,175,490  (209,299);  813,048  (155,- 
241). 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  linage  tabulations  shown  here  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 
They  may  not  be  printed  or  published  in 
any  form  without  explicit  permission  from 
M^ia  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records,  November  1944  Linages: 
’Includes  31,744  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
tincludes  44,598  lines  THIS  WEEK 
iincludes  35,492  lines  PARADE 
^Includes  100,479  lines  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE 


Grand  Total  .  8,052,400  7,095,221 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Press  3,- 

054,848  (354.717);  2,841.373  (234,933).  Plain 
Dealer-S  2,128,082  (25,170). 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  2,847,808  2,401,391 

Dispatch-S  .  1,751,783  1,300,328 

Citizen-Journal-m  .  1,150,955  1,048,347 

Star-w  .  34,974  56,823 


1944  1943 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  1.013,595 
(22,427);  485.079  (49,093). 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  347,777  I  748,0tt 

(Free  Press-S .  144,150  :  35.IM 

News-e  .  507.537  2  371,31! 

tNews-S  .  324,017  I  83,471 

Grand  Total  .  1,325,481  4  -  38,82] 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Freu  Press 
1,748,048  (204.321).  S  144,150  (38,4001;  535,- 
894  (47,188).  News  2,871,381  (219,423).  S 
324,017  (25.740);  1,283,478  (134,749). 

(’)  All  newspapers  on  strike  November 
I  through  November  24,  inc. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Star  Gazette  & 

Advertiser-d .  1,002,839  949.430 

*Telegram-S  .  317,157  254,801 

Grand  Total  .  1,319,994  1.204,431 

EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Times-m  .  1,421,138  1,470,398 

§Timas-S  .  485,804  347.400 

Herald-Post-e  .  1,400,097  1,373.443 

Grand  Total  .  3,307,039  3,211.241 

ERIE.  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,397,914  1,412,400 

§Times-News-S  .  620,519  411.225 

Grand  Total  .  2,018,433  1,823,825 

NOTE;  The  News,  Morninq,  and  the 

Times,  Evening,  are  sold  in  optional  combi¬ 
nation.  The  linage  of  one  edition,  the 
Times,  Evening  is  shown. 

EUGENE.  ORE. 

Register  Guard-e  .  1,385,494  1,340,172 

’Register  Guard-S  ....  448,277  321,537 

Grand  Total  .  1,853,973  1,441.709 

EVERETT.  WASH. 

Herald-e  .  1.103.243  1,120,482 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  .  1,053,870  1. 149.957 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

•News-e  .  2,036,755  2,171,444 

News-S  .  1,135,564  723,149 

News-sat .  344,349  374,793 

Grand  Total  .  3,518,448  3,271.404 

NOTE:  (•)  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  _  1,408,888  1,401,144 

IJournal  Gazette-S  ....  498,984  541,288 

News  Sentinel-e  .  1,914,393  2,001,354 

Grand  Total  .  4,022,245  3,943,788 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  .  1,074,225  998,459 

Star-Telegram-e  .  1,978,151  1,917,438 

§Star-Telegram-S  .  1,027,879  709,951 

Kess-e  .  545,760  544,993 

Press-S  .  229,447  141,578 

Grand  Total  .  4,855,482  4,322,419 

NOTE:  Press  Evening  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,554,471  1,547,549 

IBee-S  .  775,B74  581,225 


Grand  Total  .  5,785,520  5,004,909  Grand  Total  .  2,330,345  2,128,774 


DALLAS,  TEX.  GARY,  IND. 

News-m  .  2,341,605  2,284,442  Post-Tribune-e  .  1,439,395  1,417,432 

tNews-S  .  1,044,992  674,306  ‘Post-Tribune-S  .  712,742  548,202 

Times  Herald-e  .  2,758,339  2,528,772  -  - 

§Times  Herald-S  .  1,030,939  482,019  Grand  Total  .  2,352,157  2,145.834 

Grand  Total  .  7,177,875  4,171,539  .  ...  /f*-*-*' 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times 

Herald  2,758,339  (199.438);  2,528,  772  (40,-  NOTE:  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in  combi- 

nation  with  Timas  cvaning.  Linaga  of  ona 
edition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only  is  givan. 

1  -.n.ivn-.  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Journal-Herald-m  . .  2,396.118  2,234,989 

.  tPress-S  .  781,844  519,341 

§News-S  .  874,042  470,199  ___1_  - 

_  .  T  .  I  e  «■  ccn  Srand  Total  .  3,177,984  2,754,330 

Grand  Total  .  5,351,550  4,831,758 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

DENVER  COLO  Record-e  .  2,155,883  2,328,438 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  2,074,374  2.249.289  ..NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  2,155,883 

IRock  Mt.  News-S  ....  413,410  434,510  (111,030);  2,328,436  (95.774). 

.  HAMMOND.  IND. 

.  1.311,435  945,859  jimes-e  .  1,497,428  1,518,542 

_  .  -  .  ,  ,  ,,, . ,,,  Times-S .  420,294  479,448 

Grand  Total  .  4,452,824  4,214,543  __L_  _ 

*'■  Srand  Total  .  2,117,924  1,998,190 

451,205  (277.144);  2,544,905  (213,288).  NOTE:  Timet  Evening  published  five  days 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA  *  **•'' 

Register-m  .  442,042  419,784  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Tribune-e .  1,013,595  1,094.840  Patriot-m  .  1,448,440  1,498.834 

tRegister-S  .  485,079  489,375  §Patriot  News-S  .  444,580  471,513 

Grand  Total  .  2,340,714  2,204,001  Grand  Total  .  2,113,020  1.970,349 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  January  2,  1965 


IfM  I?i3 
HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Couont-m  .  1.321,585  1,253,288 

ICo.rant-S  .  1,188,515  753,189 

|T!iriQS-«  .  2,192,240  2,153,839 

88  -  - 

94  Grand  Total  .  4,702,340  4,180,094 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

—  Journal-a  .  188,241  281,289 

21 

ns  HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advirtisar-m  .  1,484,198  1,352,337 

S  Star  Bullatin-a  .  1,921,171  1,885,181 

tStar-8ulletin  t 

tr  Adverti$ar-S  .  759,821  495,728 

Grand  Total  .  4,185,188  3,533,244 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Chronicle-a  . 3,280,882  2,878,180 

|ChronicU-S  .  1,528,388  1,142,500 

9oit  m  .  2,887,874  2,432,188 

fPost-S  .  1,072,218  739,484 

Pras.-a  . .  —  544,041 

Grand  Total  .  8,748,920  7  738,351 

NOTE:  Prass-a  last  data  of  publication 
March  20,  1984.  Part  run  adv,  includas: 
Chronicle  3,280,882  (443,358);  2,878,180 

(114,599).  S  1,528,388  (17,338);  1,142,500 
18.835).  Post  2,887,874  (474,117);  2,432,188 
|N.875).  S  1,072,218  (18,818);  739,484. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Naws-a  .  1,755,724  1,880,883 

Star-m  .  1,944,933  1,980,092 

)Star-S  .  1,548,830  1,123,498 

Times-a  .  783,219  858,757 

§Times-S  .  334,399  258,185 

Grand  Total  .  8,384,905  8,099,415 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Ladgar-m  .  1,112,348  1,093,518 

fClarion  Laager  A 

News-S  .  482,719  354,048 

Daily  News-e  .  1,120,778  1,070,207 

Grand  Total  .  2,895,843  2,517,789 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  .  2,310,475  2,377,021 

(Times-Union-S  .  887,085  882,125 

Journal-e  .  991,858  1,018,984 

Grand  Total  .  4,189,218  4,058,110 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e .  1,332,245  1,330,300 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  1,332,245 

(88,451);  1.330.300  (80,453). 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  2,189,489  2,187,145 

Star-e  .  1,544,339  1,539,201 

IStar-S  .  1,144,787  775,089 

Grand  Total  .  4,878,575  4,501,415 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  829,589  881.159 

--  Naws-Sentinal-e  .  1,288,597  1,324,887 

193  §News-Sentinel-S  .  487,082  355,783 

>78  _  _ 

—  Grand  Total .  2,583,248  2,541,809 
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■y>  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Eagla-Tribuna-d  .  1,129,251  1,100,778 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

w  Arkansas  GaiaHa-m  ...  1,252,379  1,233,438 

§Arkansas  Gazatta-S  ..  805,997  388,058 

n*  Grand  Total  .  1,858,378  1,819,494 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Independant-m  .  2,307,504  2,172,588 

««  §lndependent  Press- 

—  Talegram-S  .  973,888  845,542 

Prass-Telegram-e  .  2,411,812  2,225,227 

Grand  Total  .  5,893,204  5,043,355 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  2,307,504 

(248,177);  2,172,588  (181,017).  2,411,812 

(248,177);  2,225,227  (181,017). 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Nawsday  Suffolk-e .  2,394,839  2,433,813 

Newsday  Nas$au-e .  2,854,803  2,877,818 

Grand  Total .  5,049,442  5,111,831 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  5,018,545  4,909,383 

Times-S  .  4,174,809  3,051,547 

Herald  Examiner-e  ....  2,043,415  2,108,729 

Herald  Examiner-S  ....  932,720  771,732 

Grand  Total . 12,189,289  10,841,391 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times 
5,018,545  (834,704);  4,909,383  (832,038).  S— 
4,174,809  (1,574,959);  3,051,547  (894,923). 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m .  1,584,797  1,807,938 

Courier  Journal-S  .  1,173,504  885,248 

Times-e  .  1,895,841  1,888.782 


1984 

1983 

LOWELL. 

MASS. 

Sun-a  . 

853,838 

828,054 

*Sun-S  . 

373,478 

308,801 

Grand  Total  . 

1,227,314 

1,134,855 

LYNN.  MASS. 

Item>e  . 

818,797 

818,375 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Laadar-d  . 

909,418 

914,272 

•News-S  . 

288,578 

284,987 

Grand  Total  . 

1,197,994 

1,179,239 

NOTE:  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op- 

tional  combination  with  the  following 

Monday  Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS, 

TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m 

2,053,504 

2,035,058 

(Commercial  Appaal-S 

1,048,497 

737,783 

Prass-Scimitar-a  . 

1,380,738 

1,349,747 

Grand  Total  . 

4,482,739 

4,122,588 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

includas: 

1,380,738 

(89,248). 

MERIDEN, 

CONN. 

Record  Journal 

(See  Note)  . 

888,855 

947,783 

NOTE;  Racord  Morning  and  Journal  Eva* 

ning  ara  sold  only  in  combination. 

.  Linage 

of  one  edition,  Racord  Morning 

only  is 

shown. 

MIAMI. 

FLA. 

Herald-m  . 

4,004,341 

3,921,802 

6Horald-S  . 

1,818,494 

1,402,983 

News-e  . 

1,055,389 

1,288,120 

(News-S  . 

337,959 

332,708 

Grand  Total  . 

7,214,183 

8,923,591 

NOTE:  Part  run  ad% 

includas: 

:  Herald 

4,004,341  (148,838);  3,921,802  (205,323).  S— 

1.818.494  (95,015);  1,402,983  (83.741). 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Santinal-m  . 

1,022,873 

935,178 

Journal-a  . 

3,388,317 

3,323,298 

(Journal-S  . 

2,097,817 

1,490,782 

Grand  Total  . 

8,508,807 

5,749,258 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribuna*m  . 

1,858,870 

1,584,447 

star-a  . 

2,891,185 

2,813,181 

(Tribuna-S  . 

.  1,888,181 

1,271,077 

Grand  Total  . 

8,034,038 

5,448,705 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv 

.  includas: 

2,891,185 

(441.881);  2,813,181  (287,224). 

MODESTO, 

CALIF. 

8ee-e  . 

855,915 

897,482 

§Bee-S  . 

.  340,824 

212,280 

Grand  Total  . 

,  1,198,539 

1,109,742 

NOTE;  Bee  Evening 

published 

5  days  a 

week  only. 

MONTREAL. 

CANADA 

*Star-e  . . 

,  3,078,180 

2,839,704 

Gazetta-m  . 

.  1,887,794 

1,830,583 

La  Prassa-e  . 

On  Strika 

3,031,295 

La  Patria-S  . 

258,848 

123,129 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  5,022,820 

7,824,711 

NOTE:  (*)  Includas 

WEEKEND 

MAGA- 

ZINE  linage.  (•*)  On  strike  La  Pressa  No- 

vember  1-30,  inc. 

MUNCIE, 

IND. 

Press-a  . 

.  941,278 

1,028,293 

Star-m  . 

899,851 

1,085,224 

•Star-S  . 

.  375,343 

257,135 

Grand  Total . 

.  2,218,470 

2.350.852 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  . 

.  1,889,982 

1,818,344 

Tannessaan*m  . 

.  1,878,908 

1 ,874,498 

Tennessean-S  . 

.  891,018 

817,987 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,259,908 

3,910,829 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-a  . 

..  99,134 

1,034,920 

§Standard-Times-S  ... 

388,825 

258,985 

Grand  Total . 

.  1,385,759 

1,293,885 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

•Journal  Courier-m  ... 

.  978,839 

858,891 

•Register-e  . 

.  1,597,125 

1,420,884 

Ragister-S  . 

.  1,008,991 

772,781 

Ragistar  &  Journal- 

Courier-Sat  . 

90,443 

109,008 

(Times-Picayune-S  . . 
States  A  Item-e  _ 


1984  1983 

...  1,307,771  1,001,258 

...  1,412,555  1.402.479 


Grand  Total  .  3,875,198 

*  Published  5  days  a  weak  only. 


NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-a  .  1,172,308 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times-Picayuna-m  .  3,128.355 


Grand  Total .  5,848,881  5,549,023 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Timas-m  .  3,033,130  2,855,224 

Times-S  .  4,174,827  2,971,822 

Herald  Tribune-m  .  955,292  922,553 

(Herald  Tribuna-S  ....  973,394  780.479 

News-m  .  2,279,778  2,078,323 

Naws-S  .  2,437,088  1,809,215 

Journal-Amarican-e  ...  979,290  1,091,952 

Journal-American-S  ...  503,215  398,998 

Post-e  .  1.007,782  1,034,597 

Post-S  .  150,095  97,220 

World  Telegram  A 

Sun-a  .  1,328,124  1,329,205 

Grand  Total  . 17,819,973  15,345,588 

NOTE.  Post  Evening  published  5  days  a 
weak  only.  Part  run  adv.  includas:  News 
2,279,778  (1,272,592);  2,078,323  (1,089,354). 
5—2,437.088  (1,882,000);  1,809,215  (1,288,- 
841).  Journal-Amarican  979,290  (121,434); 
1,091,952  (154,039).  5—503,215  (137,925); 

398,998  (  83.414).  World  Tel.  A  Sun  1,328,- 
124  (150,385);  1,329,205  (141,481).  Herald 
Tribune  5—973,394  (  58,304);  780,479  (45,578). 
Split  run  adv.  totals:  News  255,355.  S-— 
132,830. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  ...  1,489,513  1,527,887 
§Long  Island  Prass-S  ..  817,872  848,975 

Grand  Total  .  2.287.185  2,174,882 

NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO- 
LA  PRENSAI,  N.  Y. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-m  ..  309,597  324,192 

El  Diario-La  Pransa-S  . .  93,959  88,982 

Grand  Total  .  403,558  391,154 

NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 

Naws-e  .  939,937  893,170 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  939,937 
(28,340):  893,170  (40,188). 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Prass-m  .  1,484,778  1,580,041 

5Pras$-S  .  533,288  403,058 

limes-Herald-e  .  1,302,932  1,399,893 

Grand  Total  .  3,320,994  3,382,790 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-e  .  1,040,527  1,048,555 

'Gazette  s  .  300,308  210,825 

Grand  Total  .  1,340,835  1,259,380 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ledger-Star-e  .  1,937,081  1,859,591 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,373,344  2,470,112 

(Virginian-Pilot  A  Star-S  1,082,458  823,832 

Grand  Total  .  5,392,883  5,153,535 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Ladgar- 
Star  1,937,081  (489.585);  1,859,591  (485,445). 
Virginian-Pilot  2.373.344  (428.543);  2.470.112 
(455,973).  Virginian-Pilot  A  Star  1,082,458 
(172,341);  823,832  (158,999). 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-o  .  2,391,185  2,281,787 

§Tribuna-S  .  1,084,818  843,380 

Grand  Total  .  3,475,803  3.125,187 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  2,391,185. 
3,125,187. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,483,301  1,401,478 

Oklahoman-S  .  735,990  518,053 

Times-e  .  1,407,847  1,403,190 

Grand  Total  .  3,808,938  3,320,719 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Okla¬ 
homan  1.483.301  (128.825);  1,401,478  (52.- 
959).  Times  1,407,847  (147,025);  1,403,190 

(158,977). 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World-Herald 

(See  Note)  .  1,511,189  1,541,894 

(World-Herald-S  .  1,088,044  789,839 

Grand  Total  .  2,599,213  2,311,333 

NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of  only 
one  edition.  Evening,  is  shown. 


1984 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-New$-a  .  1,094,355 

klndapandant- 

Star  News-S .  545,849 

Indapandant-m  .  1,047,232 

Grand  Total .  2,887,238 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

Call-m  .  439,072 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

Times-e  .  I,()00,9I4 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

Naws-e  .  795,330 

Journal-m  .  1,325,905 

News-Journal-S  .  580,510 

Grand  Total  .  2,881,745 


ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Star-a  .  2,870,241  2.948,318 

Santinei-m .  2,870,241  2,948,318 

Sentinel-S  .  1,293,438  958,034 


Grand  Total .  4,454,142  4,181,984  Times-Picayuna-m  . 

EDITOR  Si  PUBLISHER  for  January  2,  1965 


Grand  Total  .  8,833,918  8,848,888  (Democrat  A 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Star  2,870,-  Chronicle-S 
241  (594,102);  2,948,318  (822,315).  Sentinel  Timas  Union-e 
2,870,241  (594,102);  2,948,318  (822,315).  Sen¬ 
tinel  1,293,438  (421,147);  958,034  (395,772).  Grand  Total 


PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (Sea  Note)  1,443,800  1,487,287 
IJournal  Star-S  .  831,852  402,985 

Grand  Total .  2,075,452  1,870,272 

NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Journal 
Star  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  only  one  adition — Journal  Star  Evening 
— is  show. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,728,830  2.500.535 

(8ulletin-S  .  1,235,884  738,550 

Inquirer-m  .  2,204,495  1,940,819 

Inquirer-S  .  2,221,011  1,518,201 

News-e  .  1,003,197  899,872 

Grand  Total  .  9,391,397  7,595,977 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Bulletin 
2,728,830  (  334,508):  2,500,535  (179,810).  S— 
1.235.884  (343.380);  738,550  (130.174).  In¬ 
quirer  2,204,495  (288,081);  1,940,819  (28,372). 
S— 2.221.01 1  (252,794);  1,518,201  (55.013). 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  2,813,400  3,088,248 

(Republic-S  .  1,238,599  908,328 

Gazette-e  .  2,842,028  2,998,241 

Grand  Total  .  8,894,025  8,970,815 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  A  Sun-Tel.-m  1,524,705  1,412,844 

Prass-e  .  2,208,918  2,111,725 

(Press-S  .  1,314,853  988,128 

Grand  Total .  5.048,274  4,512,895 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  2,507,402  2,291,884 

§(Oregonian-S .  1,293,438  889,273 

Oregon  Journal-e  .  792,104  757,528 

Grand  Total  .  4,592,944  3,938,485 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  792,104 
(39,401);  757,528  (20,278). 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,571,274  1,598,805 

Journal-m  .  2,018,120  2,012,727 

(Journals  .  1,220,489  847,890 

Grand  Total  .  4,809,883  4,457,022 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  .  1,219,741  1,221,803 

§Eagle-S  .  800,839  448,813 

Grand  Total  .  1,820,380  1,870,218 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evening  and  Times  Morn¬ 
ing  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
e^tion  (Eagle  Evening)  is  shown. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-e  .  1,825,047  2,012,800 

Timas  Dispatch-m  .  1,851,749  1,888,578 

Timas  Dispatch-S  .  1,301,009  1,003,160 

Grand  Total  .  4,977,805  4,904,336 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise 

(See  Note)  .  1,590,582  1,505,759 

§Press-Entarprise-S  _  585,508  383,213 

Grand  Total  .  2,158,090  1,888,972 

NOTE:  Enterprise  Morning  and  Press 
Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition.  Enterprise  Morning  is  shown. 

Part  run  adv.  includes:  l,590,5ffi  (22,715); 

1,505,759  (29,581). 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times-m  .  1,079,878  1,174,328 

§Times-S  .  497,487  314,832 

World-Naws-e  .  1,099,085  1,155,318 

Grand  Total  .  2,878,410  2,844,278 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  A 

Chronicle-m  . 2,189,087  2,148,977 


ROCHESTER 

^5*.034  Democrats 

Chronicle-m  . 

848,888  (Democrat  A 

2,870,-  Chronicle-S  . 


1964  1963 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star  (Saa  Nota)  .  I,2S7,675  1.283,445 

Star-S  .  718,075  474,726 


Grand  Total  1,975,750  1,758,171 

NOTE:  Star  Morning  and  Ragistar-Rapub- 
lic  Evaning  sold  in  combination.  Linaga 
of  only  ona  adition  —  Star  Morning  —  is 
shown.  Star  Morning  publishad  fiva  weak 
days  only,  ancluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bea-e  2,547,103  2,649,884 

§Baa-S  .  1,038,682  745,169 

Union-m  924,431  1,090,182 

•Union-S  .  279,162  336,402 


Grand  Total  .  4,789,378  4,821,637 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  1,769,379  1,613,271 

tGlobe-Democrat-wa  ..  827,826  654,611 

Post-0 ispatch-a  .  2,419,936  2,301,443 

§Post-Oispatch-S  .  1,748,724  1.294.676 


Grand  Total  .  6,765,865  5,864,001 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Globe- 
Democrat  1,769,379  (301.709);  1,613,271 

(339,626).  w»-e27.826  (14,302);  654.611 

(17.146).  Post-Dispatch  2.419  936  (146,632); 

2  301,443  (146.735).  S— 1.748,724  (24,046). 

Globa-Oamocrat  —  Morning  publishad  5 
week  days  only. 

ST.  FAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m . 1.195,622  1,174.468 

^Pioneer  Prass-S  1.117,766  856,582 

Dispatch-a  .  2,108,999  2.008,048 


Grand  Total  4,422.387  4,039.098 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  2,108.999 
(217,192);  2,008.048  (175,978). 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Indepandent-a  .  1,161,412  1,120,240 

Timas-m  .  2,325,934  2,347,593 

§Timas-S  .  946.540  698,136 


Grand  Total .  4,433,886  4,165,969 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Timas 
7,325,934  (111,902);  2,347.593  (82.784).  S— 
946,540  (32.048);  698,136  (28,069). 

SALEM,  ORE. 

Oregon  Statesman-m  ..  I,0U,94I  1,009,081 
‘Oregon  Statasman-S  ..  2W,024  240,104 

Capital  Journal-a  .  1,203,523  1,107,513 


Grand  Total .  2,559,488  2,356,698 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribuna-m  2,151,563  2,255,686 

Tribuna-S  .  977,201  701,511 

Desarat  News 

Telegram-a  .  2,135,520  2,175,451 


Grand  Total  .  5,264,284  5,132,648 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

E*prass-m  .  1,547,308  1,466,902 

tExpress-News-S  .  889,877  6M,6M 

cxprass-News-Sat .  254,265  373,500 

Naws-a  .  1,618,892  1,582,179 

Light-a  .  1,998,181  1,846,730 

6Liqht-S  994,848  707,601 

Light-Sat.  152,038  183,270 


Grand  Total  7,455  409  6.849,840 

NOTE:  Express  Morning,  News  Evaning 
end  Light  Evaning  publishad  5  days  a 
week  only.  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Light- 
Sat.  152.038  (14,324);  183,270. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-m  . 1,880,351  1,902,055 

§Sun-Telegram-S  .  664,580  502,480 


Grand  Total  .  2,544,931  2,404,535 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  1,880,351 

(60,068);  1.902.055  (62,673).  Sun  Morning, 
and  Telegram  Evening,  are  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination.  Linaga  of  ona  edi¬ 
tion,  Sun  Morning  is  shown. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1,843,877  1.831,037 

§Union-S  .  1,200,321  887,905 

Tribune-e  .  2,544,639  2,498,569 


Grand  Total  .  5,588,837  5,217,511 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,290,537  2,320,382 

Chronicla-S  .  1,280,223  912.650 

Examinar-m  .  2,505,079  2,500,365 

Examiner-S  .  1,375,297  1.091,345 

News-Call-Bullatin-a  ..  1,252,026  1,297,869 


Grand  Total  .  8,703,162  8.122,611 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Chronicle 

2,290,537  (14,360):  2,320,382  (133.180).  Ex¬ 
aminer  2,505.079.  2,500,365  (76,160). 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Marcury-m  .  2,977,737  3,041,554 

News-e  .  3,024,058  2,998,216 

t§Mercury-Naws-S  _  1,174,181  784,989 


Grand  Total .  7,175,976  6,824,759 

32 


1964  1963 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Mercury 
2,977,737  (190,128);  3.041,554  (104,122). 

News  3,024,058  (190,128);  2,998,216  (104,- 

122). 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 
Indapandant-Journal-e  1,522,874  1,363,715 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 


Gaiatta-m  . 

1,398,109 

1,375,487 

Union  STar>« . 

865,722 

1.008.555 

Grand  Total  . 

2,263,831 

2,384,042 

SCRANTON.  PA 

Times-e  . 

1,126,206 

1,213,212 

SEATTLE.  ' 

WASH. 

Post-lntelli^encar-m  ... 

1,336,253 

1.394.465 

|Post-lntalligancer-S 

556,268 

392,125 

. 

2,133,765 

2.229.248 

Times-S  . 

972,914 

769,342 

Grand  Total  . 

4,999,200 

4,785,180 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  . 

1,003,833 

1,087,447 

Times-m  . 

1,294,268 

1,376,857 

1imas-S  . 

626,147 

518,815 

Grand  Total  . 

2.924,248 

2,983,119 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribuna-a 

1,576,304 

1,492.360 

Tribuna-S  . 

801,100 

618,786 

Grand  Total . 

2,377,404 

2,111,146 

SPOKANE, 

WASH. 

Spokasman-Reviaw-m  . . 
tSpokesman-Raviaw-S  . 

778,567 

496,372 

800,766 

381,408 

Chronicta-a  . 

930,804 

964,951 

Grand  Total . 

2,205,743 

2,147,125 

STOCKTON, 

CALIF. 

Record -a  . 

1,700,990 

1,624,136 

SYRACUSE 

.  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-a  . 

1,860,500 

1,914,935 

^Herald-Amarican-S 

845,394 

495,529 

Post-Standard-m  . 

980,423 

1,102,178 

tPost-Standard-S  . 

311,400 

253,782 

Grand  Total  . 

3,997,717 

3,766,424 

TACOMA. 

WASH. 

News-Tribuna-a  . 

1,622.534 

1,535,807 

Naws-Tribune-S  . 

577,611 

435,622 

Grand  Total . 

2,200,145 

1,971,429 

TAMPA, 

FLA. 

Tribuna-m  . 

2,159.951 

2,082,347 

tTribuna-S  . 

1,003,549 

769,174 

Timas-e  . 

1,385,172 

1,340,419 

Grand  Total  . 

4,548,672 

4,191,940 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  2,159,951 
(106,336). 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

•Timas-m  .  6^,637  466,536 

Blada-e  .  2,140,445  1,580,046 

Blade-S  .  1,199,674  541,522 


Grand  Total  .  4,005,756  2,588,104 

NOTE;  (•)  Publishad  5  days  a  weak  only. 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globa  A  Mail-m  .  1,710,450  1,673,608 

•Talegram-a  .  2,568,110  2,669,668 

Star-a  .  2,829,009  2,857,402 


Grand  Total  .  7,107,569  7,200.678 

NOTE:  (•)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linaga.  Part  run  adv.  includes:  2,568,- 
110.  2,669,668  (76.006). 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-a .  1,165,181  1,246,804 

•Timas  Advartiser-S  ...  693,931  608,971 

Trentonian-m  .  850,285  962,299 


Grand  Total  .  2,709,397  2,818,074 

NOTE:  Times  Evening  publishad  5  days 
a  week  only. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  ....  1,247,164  1,180,813 
NOTE;  Record  Morning  and  Times- 
Record  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition  (Record  Morning)  is 
shown. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 


Tribuna-e  . 

..  1,707,379 

1.735.765 

World-m  . 

..  1,689,782 

1,759,819 

World-S  . 

..  796,907 

501,371 

Grand  Total  . 

..  4,194,068 

3,996,955 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  . 

898,602 

935,401 

1964  1963 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  .  970,587  1,097,568 

•Observer  Dispatch-S  .  392,878  369,657 

Prass-m  .  1,271,629  1,463,577 


Grand  Total  .  2,635,094  2,930,802 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

News-a  .  1,290,542  1,300,526 

Post-m  .  3,873,034  3,719,527 

kPost-S  .  2,055,214  1,533,014 

Star-a  .  2,710,170  2,749,693 

tStar-S  .  1,480,089  1,137,138 


Grand  Total  . 11,409,049  10,439,898 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-a  .  1,408,232  1,257,034 

Rapublican-S  .  611,856  414,062 


Grand  Total  .  2,020,088  1,671,096 

NOTE;  American  Evaning  and  Republican 
Morning^  sold  only  in  combination.  Linaga 
of  American  Evening  only  is  shown. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Post  (See  Note)  .  1,418,223  l,409,2IS 

Post-Times-S  .  611,235  524,199 


Grand  Total  .  2,029,458  1,933,414 

NOTE;  Post  Morning  and  Timas  Evaning 
sold  in  combination.  Linaga  of  one  edition 
(Post  Morning)  is  shown.  Part  run  adv. 
includas:  Post  1,418,223  (49,712);  1,409,215 
(19,284).  S  524,199  (23,203). 

WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP, 


N.  Y,  (10  CITIES) 


Mamaronack  timas-a  . 

987,434 

930,043 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-a 

1,158,883 

1,073,812 

New  Rochelle  Standard 

Star-a  . 

1,159,838 

1,123,338 

Ossining  Citiien- 
Ragister-a  . 

1,035,905 

944,902 

Peakskill  Star-a  . 

854,288 

868.793 

Port  Chaster  Itam-e  . . . 

1,191,685 

1,120,855 

Tarrytown  Naws-a . 

1,012,429 

944,040 

Yonkers  Herald 
Statasman-e  . 

1,336,182 

1,264,273 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e  . 

Rockland  Journal 
Naws-a  . 

1,381,883 

1,271,179 

988,450 

924,214 

Grand  Total  . 

11,106,977 

o 

i 

WICHITA, 

KANS. 

Eagle-m  . 

1,599,549 

1,545,507 

Beacon-e  . 

958,205 

1,152,257 

tEagla  t  Baacon-S  .... 

678,918 

426,940 

Grand  Total  . 

3.236.6n 

3,124,704 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C. 


Journal-m  . 

1,316,655 

1,305,702 

Santinal-a  . 

1,277,556 

1,240,878 

Journal  t  Santinal-S  ... 

546,702 

394,310 

Grand  Total  . 

3,140,913 

2,940,890 

WORCESTER. 

MASS. 

Talegram-S  . 

735,044 

428,778 

Talagram-m  . 

1,026,643 

1,031,103 

Gaietta-a  . 

1,139,303 

1,187,640 

Grand  Total  .  2,900,990  2,647,521 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Telegram 
1,026,643  (23,225);  1,031,103.  Gaxetta  1,139,- 
303  (12,210);  1,187,640. 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  .  1,734,189 

iVindicator-S .  701,955 


Grand  Total  .  2,436,144 

NOTE;  (*)  On  Strike:  November  1-30, 
Inc. 


ADVERTISING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m  .  487,168  539,420 

Telagraph-S  .  228,522  149,091 


Grand  Total  .  715,690  688,511 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  33.281  lines 
(1964);  31  130  lines  (1963). 

NOTE:  Telegraph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  Naws-e. 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

State-m  .  1,154,147  1,206,516 

Stata-S  .  554,761  484,060 

Record-a  .  910,633  820,279 


Grand  Total  .  2,619,541  2,510,855 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  33.281  lines 
(1964);  31,130  lines  (1963). 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  719,425  737,989 

Naws-Tribuna-m  .  707,787  717,490 

News-Tribuna-S  .  582,750  435,101 


Grand  Total  .  2,009,962  1,890,580 

EDITOR  ac  PI 


1964  I<t3 
MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  .  727,086  802,823 

World-S  .  308,510  2S2,70S 

Naws-Star-e  .  712,267  751.566 


Grand  Total  .  1,747,863  I,8r094 

NORWALK,  CONN. 

Hour-a  .  1,075,436  1,015,343 

PASSAIC.  N.  J. 

Herald  Naws-e  .  1,223,853  1,272,391 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Naws-e  .  1,438,674  1,319,166 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledgar-e  .  982,081  82?  666 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribuna-m  .  493,330  53<i  934 

Scrantonian-S  .  536,559  397.272 


Grand  Total  .  1,029,889  934  206 

Includas  PARADE  34.392  lines  (1964);  27,- 
725  lines  (1963). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Racord-m  .  549,552  630  036 

Times-Laadar-e  .  1,179,753  1,210.646 

Independant-S .  744,418  589.364 


Grand  Total  2.4n,723  2,430.046 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  33.281  lines 
(1964);  31,130  lines  (1963). 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 


ABERDEEN, 

S  D. 

Amarican-Naws-a  . 

367,472 

363,748 

American-Naws-S  . 

244,398 

136,010 

Grand  Total  . 

611,870 

499,758 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-e  .  1,180,382  1,161,307 

APPUTON  WRIAH-MENASHA,  WIS. 

Post-Crascant-a  .  1,142,386  1,143,212 

Post-Crascant-S  .  357,518  276,080 


Grand  Total  .  1,499,904  1,419,292 

BLOOMINGTON.  ILL. 

Pantagraph- 

all  day  E  S .  1,189,160  1,135,344 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  869,800  824,097 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Rapository-a  .  1,740,172  1.945.524 

Repository-S  .  999,012  505,162 


Grand  Total  .  2,739,184  2,450,666 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN- 
MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 

Southern  lllinoisan-a  ..  570,038  400,988 

Southern  Iliinoisan-S  ..  122,290  132,328 


Grand  Total  .  692,328  533,316 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA.  ILL. 


Couriar-a  . 

876,232 

764,596 

Couriar-S  . 

292,754 

307,328 

Grand  Total  . 

1,168,986 

1,071,924 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

Gazette-e  . 

856,135 

828,276 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  & 

Times-Star-a  . 

731,054 

728,518 

DANBURY, 

CONN. 

News-Timas-a . 

1,029,980 

1,010,996 

DAVENPORT, 

,  IOWA 

Democrat-m  . 

1,088,220 

949,046 

Times-a  . 

1,343,342 

1,347,052 

Times-Damocrat-S  . 

529,578 

387,478 

Grand  Total  . 

2,961,140 

2,684,576 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

Naws-a  . 

834,663 

826.042 

News-Journal-S  . 

298,414 

235,641 

Journal-m  . 

940,762 

980,042 

Grand  Total  . 

2,073,839 

2,041,725 

DECATUR, 

,  ILL. 

Harald  &  Raview-ma  .. 

1,067,010 

1,029,966 

Herald  &  Raviaw-S  . . . 

315,588 

318,052 

Grand  Total  .  1,382,598  1,348,018 
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1944 

1943 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Journal-a  . 

587,090 

512,414 

Journal-S  . 

280,042 

194,252 

Grand  Total  . 

847,132 

708,444 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 

Herald-eS  . 

1,044,432 

731,971 

GREEN  BAY 

,  WIS. 

Pre^s-Gaiatta-a . 

1,108,114 

1,103,744 

Press  Gaiettt-S  . 

374,444 

254,158 

Grand  Total . 

1.484,540 

1,358,904 

HAVERHILL, 

MASS. 

Gazetta-a  . 

410,444 

417,944 

HUNTINGTON, 

,  W.  VA, 

Adverti$ar-a  . 

1,012,304 

994,494 

Herald-D!spalch-m  _ 

1,009,744 

1,027,244 

Harald-Advartisar-S  ... 

432,197 

300,875 

Grand  Total  . 

2,454,247 

2,324,415 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

TImes-E  .  1,023,013  944,742 

Tlmes-S  .  554,024  444,348 


Grand  Total  .  1,579,037  1,413,090 

Doas  not  Includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Trlbune-Damocrat- 

All  Day  .  1,185,800  1,092,492 

kennewick-pasco-richland.  wash. 

Tri-City  Herald-e .  732,550  702,100 

Tri-City  Herald-S .  232,849  143,401 


G.  ind  Total  .  945,419  845,501 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY, 

KENOSHA,  WIS. 

News-e  .  1,405,838  1,211,444 

KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

Freeman-e  .  1,034,794  1,039,794 

KOKOMO,  IND. 

Tribune-s  .  843,842  894,390 

Tribune-S  .  259,140  187,514 


Grand  Total  .  1,122,982  1,081,904 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY  32,702 
lines  (1944);  31,830  lines  (1943). 

LINCOLN.  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  1,194,918  1,149,440 

Journal-e  .  1,180,483  1,100,743 

Journal  &  Star-S  .  528,249  304,924 


Grand  Total  .  2,903,870  2,577,129 

Includes  PARADE  40.214  lines  (1944);  29.- 
821  lines  (1943). 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y, 

Union-Sun  &  Journal-e  4^,158  424,120 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e  .  1,493,520  1,359,533 

State  Journal-m  .  1,501,899  1,403,402 

State  Journal-S  .  427,340  385,721 


Grand  Total  .  3,422,759  3  148,454 

Includes  PARADE  38.997  lines  (1944);  27,- 
415  lines  (1943). 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y, 

Times  Herald-Record-m  873, IM  917,490 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  .  1,009,080  949,749 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEBR. 

Telegraph-Bulletin-e  . . .  587,448  554,052 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-e  ..  1,134,444  1,113,328 
Standard-Examiner-S  . .  424,578  352,414 


Grand  Total  .  1,559,044  1,445,944 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  32.704  lines 
(1944);  32,438  lines  (1943). 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA. 

Derrick-m  .  542,402  544,824 

News-Herald-e  .  444.585  441,753 


Grand  Total  .  1,008,987  1,028,579 

ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

Star-m  .  525,434  579,922 

PADUCAH.  KY. 

Sun-Democrat-e  .  747,844  840,484 

Sun-Democrat-S  .  319,254  204,144 


Grand  Total  .  1,047.122  1,044,850 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 

Herald-News-e  .  1,218,431  1,273,524 

Includes:  PARTIAL  RUNS.  Total  12,228 
lines. 


1944 

1943 

PITTSFIELD, 

MASS. 

Barkihlra  Eagla-a . 

1,004,222 

1,004,340 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Prass-Rapublican-m  - 

594.744 

587.398 

PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y, 

Union-Gaiatta-a  . 

248,430 

257,152 

PORTLAND.  ME. 

954,234 

1.019,447 

Exprats*a  . 

840,048 

845,511 

Telagram-S  . 

451,994 

304,322 

Grand  Total  . 

2.248.294 

2,191,300 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m  . 

1,041,158 

1,104,810 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Journal-a  . 

1,180,525 

1,131,392 

Journal-S  . 

701,354 

509,432 

Grand  Total  . 

1.881,881 

1.441,024 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  32.702  linas 

(1944);  31,830  linas  (1943). 

pUINCY, 

ILL. 

717,822 

490,718 

328,328 

Harald-Whig-S  . 

231,532 

Grand  Total  . 

1,019,044 

949,354 

RAPID  CITY.  S.  D. 

487.548 

733,498 

Journal-S  . 

325,710 

213.444 

Grand  Total  . 

1,013,278 

947,142 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE,  ILL. 

Rock  Island  Argus-a 

1.244,584 

1,142,294 

Molina  Dispatch-a  . . 

1,351,442 

1,279,748 

SALISBURY, 

1  N.  C. 

Post-e  . 

447,514 

440,248 

Post-S  . 

220,178 

175,182 

Grand  Total 

847.492 

815,430 

SIOUX  falls,  s.  d. 

Argus-Leader-a . 

784.244 

810,754 

Argus-Laader-S  . 

341,180 

232,148 

Grand  Total  . 

1,125,444 

1,042,902 

STROUDSBURG.  PA 

530  838 

524,232 

TERRE  HAUTE.  IND. 

Star-m  . 

Strike 

789.420 

Tribune-e 

Strike 

843,450 

Tribune-Star-S  . 

Strike 

497,434 

Grand  Total  . 

Strike 

2,150,514 

TOPEKA. 

KANS. 

Capital-m  . 

1,030,218 

1,000.044 

State  Journal-e 

1.153,104 

1,117,544 

Capital-Journal-S 

471,045 

254,229 

Grand  Total  . 

2,454,389 

2,371,837 

TUCSON. 

ARtZ. 

Star-m  . 

1,494,344 

1,884,234 

Star-S  . 

444.808 

393,757 

Citiien-e  . 

1,979,558 

2,101,557 

Grand  Total 

4,120,732 

4,379,550 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

Naws-Sun-e . 

1,331,428 

1,244,020 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

News-Journal-me 

1,944,221 

2,083,043 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  1. 

.  878,187 

802,499 

MORE 

PUBLISHERS 
COME  TO 


for  widest  choice 
of  press 


PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

Commercial-e  .  725,312  484,054 

Commercial-S  .  224,184  213,414 


Grand  Total  .  951,494  897,470 

Does  not  include  32.702  lines  FAMILY 
VEEKLY.  » 
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1944  1943 

CANADA 
CALGARY.  ALTA 

Herald-e  .  2,134,008  1,925,854 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-e  .  1,852,394  1,944,897 

HAMILTON,  ONT, 

Spectator-e  .  2,428,737  2,348,399 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT 
Record-e  .  1,419,714  1,459,284 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  441,417  481,854 

LONDON,  ONT. 

Free  Press-me  .  2,057,374  2,102,325 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nuqget-e  .  418,193  444.551 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Citiien-e  .  2,043,004  2,035,799 

LeDroit-e  .  1,094,452  1,074,440 

REGINA.  SASK. 

Leader-Post-e  .  1,304,572  1,289,007 

SASKATOON,  SASK. 

Star-Phoenix-e  .  1,040,454  1,059,947 

SYDNEY,  N.  S. 

Capa  Breton  Post-e  ...  1,118,935  1,011,082 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Sun-e  .  2,578,223  2,545,184 

Province-m  .  1,324,774  1,387,929 

Includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  105,595 
lines  (1944);  113,244  lines  (1943). 


Keeney  with  Astros 

Arthur  J,  Keeney,  former  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  newspapers 
in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Texas,  has 
joined  the  Houston  Sports  Asso¬ 
ciation  owners  of  the  Houston 
Astros  of  the  National  League 
and  operators  of  the  Astrodome. 


Death  Robs  Bartlett 
Of  Ashtabula  Post 

Painesville,  Ohio 

Carroll  E.  Bartlett,  assistant 
publisher  and  general  manager 
for  Rowley  Publications’  Lake 
and  Geauga  County  operations, 
died  of  a  heart  attack,  Dec.  20. 
He  was  04. 

Effective  January  1,  Mr.  Bart¬ 
lett  was  to  have  assumed  a  new 
position  in  the  Rowley  organi¬ 
zation.  He  was  to  have  served  the 
organization  from  the  Ashtabula 
office  as  an  assistant  publisher. 
.Announcement  of  this  new  as¬ 
signment  was  made  only  two 
weeks  ago  by  Donald  C.  Rowley, 
president. 

Mr.  Bartlett  first  joined  the 
Painesville  Telegraph  in  1921  as 
a  cub  reporter.  He  left  the  com¬ 
pany,  working  for  other  news¬ 
papers,  but  rejoined  the  Tele¬ 
graph  as  business  manager  in 
1951.  He  was  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  publisher  in  1958,  and  later 
assumed  further  responsibilities. 
• 

PR  Appointment 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

David  P.  Murray,  a  former 
Raleigh  newspaper  reporter  and 
photographer,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  office  manager  here  for 
John  Harden  Associates  Inc., 
public  relations  firm.  He  joined 
the  company  in  1961. 


* 


footnote 


*Thc  1965  Editor  Publisher  Market  Guide 
includes  1965  estimates  of  population, 
retail  sales  and  individual  income  for  your 
market  and  your  county.  Why  not  quote  these 
accurate,  current  market  statistics  in  your 
promotion? 

All  you  need  is  a  copy  of  the  1965  E&P 
Market  Guide,  a  footnote  and  an  asterisk 
.  .  .  and  you’re  in  business. 
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14  Women 
Win  $10,000 
Prize  Money 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Fourteen  awards  for  best 
women’s  paj^es,  fashion  writing 
and  reporting-writing  excellence 
in  the  1964  J.  C.  Penney-Univer- 
sity  of  Missouri  Journalism 
Awards  competition  were  an¬ 
nounced  Christmas  Day  by  Jour¬ 
nalism  Dean  Earl  F.  English. 
The  winners  share  $10,000  in 
prizes. 

The  single  $1,500  prize  for 
reporting-writing  excellence, 
given  for  the  first  time,  was 
awarded  to  Dorothy  Brant 
Brazier,  women’s  editor  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Timea.  Miss 
Brazier’s  top-scoring  entry  was 
a  series  on  the  hidden  alcoholic. 

Other  winners  and  their  news¬ 
papers  are: 

CLASS  I — (25,000  or  less  cir¬ 
culation) — First:  Reno  (Nev.) 
Evening  Gazette,  Mrs.  Florence 
Burge,  women’s  editor.  Second: 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Evening 
Independent,  Mrs.  Anne  Rowe, 
women’s  editor.  Third:  Glendale 
( Calif. )  News-Press,  Betty 
Preston,  women’s  editor. 

CLASS  II— (25,000  to  100,- 
000)  —  First:  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Daily  Stm,  Mrs.  Marie 
Saulsbury,  women’s  editor.  Sec¬ 
ond:  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times, 
Mrs.  Virginia  Hill  Hunt, 
women’s  editor.  Third:  Canton 
(Ohio)  Repository,  Helen  Car- 
ringer,  women’s  editor. 

(iLASS  III — (100,000  and  up) 
— First:  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
Marie  Anderson,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor.  Second:  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Jur- 
ney,  women’s  editor.  Third:  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  James  P. 
Estes,  women’s  editor. 

CLASS  IV  —  (Weeklies)  — 
Fir.st:  San  Fernando  (Calif.) 
Valley  Sun,  Thelma  Barrios, 
women’s  editor.  Second:  Evans¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Review,  Mrs.  Lorraine 
Bannon,  women’s  editor.  Third: 
Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News,  Ethel 
Taylor,  women’s  editor. 

FASHION:  Ruth  Wagner, 
fashion  editor,  Washington  Post. 

Prizes  of  $1,000,  $500  and 
$250  go  to  the  three  women’s 
page  winners  in  each  of  the  four 
circulation  classes.  The  fashion 
writer  may  choose  a  special 
$1,500  cash  award  or  $750  cash, 
plus  a  week’s  expense-paid  trip 
to  any  European  fashion  center. 

The  awards  program,  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  in  1960  through  a  Penney 
company  grant,  honors  James 
Cash  Penney,  89,  founder  of  the 
department  store  chain. 
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Goodman  Trasmondi  Wilson 


Gkiodman  Named 
Business  Manager 
In  Gannett  Group 

Camden,  N.  J. 

William  H.  Goodman  has  been 
promoted  from  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  to  business  manager  of  the 
Camden  Courier-Post,  a  Gannett 
Group  newspaper. 

William  A.  Stretch,  publisher 
of  the  Courier-Post,  also  an¬ 
nounced  three  other  promotions. 
They  are: 

Herman  F.  Trasmondi — from 
classified  advertising  manager  to 
advertising  director. 

Thomas  B.  Wilson — from  as¬ 
sistant  classified  advertising 
manager  to  classified  advertising 
manager. 

Leroy  P.  Evans,  comptroller, 
will  also  assume  the  duties  of 
personnel  director. 

Mr.  Goodman  joined  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Post  in  April,  1946,  and 
sei^’ed  as  classified  and  retail 
advertising  manager  until  he 
became  advertising  director  in 
1959. 

Mr.  Trasmondi  joined  the 
Courier-Post  in  1948  and  has 
been  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  since  1954. 

Wilson  has  been  with  the 
newspaper  eight  years  and  been 
assistant  classified  manager 
since  August,  1963. 

Mr.  Evans,  a  24-year  veteran 
of  the  newspaper,  was  promoted 
to  comptroller  in  May,  1947. 

• 

Tv  Critics  Devote 
Long  Hours  to  Job 

Television  critics  on  U.  S. 
newspapers  are  generally  ex¬ 
newsmen  or  editors  with  a  deep 
interest  in  the  theater,  a  heavy 
working  schedule  and  an  abid¬ 
ing  faith  that  the  television  fare 
will  improve. 

TV  Guide  magazine  (Jan.  2), 
in  an  informal  survey  of  a  dozen 
critics  on  newspapers  from 
coast  -  to  -  coast,  offered  these 
facts : 

The  critics  range  between  30 
and  50  years  of  age,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  are  college  grad¬ 
uates,  they  read  intensively 
about  television  and  the  indus¬ 
try  and  many  of  them  put  in  12 
to  16-hour  working  days. 


Newsroom  Cost  I«leas 
Told  ill  Synipositim 

A  report  on  methods  being 
usetl  by  managing  editors  to 
reduce  costs  in  the  newsroom 
(E&P,  Dec.  12)  was  the  result 
of  a  survey  conducted  by  Paul  V. 
Miner,  managing  editor  of  the 
Kan.sas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  for  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association. 

Although  the  story  made  it 
appear  that  numerous  methods 
of  cost  cutting  had  been  applied 
by  the  Star,  this  was  not  the 
case.  Mr.  Miner  pointed  out  that 
none  of  the  methods  employed 
related  to  the  Star,  but  rather  to 
the  100  newspapers  whose  man¬ 
aging  editors  replied  to  Mr. 
Miner’s  sur\'ey  queries. 

A  compendium  of  responses 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Miner  for 
the  APME  convention  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  manner  that  respond¬ 
ents  remained  anonymous.  He 
said  plans  are  being  made  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  to  distribute 
the  22-page  report  to  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

• 

Briish-Moore  Buys 
4  Calif.  Weeklies 

El  Monte,  Calif. 

George  W.  Phelps  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  El  Monte  Herald, 
Rosemead  Valley  Herald,  La 
Puente  Valley  Herald  and  Val¬ 
ley  Herald  Gravey  Advertiser, 
has  announced  the  sale  of  the 
papers  to  the  Oxnard  Press- 
Courier,  a  subsidiary  of  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers  Inc.,  of  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Phelps  said  he  sold  the 
papers  to  devote  full  time  to  his 
administrative  duties  with  the 
Brown  Military  Academy,  near 
Los  Angeles. 

• 

Over  2-i\f illiou  Mark 

Houston 

The  Houston  Chronicle  has 
published  its  2  millionth  classi¬ 
fied  ad  for  1964,  making  it  the 
first  evening  newspaper  ever  to 
publish  2  million  classified  ads 
in  a  single  year.  Only  three  other 
newspapers  have  published  2 
million  classified  ads  in  one 
year:  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 


3  Editors 
Promotions  in 
Newsweek  Shift  ^ 

Three  major  staff  promotions 
were  announced  this  week  by 
Osborn  Elliott,  editor  of  Ni  tvs- 
iveek  Magazine. 

Kermit  Lansner,  formerly  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  has  been  named 
managing  editor, 

Lester  Bernstein,  who  liad 
been  senior  editor  for  National 
Affairs,  has  been  made  execu¬ 
tive  editor. 

John  Jay  Iselin,  formerly  a 
correspondent  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau,  is  now  National 
Affairs  editor. 

The  moves  followed  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Executiv'e  Editor 
Gordon  Manning,  who  was 
named  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  television  news  for  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

Mr.  Lansner,  42,  has  been 
with  Newsweek  since  1954. 
Prior  to  joining  Newsweek,  he 
was  managing  editor  of  Art 
News.  He  has  also  done  work 
for  the  U.  S.  Economic  Cooper- 
tion  Administration  in  Paris  and 
has  been  an  Assistant  Professor 
of  Philosophy  at  Kenyon  Col¬ 
lege. 

Mr.  Lansner  is  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  College  and  completed 
his  graduate  work  at  Harvard 
and  Columbia.  During  the  sec¬ 
ond  World  War  he  was  a  Jap¬ 
anese  language  officer  with  the 
intelligence  branch  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Bernstein,  44,  became  Na¬ 
tional  Affairs  editor  of  News¬ 
week  in  January,  1963.  He  had 
previously  been  vicepresident 
for  corporate  affairs  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company. 
He  played  a  key  role  in  arrang¬ 
ing  the  Kennedy-Nixon  debates. 

Mr.  Iselin,  31,  joined  News- 
week’s  Washington  bureau  in 
1962.  He  was  formerly  a  writer 
for  Congressional  Quarterly  and 
a  reporter  for  the  Boston  Globe. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  where  he  received  a 
Marshall  Scholarship  enabling 
him  to  read  law  at  Cambridge 
University.  He  received  a  B.A. 
and  an  M.A.  from  Cambridge, 
and  will  receive  his  Ph.D.  from 
Har\’ard  in  February. 
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SYNDICATES 

Small  Writer  Creates 
Big  Dog  ‘Marmaduke’ 

|{y  Philip  II. 


“Anderson  and  Leeming” 
sounds  like  the  name  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise,  and  that’s  ex¬ 
actly  what  it  is.  The  partners 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  hot  dog — the  hottest,  in 
fact,  in  newspaper  comics. 

Why  “Marmaduke”  is  such  a 
hot  feature  is  a  moot  question. 
The  two-column  cartoon  depicts 
the  activities  —  perhaps  depre¬ 
dations  is  a  better  word — of  the 
biggest  and  ugliest  dog  you  ever 
saw.  Looking  at  this  monster 
for  the  first  time,  one  wonders 
how  anybody  could  find  him  at¬ 
tractive.  And  when  he  reveals 
himself  as  something  of  a  bully, 
the  puzzlement  is  complete. 

Yet  this  horrendous  creature 
is  beloved  by  millions  of  news¬ 
paper  readers  of  all  ages. 
Among  the  Star’s  galaxy  of 
nearly  40  strips  and  panels, 
“Marmaduke”  ranks  in  popu¬ 
larity  just  behind  “Beetle 
Bailey”  and  “Mr.  Tweedy,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  most  recent  com¬ 
ics  readership  poll.  It  also  rates 
high  in  about  200  other  newspa¬ 
pers. 

‘More  Like  People’ 

Dog  lovers  say  Marmaduke 
reminds  them  of  their  own  pet. 
Some  say  he’s  “just  like”  a  dog 
they  used  to  own,  a  dog  in  their 
neighborhood,  or  a  dog  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  friend  or  relative.  Some 
readers  who  don’t  care  much 
about  dogs  one  way  or  the  other 
enjoy  Marmaduke  because  he  re¬ 
minds  them  of  people  they  know. 
As  one  put  it  to  me  recently, 
"He’s  more  like  people  than 
people.”  To  small  children, 
“Mommyduke”  is  a  sort  of 
super-de  luxe  edition  of  their 
own  dog  or  the  kind  of  dog  they 
dream  of  having. 

The  process  of  manufacturing 
this  strange  animal  begins  in 
a  Washington  apartment,  moves 
to  a  Vista  (Calif.)  studio,  and 
returns  to  the  starting  point  for 
finishing  touches.  It  begins  and 
ends  with  a  tiny  widow  with 
short  blond  hair  and  gray-green 
eyes  who  took  over  the  job  from 
her  husband. 

Accepted  by  Syndicate 

Leeming  first  used  Marma¬ 
duke  as  a  character  in  a  short 
story.  Then  it  occurred  to  him 

(Mr.  Love  is  feature  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Star). 


that  the  hulking  beast  might 
make  an  interesting  character 
for  a  comic.  Anderson  agreed, 
and  the  two  worked  together 
—  by  mail,  long-distance  tele¬ 
phone,  exchanges  of  tape  re¬ 
cordings  and  occasional  meet¬ 
ings  —  until  they  had  enough 
samples  to  show  to  a  syndicate. 
Robert  Dille,  president  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
liked  the  samples  and  signed  the 
partners  to  a  10-year  contract. 
Marmaduke  moved  into  the  Star 
on  Jan.  3,  1955. 

The  byline  still  .says  “Ander¬ 
son  and  Leeming,”  but  the  part¬ 
nership  isn’t  the  same.  Leem- 
ing’s  \vife,  Dorothy,  also  had 
started  selling  ideas  to  cartoon- 


"Please  let  me  go  now!  It's  getting 
dark!'' 


ists,  and  when  he  became  ill  she 
gave  him  a  hand  with  Marma¬ 
duke.  During  the  last  two  years 
of  his  illness,  she  carried  on  the 
feature  so  successfully  that, 
after  his  death,  Dille  offered  her 
a  contract  making  her  the  Leem¬ 
ing  of  Anderson  and  Leeming. 

How  It's  Done 

“I  write  10  to  15  ideas  a 
week  and  mail  them  to  Brad 
in  Vista,”  she  explains.  “I  de¬ 
scribe  the  situation  I  have  in 
mind  and  provide  a  gagline. 
When  Brad  has  a  couple  dozen 
cartoons  finished,  he  mails  them 
to  me.  Sometimes  the  drawings 
don’t  work  out  exactly  the  way 
I  had  in  mind  and  I  have  to 
change  the  gags  a  bit.  I  mail 
the  finished  products  to  the  syn¬ 
dicate,  in  Chicago,  and  that’s 
the  last  I  see  of  them  until  they 
appear  in  the  Star.” 

Dorothy  and  Brad  are  full 
partners,  sharing  equally  in  the 
revenue  from  the  comic  and  its 
by-products.  These  include  Mar¬ 
maduke  toys,  calendars  and 
books.  There  have  been  seven 


l)aperbacks  so  far,  in  addition 
to  a  hardcover  book  published 
about  seven  years  ago. 

“It’s  hard  to  associate  the  , 
diminutive  Dorothy  Leeming  i 
with  the  monstrous  Marmaduke.  I 
She’s  5  feet  tall  and  weighs  98 
pounds;  he  looks  as  if  he  stands  : 
at  least  8  feet  on  his  hind  legs 
— which  seems  to  be  his  favorite 
j)osture — and  weighs  as  much  as 
a  horse.  And  he  loves  to  throw 
that  weight  around  —  except 
with  children,  whom  he  obvious¬ 
ly  regards  as  vastly  superior  to 
adults.  In  which  he’s  right,  of 
course. 

Dogs  Not  .\llowed 

The  only  dog  the  Leemings 
ever  owned  was  a  little  one, 
nothing  like  Marmaduke,  and 
that  was  a  long  time  ago.  Mrs. 
Leeming  couldn’t  have  a  dog 
now,  even  if  she  wanted  one. 
The  apartment  house  in  which 
she  lives  doesn’t  allow  dogs. 

Rut  that  doesn’t  bother  Doro¬ 
thy  the  least  bit.  Marmaduke, 
she  admits,  is  about  all  the  dog  , 
.she  can  handle.  And  she  couldn’t 
handle  him  without  the  help  of 
the  other  half  of  the  firm  of 
Anderson  and  Leeming. 

«  «  « 

Teens  Receive 
Personal  Tips 

At  the  suggestion  of  editors, 
Dorothy  Ricker,  whose  “Teen- 
Age  Mail”  column  is  distributed  , 
by  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  to  30  newspapers,  is 
now  writing  a  special  once-a- 
week  column  called  “Personal 
Tips  to  Teen-Agers.” 

The  new  feature  was  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  feature  for  Sunday 
newspaper  magazines,  but  it  is 
equally  at  home  in  a  Sunday  • 
women’s  section  or  on  a  week-  j 
end  teen  page.  ’ 

The  new  column  is  in  the  form 
of  a  personal  message  to  young 
people  on  subjects  of  importance 
to  them. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

o  yndicate 
iSentences 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

Jay  Irving,  creator  of  the 
Sunday  comic  page,  “Pottsy” 
(Chicago  Tribune -New  York 
News  Syndicate),  a  patrolman, 
received  an  award  from  the  De¬ 
tectives’  Crime  Clinic,  meeting 
in  Paramus,  N.  J.  The  award 
for  Mr,  Irving’s  “outstanding 
contribution  in  public  service 
and  extraordinary  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  the  interest  and  welfare 
of  police”  was  made  by  Inspec¬ 
tor  Ted  Donnelly  of  the  Suffolk 
County  police. 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 

WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 

MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 

DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 

STELU 

Daily  Horoscope 

AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LIHLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK" 

MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  «  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SUTS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  O 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 


UNIIED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE.  INC., 
220  East  42nd  St..Newyork17.N.Y. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Amos  Miigg  Recalls 
Pal  Damon  Runyon 

Bv  Bill  Ward 


A  GENTLEMAN  OF  BROADWAY:  The 
Story  of  Damon  Runyon..  By  Edwin 
P.  Hoyt.  Little,  Brown.  370  paKes. 
Illustrated.  $6.05. 

Dear  Mr.  Ei'win,  the  Book 
Editor, 

First,  my  name  is  A  for  Amos 
Mugg  and  what  you  should 
know  about  me  is  that  I  used 
to  help  Damon  Runyon  write 
his  columns  and  also  that  the 
other  day  I  pick  up  this  book 
called  “A  Gentleman  of  Broad¬ 
way,”  figuring  it  is  about  some 
kind  of  cane  and  top  hat  gent, 
and  imagine  what  a  kick  it  is 
to  find  out  it’s  all  about  my  old 
pal  Damon.  Well,  I  want  to  tell 
you  I  learn  a  lot  about  my  old 
friend  which  I  don’t  know  be¬ 
fore.  We  used  to  put  our  brains 
together  on  a  lot  of  columns  for 
old  man  Hearst  in  those  days, 
back  in  the  20’s  and  30’s  and 
40’s,  what  with  Chelsea  Mc¬ 
Bride,  Joe  and  Ethel  Turp,  and 
Sidney  the  Rat  and  Goofy  Beers 
all  helping  out  at  one  time  or 
another  time,  but  I  learn  there’s 
a  lot  I  don’t  even  know  about 
Damon. 

W  estern  Bronc 

Well.  I  shouldn’t  say  a  lot.  I 
know  for  one  thing  that  Damon 
is  the  best  column  writer  this 
big  city  sees  in  those  days,  but 
in  some  of  the  rest  of  this  book, 
I  get  plenty  of  surprises.  For  in¬ 
stance  I  don’t  know  that  Damon 
comes  from  out  west.  Denver 
most  of  all,  but  lots  of  newspa¬ 
permen  come  to  New  York  from 
out  there.  I  gxiess  they  just  get 
old  Horace  Greeley  twisted  back¬ 
wards.  A  couple  of  these  gents 
are  Gene  Fowler  and  Ring  Lard- 
ner  who’s  from  the  windy  city 
of  Chicago  which  isn’t  saying 
too  much.  They  follow  Damon 
to  the  big  city.  Well.  Damon  has 
his  troubles  out  there  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  He  gets  fired  out  of  a  cou¬ 
ple  newspapers,  which  is  quite 
a  big  joke  if  you  ask  me.  But 
some  newspaper  guy  tells  me 
the  other  day  if  you  don’t  get 
fired  out  of  a  newspaper  some 
time  or  other  you  ain’t  much  of 
a  guy.  Yes,  sir,  what  Arthur 
Brisbane  once  calls  the  great¬ 
est  reporter  in  the  business  gets 
the  business  a  couple  of  times 
out  west,  but  what  can  you  ex- 


(Mr.  Ward  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Syracuse  University). 
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}>ect  whei'e  civilization  don’t 
reach  quite  yet. 

But  Damon  gets  to  writing  a 
lot  of  poetry  out  thei-e  (they 
even  call  him  the  poet  lariat  of 
the  Rockies)  and  turning  out 
some  nifty  description  stuff; 
that  is  way  back  in  the  early 
1900’s.  It  sort  of  surprises 
everybody  since  Damon  gets  no 
farther  than  the  6th  grade. 
Damon  is  pretty  much  of  a 
street  kid  as  a  boy  and  some  of 
these  college  boys  today  would 
call  him  as  I  sees  it  in  the  pa¬ 
per  the  other  day  a  disadvan¬ 
taged  child.  Well,  he  isn’t  so 
disadv-antaged  when  it  comes 
to  writing  l^ecause  this  guy  who 
writes  the  book,  Mr.  Edwin  P. 
Hoyt  is  his  name,  says  Damon 
writes  90  million  w’ords  during 
his  life,  which  is  probably  even 
more  than  they  get  into  one  of 
these  novel  of  the  months.  You 
know  what  I  am  talking  about, 
Mr.  Erwin,  one  of  those  rock 
breakers  which  takes  some  pruy 
a  lifetime  to  write  and  the 
reader  about  nine  years  to  wade 
through.  Well,  back  to  this  book, 
which  next  tells  how  Damon 
makes  a  big  name  for  himself 
in  Denver.  He  runs  around  with 
some  odd  birds,  such  as  a  sports 
editor  by  the  name  of  Otto  Floto 
and  a  picture  drawer  by  the 
name  of  Doc  Bird,  so  it  all 
sounds  like  a  pretty  wild  kind 
of  newspaper  business.  It  doesn’t 
seem  much  like  it  is  today,  what 
with  all  the  scribblers  having 
college  degrees  and  wearing  one 
of  these  tight  suits  which  makes 
even  Frankie  Sinatra  gasp  for 
his  breath.  They  go  around  with 
tape  recorders  and  a  lot  of  fancy 
lingo  like  I  hear  the  other  day 
when  I  go  into  the  Daily  Bam¬ 
boozle  to  try  to  sell  my  old 
lawnmower  in  the  ads.  A  couple 
guys  are  talking  about  some¬ 
thing  they  call  a  capsule  lead 
and  unverted  pyramid  and  in- 
terpretate  piece.  Pal.  I  never 
hear  Damon  talk  like  that,  since 
he  just  goes  some  place  early 
enough  to  get  there  good  and 
early  and  stays  around  until  the 
last  dog  is  hung  and  writes  it 
all  up  with  plenty  of  facts  and 
lots  of  what  some  calls  color. 
He  does  it  ail  natural,  do  you 
know  what  I  mean?  I’m  think¬ 
ing  these  modem  WTiters  can 
learn  a  lot  about  writing  from 
Damon.  Today,  writing  in  the 
newspapers  starts  out  on  the 


death  pages  and  from  there  on 
out  don’t  get  any  livelier. 

The  Big  Time 

Well,  Damon  gets  to  this  big 
city  about  1910,  in  which  he  is 
barely  busting  30  and  is  trim 
and  neat  as  always.  He’s  a  little 
guy,  you  know.  Sartorial  splen¬ 
dor  is  what  they  calls  him  in. 
He  wears  a  514B  shoe,  but  when 
he  puts  his  foot  down  watch  out. 
He  makes  things  .shake.  They 
tell  about  the  time  he  is  up 
there  in  Beantowu  in  the  20’s 
covering  that  Sacco- Vanzetti 
ruckus  and  he  sends  back  a 
story  which  starts  out  like  this. 

“They’re  frying  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  in  the  morning.” 

So  the  whole  Hearst  outfit 
gets  to  shaking  and  fretting  and 
finally  doesn’t  use  any  of  it.  I 
like  what  Damon  does  with 
Lucky  Lindy  too,  since  it  sort 
of  shows  what  Damon  can  do 
that  all  the  rest  can’t  do  but 
only  tries  to  do.  Here  it  is. 

“A  bashful  looking  long- 
legged  gangling  boy  with  cheeks 
of  pink  and  with  a  cowlick  in 
his  hair  that  won’t  let  the  blond 
locks  stay  slicked  down,  came 
back  to  his  home  folks  today 
one  of  the  bigge.st  men  in  the 
world. 

“LINDY 

“My  heart,  how  young  he 
seemed!” 

In  my  book  that’s  what  writ¬ 
ing  and  it  all  goes  to  prove  that 
you  just  can’t  judge  a  guy  by 
the  size  of  his  shoe.  Well,  Damon 
is  sent  every  place,  I  guess,  such 
as  to  Europe  for  the  big  war 
and  to  that  Hall-Mills  murder 
case.  He  knows  them  all  too, 
like  the  Bambino  and  Dempsey. 

Wild  Ideas 

One  thing  I  gotta  admit  right 
out  is  that  Damon  has  some 
pretty  wild  ideas,  too.  This  book 
writer,  Hoyt,  he  lets  them  all 
out,  Avhich  I  don’t  know  if  it  is 
too  good  to  do  or  not,  but  then 
I  guess  it’s  one  way  to  keep  a 
reader  plowing  through  the 
book.  Damon  never  learns  to 
drive  a  car,  you  know,  and  he 
is  hooked  bad  on  movies  since 
he  not  only  sees  all  of  them  but 
he  writes  a  couple  and  produces 
a  few  more.  Newspapermen 
don’t  do  that  today  since  they’re 
all  too  tied  up  in  doing  one  thing, 
being  specialists  as  they  call  it. 
Not  Damon  though.  Another  of 
his  crazy  ideas,  he  doesn’t  like 
the  forward  pass  and  he  hopes 
that  they  change  rules  so  that 
when  the  pass  hits  the  ground 
it  is  a  free  ball.  But  you  gotta 
excuse  a  guy  for  a  few  quack 
ideas.  How  about  that  LBJ? 
When  he  wants  to  make  a  big 
fuss  over  some  visiting  diplomat 
enough  to  make  him  accept  some 
more  of  our  money,  he  takes 
him  out  to  Texas  and  feeds  him 


burnt  steak  with  sauce  al  over  . 

it  to  kill  the  taste,  and  even  j 
after  all  that,  those  diplomats 
still  take  the  cash,  though  they 
get  even  I  guess  by  not  s.^ying: 
thanks.  J 

Damon  is  a  tough  guy,  you 
better  believe.  When  he  is  30, 
the  doc  says  if  you  take  another 
drink  you’re  dead,  and  D.imon 
never  takes  another  drink  which  , 
proves  how  tough  he  is.  It  is 
tough  staying  on  top  too  with 
all  those  great  siiorts  writers 
around.  I  guess  I  lietter  name 
some  of  them  for  you  since  real 
early  there’s  Ring  Lardner, 

Bugs  Baer,  Grantland  Rice,  W. 

0,  McGeehan  and  a  little  later 
on  there’s  John  Kieran  and  Bob 
Considine.  For  40  years  I  figure 
Damon  stays  on  top  of  them  all. 

This  is  a  time  of  great  sports 
writers,  but  .something  has 
slipped  with  them  today.  Only 
time  they  get  much  pepper  in 
their  stuff  is  when  old  Casey 
Stengel  dishes  it  out  to  them. 
Casey’s  made  even  more  great 
sports  writers  than  he  has  made 
great  ball  players.  | 

Last  Lap 

Before  I  go,  here’s  another 
thing,  Mr.  Erwin.  Damon  dies 
about  in  1946  from  cancer  of  the 
throat,  and  I  remember  him 
clear  as  yesterday  being  all 
around  the  big  city  with  his 
pals  and  his  notebooks  so  he 
can  write  down  what  he  is 
thinking  even  though  he  isn’t 
talking  any  more.  But  there’s 
still  a  lot  of  Damon  around 
since  I  see  his  movie  “Guys  and 
Dolls”  still  showing  around  ever 
so  often.  And  all  of  those  fiction 
stories  he  writes,  even  though 
the  college  profs  says  pretty 
poor  things  about  them  if  you 
can  believe  this  writer  Hoyt, 
they’re  still  the  only  stories  I 
reads,  all  about  Nicely  Nicely 
Johnson  and  Nathan  Detroit 
and  Angie  the  Ox.  They  don’t 
make  them  like  that  any  more, 
in  the  books  or  out  of  them  since 
even  the  crooks  look  like  insur¬ 
ance  vicepresidents,  unless  you 
looks  carefully  at  the  arm  pits 
of  those  skinny  Italian  suits 
for  a  bump  and  that  tells  you 
which  is  the  crooks.  But  back  | 
to  the  profs  who  has  got 
Damon’s  shorts  stories  all  doped 
out.  I  got  it  written  down  here 
somewhere.  Here  it  is.  Damon 
w’rites  about  ‘historic  present, 
in  Argot  of  the  underworld 
(whoever  he  is)  and  first  per-  j  . 
son  dominant.”  I  knows  Damon  , 
a  good  many  years  and  he  never  i  ! 
lets  me  know  all  that.  It  just 
goes  to  prove,  Mr.  Erwin,  that 
there’s  some  good  to  books  after 
all. 

One  last  thing  for  you,  it’s 
about  Damon’s  death.  I  get 
lumps  w’hen  I  walk  down  Broad- 

(Continued  on  page  37)  . 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


h  Words  and  Pictures — II 

(The  second  of  two  columns  on  writing  cutlines.) 

Conspicuous  and  unusual  objects  in  the  scene  that 
would  be  noticed  by  the  reader  should  be  explained;  the 
I  reader  should  not  be  left  wonderinff  about  them.  Often 
I  publicity  shots  show  some  prop  without  tellinp:  what  it 
j  is  or  what  it’s  for.  Important  or  interestinpr  but 
inconspicuous  details  likely  to  be  missed  by  the  reader 
should  be  pointed  out:  e.g.,  the  fact  that  a  boy  who  was 
cavortinp  durinp  a  speech  by  the  President  had  a 
lollipop  in  his  mouth. 

The  writer  must  have  the  picture  l)efore  him  when 
writing  the  lines.  The  detail  that  cries  out  for  explanation 
is  one  the  writer  often  misses  when  he  relies  on  his 
memory  of  what  the  picture  shows. 

Descriptions  of  what  is  self-evident  or  a  matter  of 
opinion  should  be  omitted.  Eschew  assessments  of 
women’s  looks;  don’t  call  them  beautiful,  pretty,  attrac¬ 
tive,  or  even  homely.  The  reader  can  and  wants  to  judge 
these  matters  for  himself.  Newspapermen  seem  unaccount¬ 
ably  generous  in  these  matters.  Don’t  call  a  person  old’, 
give  the  age,  as  the  occasion  requires,  and  in  any  event 
let  the  reader  judge. 

Don’t  comment  on  size;  “a  10-lb.  ball  of  wax”  is  OK 
but  not  a  huge  or  a  small  hall  .  .  .  Similarly,  avoid 
describing  self-evident  action:  smiles,  points,  kicks, 
waves.  But  be  sure  the  action  is  self-evident;  that  is, 
that  it  is  depicted  unmistakably. 

Short  widows  on  cutlines  are  unattractive;  coming 
within  two  or  three  words  of  filling  out  the  last  line 
is  recommended. 

Cutlines  should  be  written  from  the  version  of  the 
story  to  be  used,  not  another  wire  service’s  version; 
this  leads  to  factual  inconsistencies.  Keep  such  details 
as  the  toll  in  accidents  out  of  the  cutlines  in  a  developing 
.story;  correction  of  the  cutlines  tends  to  be  overlooked 
when  the  figure  is  updated  in  the  story. 

Cutlines  under  pictures  accompanying  stories  should 
do  no  more  than  identify  the  people  (or  the  .scene) 
and  tell  what’s  going  on.  Do  not  repeat  in  the  cutlines 
a  large  chunk  of  the  information  in  the  accompanying 
story  that  has  no  necessary  relevance  to  the  picture;  the 
repetition  annoys  the  reader.  In  extreme  cases  we 
sometimes  get  the  same  thing  set  forth  in  the  same 
I  words  in  (a)  the  story  headline  (b)  the  cutlines,  and 

[  (c)  the  lead  or  somewhere  else  in  the  story.  The  overline 

I  should  not  be  repeated  verbatim  in  the  cutlines.  Even 

I  cutlines  beneath  pictures  standing  alone  should  not  get 

I  too  windy.  Extensive  explanation  is  the  business  of  a 

I  story,  not  of  cutlines. 

Cutlines  should  not  start  out  like  news  stories,  giving 
I  a  summary  of  the  situation,  and  then  finally  tell  what 

I  is  happening  in  the  picture.  Such  lines  should  be  revised 

I  to  bring  the  subject  of  the  picture  to  the  fore. 

I  Avoid  numerous  parenthetical  details  dealing  with 
I  names,  titles,  places,  etc.;  they  make  for  difficult  reading. 

I  Deal  straightforwardly  with  the  action  and  then  fill 

I  in  such  details  as  are  necessary.  Sentences  should  be 

reasonably  short. 

Misplacement  of  the  time  element  should  be  avoided 
in  cutlines  as  in  news  stories:  John  Jones  eats  crow 
I  I  today  .  .  .  (not  John  Jones  today  eats  crow). 

Libel  is  as  prreat  a  danger  in  cutlines  and  overlines 
as  elsewhere.  Lack  of  space  is  no  more  excuse  for  lack 
of  necessary  attribution  than  in  a  headline.  An  innocuous 
(and  provable)  descriptive  like  held  or  booked  is  safer 
1  than  murder  suspeet. 
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Damon  Runyon 
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way  and  remembers  the  time 
when  after  Damon  dies  that 
Eddie  Rickenbacker  flies  over 
and  strews  Damon’s  ashes  all 
over  the  big  city.  Somehow,  it 
always  seems  to  me  the  best 
thing  to  do. 

I  hope  you  take  my  advice 
and  read  this  lx)ok  although  I 
don’t  think  it  means  as  much 
to  people  today  as  a  fat  book 
what’s  about  some  foreign  dip¬ 
lomat  or  some  science  guy  who 
makes  Abombs  or  one  of  those 
perverts  what  always  gets  writ¬ 
ten  up  about  today  as  though 
he’s  some  sort  of  hero  (give 
him  a  beard  and  he’s  okay). 
Damon  reminds  me  of  some  days 
that  shouldn’t  get  away,  such 
as  when  a  man  is  a  man,  and 
when  a  little  guy  who  can  write 
up  a  great  story  can  stay  up 
on  top  when  guys  like  Broun 
and  Lardner  and  Kieran  and 
Pegler  and  Marquis  are  all  there 
pulling  at  him.  They  don’t  knock 
him  off  his  perch  either. 

I  ask  you  to  pardon  this  long 
letter,  Mr.  Erwin,  since  it’s  been 
a  long  long  time  since  I’ve  had 
someone  to  write  to. 

Signed, 

A  for  Amos  Mugg. 

P.S.  I  forgot  the  important 


things.  I  call  this  a  good  book 
to  read  and  in  case  you  look  for 
it.  I’ll  have  to  describe  it  for 
you.  First,  it’s  got  a  blue  cover 
on  it  and  a  lot  of  small  type 
in  it  and  it’s  got  pictures  of 
Damon  with  Durante  and  Win- 
chell  (in  the  Stork  Club  but  I 
never  get  in  there  even  though 
I  know  Damon)  and  Dempsey 
and  so  on  through  other  guys 
he  knows.  At  the  end  of  the  book 
there’s  a  lot  of  junk,  such  as 
chapter  notes  and  index  (which 
don’t  make  much  sense  since 
it’s  just  a  bunch  of  names  with 
figures  after  them  which  after 
all  I  admits  looks  like  it  goes 
with  the  numbers  game).  Little 
Brown  prints  the  book  and  it 
costs  pretty  steep  for  370  pages. 
And  there’s  one  funny  thing  in 
front  where  one  of  the  pages 
is  almost  wasted  with  nothing 
on  it  but  these  words  —  To  All 
Newspapermen  Everywhere. 

Signed, 

A  for  Amos  Mugg 

Philosopher  and  Humorist 
P.S.  30  as  the  newspaper  guys 
say. 

• 

General  Manager 

Harold  E.  Burdick  assumed 
duties  as  general  manager  of 
the  Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Pub¬ 
lic  Opinion  on  Dec.  28,  it  was 
announced  by  J.  Warren  Mc¬ 
Clure,  publisher  and  president 
of  McClure  Newspapers. 
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700  Attend  Nashville 
Banquet  of  Champions 


Nashvilie,  Tenn. 

“We  can  make  of  this  country 
anything  we  want  it  to  be.” 

That  was  the  message  deliv¬ 
ered  by  football  coach  Bud  Wil¬ 
kinson  to  more  than  700  ath¬ 
letes,  coaches,  school  officials 
and  sports  figures  at  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Barmer's  21st  annual  Ban¬ 
quet  of  Champions  here  last 
week. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  ran  un¬ 
successfully  for  a  U.  S.  Senate 
seat  from  Oklahoma  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  was  the  principal  speaker. 

The  Banner  annually  honors 
top  high  school  and  college  ath¬ 
letic  performers  in  Nashville, 
Middle  Tennessee  and  the 
Southeast. 

“In  a  society  like  ours,  it  is 
vitally  important  to  partici¬ 
pate,”  Mr.  Wilkinson  said.  “The 
qualities  of  character  that  made 
you  champions  are  the  qualities 
of  character  needed  in  the  tough 
competitive  world  we  face  to¬ 
day. 

“How  well  you  participate 
will  determine  how  gootl  our 
society  will  be.  As  athletes,  you 
have  found  that  you  could  be¬ 
come  just  as  good  as  you  want 
to  be.  A  team  is  no  better  than 
its  poorest  player,  a  nation  no 
better  than  the  individual  citi¬ 
zens  it  is  made  of.” 

Coach  Paul  (Bear)  Bryant, 
whose  Alabama  team  went  un¬ 
defeated  and  won  the  national 
championship  in  both  major 
wire  service  polls,  and  Tucker 
Frederickson,  Auburn  fullback, 
were  honored. 

Banner  publisher  James  G. 
Stahlman  presented  Mr.  Bryant 
with  the  plaque  sjunbolic  of  the 
coach  of  the  year  award. 

Fred  Russell,  sports  editor, 
presented  a  silver  football  to 
Frederickson. 

E.  B.  Stahlman  Jr.,  co-pub¬ 
lisher,  was  toastmaster. 

Guests  included  Gov.  Frank 
G.  Clement,  former  Grov.  Buford 
Ellington,  Vanderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity  Vice-Chancellor  Rob  Roy 
Purdy,  Banner  director  Vincent 
J.  Manno  of  New  York,  profes¬ 
sional  football  players  Bill 
Wade  (Chicago  Bears),  Phil 
King  (Pittburgh  Steelers)  and 
Tommy  Redmond  (St.  Louis 
Cardinals),  Cincinnati  baseball 
manager  Dick  Sisler,  Cincinnati 
pitching  coach  Jim  Turner,  Bos¬ 
ton  Red  Sox  catcher  Bobby  Till¬ 
man,  professional  golfer  Mason 
Rudolph,  Vanderbilt  coach  Jack 
Green  and  Tennessee  coach 
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Doug  Dickey,  Birmingham  News 
sports  editor  Benny  Marshall 
and  University  of  Alabama 
sports  information  director 
Charlie  Thornton. 

• 

Newsprint  Usage 
And  Production  Up 

Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  consumed  549,- 
913  tons  of  newsprint  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1964,  or  5%  more  than  the 
523,792  tons  used  in  November 
1963  and  8.2%  over  the  508,048 
tons  consumed  in  November 
1962.  There  were  five  Sundays 
in  Nov’ember  1964  and  four  Sun- 
davs  in  November  1963  and 
1962. 

In  the  first  11  months  of  1964, 
ANPA  reporting  newspapers 
consumed  5,496,572  tons  or  8.6% 
over  the  5,062,437  tons  consumed 
in  1963  and  7%  over  the  5,136,- 
638  tons  used  in  1962  period. 

Production  of  newsprint  in 
North  America  during  Novem¬ 
ber,  1964  amounted  to  825,506 
tons  —  the  largest  November 
production  to  date  —  and  was 
2.7%  above  the  year-ago  level. 


Toledo 

As  a  service  to  its  readers, 
the  Blade  expanded  its  program 
of  providing  free  clinics  of  an 
instructional  nature  in  1964.  The 
most  successful  one  on  college 
admissions  attracted  more  than 
3,000  parents,  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  and  counselors. 

The  purpose  of  the  college 
clinic  was  to  inform  students 
and  parents  what  it  takes  in  the 
way  of  academic  preparation  to 
get  into  college  nowadays,  how 
much  higher  education  costs, 
and  what  the  parents  and  stu¬ 
dents  can  do  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
pense. 

The  college  clinic  was  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  traditiojial  col¬ 
lege  information  night,  in  which 
representatives  of  various  col¬ 
leges  are  on  hand  to  answer  spe¬ 
cific  questions  about  their  re¬ 
spective  schools.  The  Blade  clin¬ 
ic  concentrated  on  provided  gen¬ 
eral  information  that  would  be 
useful  in  all  colleges. 

The  purpose  was  to  get  aw’ay 
from  what  college  admissions 
officers  describe  as  the  infor¬ 
mation  night  merry-go-round, 
where  parents  and  students  fill 


Eugene  C.  Dorsey 


Available  Funds 
Short  of  Pay  Oaims 

Portland,  Ore. 

The  defunct  Portland  Report¬ 
er  has  only  $15,000  in  available 
funds  with  which  to  pay  some 
$35,000  in  wage  claims,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Everette  Williams,  trus¬ 
tee  in  a  bankruptcy  proceeding. 

A  meeting  of  creditors  was 
told  some  $104,000  has  been  col¬ 
lected  in  back  debts  and  the 
money  is  being  held  in  trust 
pending  determination  of  the 
priority  of  creditors.  An  addi¬ 
tional  $27,000  to  $30,000  still  is 
to  be  collected. 


their  pockets  with  catalogues 
and  bulletins  that  seldom  are 
read. 

Held  on  tw'o  nights  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toledo,  the  first  pro¬ 
gram  had  discussions  of  prob¬ 
lems  that  admissions  officers 
face  with  the  growing  enroll¬ 
ments  and  the  role  of  the  high 
school  in  preparing  students  for 
college. 

Following  the  general  discus¬ 
sions  was  a  panel  program  on 
college  admissions,  in  which  par¬ 
ents  and  students  submitted 
questions.  Participating  were 
representatives  of  Wittenberg 
University  and  Defiance  Col¬ 
lege,  both  church-related  schools; 
Xavier  University,  a  Catholic 
men’s  college,  and  Bowling 
Green  State  University. 

Finances  Explained 

The  second  night  concentrated 
on  the  financial  side  of  getting 
a  college  education,  including 
typical  college  costs,  the  amount 
parents  are  expected  to  pay,  and 
the  scholarships  and  loan  pro¬ 
grams  available  to  students. 

Featured  on  the  second  night 


Dorsey  Given 
Higher  Status 

Boise,  Idaho 

Eugene  C.  Dorsey,  general 
manager  of  the  Statennan 
Newspapers,  has  been  pron.oted 
to  associate  publisher. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  John  A.  Scott,  acting  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Statesman.  Mr. 
Scott  explained  that  Dorsey's 
new  position  will  involve  in¬ 
creased  responsibilities  at  the 
management  level,  and  that 
various  duties  now  performed 
by  Mr.  Dorsey  will  be  assigned 
to  other  management  personnel 
in  order  to  permit  broader 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
associate  publisher. 

Mr.  Scott,  who  also  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.) 
Journal  and  Courier,  and  a  vice- 
president  of  Federated  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc.,  which  owns  the 
Statesman  and  newspapers  in 
Michigan  and  Indiana,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  corporate  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  Statesman. 

Mr.  Dorsey  joined  Federated 
in  November  1963.  He  came  to 
Boise  from  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 

Before  coming  here,  he  won 
numerous  honors.  Among  these 
were  “Outstanding  Young  Man 
of  the  Year”  award  at  Olney, 
Ill.,  in  1958;  “Outstanding 
Young  Man  of  the  Year”  award 
at  East  St.  Louis,  and  “Out¬ 
standing  Young  Man  of  Illi¬ 
nois”  award  in  1961. 


program  was  Rexford  G.  Moon 
Jr.,  director  of  the  college  schol¬ 
arship  sendee  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  in 
New  York  City.  Colleges  repre¬ 
sented  were  Miami  University  of 
Ohio,  a  small  tax-supported  uni¬ 
versity;  Antioch  College,  a  co¬ 
operative  education  school ;  Mary 
Manse,  a  Catholic  women’s 
school;  Ohio  Wesleyan,  a  church- 
affiliated  school,  and  Ohio  State 
University. 

Most  popular  of  the  free 
sports  clinics  sponsored  by  the 
Blade  were  for  football  and  bas¬ 
ketball,  both  of  which  were  at¬ 
tended  by  hundreds  of  coaches, 
players  and  fans. 

Woody  Hayes,  head  coach  at 
Ohio  State,  headlined  the  foot¬ 
ball  clinic,  attended  by  more 
than  3,000,  and  his  chief  assist¬ 
ants  on  the  coaching  panel  were 
Frank  Lauterbur  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toledo  and  Doyt  Perry 
of  Bowling  Green. 

The  basketball  clinic  featured 
Dave  Strack  and  his  University 
of  Michigan  team. 

Other  clinics,  with  no  charge 
to  players  or  coaches,  included 
tennis,  track,  hockey  and  skiing. 

for  January  2,  1965 
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Finners  Ask 
Press  Probe 
bi  Canada 

Saskatoon 

A  preliminary  study  by  the 
rest  arch  department  of  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Farmers’  Union  to 
seek  out  evidence  of  monopoly 
press  activities  in  Canada  has 
been  ordered  by  the  SFU  Ex¬ 
ecutive. 

In  a  statement,  R.  S.  Reid, 
publicity  director  of  the  SFU, 
said  the  Executive  agreed  to  a 
program  of  action  on  a  conven¬ 
tion  resolution  which  called  for 
a  public  inquiry  into  “monopoly 
press  activities.” 

“One  of  the  first  steps  will  be 
a  preliminary  study  by  the  SFU 
research  department  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  of  documentary 
evidence  that  can  be  provided 
in  support  of  a  request  for  a 
royal  commission,”  he  said. 

The  Executive  instructed  the 
president,  Roy  Atkinson,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  other  interested  groups 
with  the  text  of  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Saskatchewan 
farm  organization  earlier  this 
month.  He  was  also  instructed 
to  request  access  to  any  material 
other  groups  may  have  avail¬ 
able. 

Royal  CummisKion 

Mr.  Reid  said  if  the  first  step 
indicates  sufficient  evidence  for 
an  inquiry,  the  SFU  research 
department  will  be  instructed 
to  “undertake  a  detailed  investi¬ 
gation  to  present  the  strongest 
possible  case  in  support  of  such 
a  request.” 

Delegates  at  the  convention 
gave  unanimous  approval  to  a 
resolution  asking  the  federal 
government  to  appoint  immedi¬ 
ately  a  royal  commission  to  “in¬ 
vestigate  the  monopoly  press  in 
this  province  and  across  Can¬ 
ada.” 

Preamble  to  the  resolution 
said  the  “daily  press  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan  constitutes  a  monopoly 
in  its  areas”  and  added  that  a 
“monopoly  press  is  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  a  free  press.” 

Proposed  terms  of  reference 
approved  by  the  convention 
were : 

“To  determine  the  ownership 
of  the  daily  press  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  Canada; 

“To  determine  the  business 
investments  and  ownerships  in 
fields  other  than  newspapers  by 
the  publishers  and  owners  of 
monopoly  newspapers; 

“To  determine  whether  the 
monopoly  press  has  conspired 
against  the  public  interest  by 
\vithholding  news,  slanting 
news,  or  using  their  editorial 
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page  to  discriminate  against  in¬ 
dividuals  or  grroups  within  so¬ 
ciety  with  whom  they  disagree; 

“To  bring  down,  if  necessary, 
recommendations  for  legislation 
which  will  guarantee  Canadian 
citizens  a  free  and  unbiased 
press.” 

Four  daily  newspapers  are 
published  in  Saskatchewan.  The 
Moose  Jaw  Times-HeraJd  and 
the  Prince  Albert  Herald  are 
in  the  Thomson  Group;  the  Re¬ 
gina  Leader-Post  and  the  Saska¬ 
toon  Star-Phoenix  are  in  the 
Sifton  Group. 

• 

Judge  Reverses  $40,000 
Libel  Case  Verdict 

Okanogan,  Wash. 

A  jury  verdict  which  gave 
former  Washington  State  Repre¬ 
sentative  John  Goldmark,  $40,- 
000  in  a  libel  judgment  was  set 
aside  on  Dec.  18  by  the  judge 
who  presided  at  the  three-month 
trial. 

Superior  court  judge,  Theo¬ 
dore  S.  Turner,  granted  a  de¬ 
fense  motion  for  a  judgment  not¬ 
withstanding  the  verdict. 

The  ruling  in  effect  reverses 
the  jury  decision  which  found 
for  Mr.  Goldmark.  It  gave  vic¬ 
tory  to  five  defendants,  including 
the  Tonasket  Tribune,  weekly 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Goldmark  and  his  wife, 
Sally,  contended  in  the  trial  that 
they  were  libeled  by  being  linked 
to  communism  during  the  1962 
primary  campaign  in  which  Mr. 
Goldmark  was  defeated  for  the 
Democratic  renomination  to  the 
house.  The  jury  awarded  Mr. 
Goldmark  $40,000  but  denied 
damages  to  Mrs.  Goldmark,  who 
said  she  was  a  former  commun¬ 
ist  party  member. 

On  Dec.  9,  Judge  Turner  had 
granted  a  defense  motion  for  a 
new  trial  on  the  ground  that  a 
recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  gives  more  leeway  in  criti¬ 
cism  of  public  officials  unless 
actual  malice  is  involved. 

Judge  Turner  held  that  there 
were  “factual  errors”  in  state¬ 
ments  made  about  Mr.  Goldmark 
by  the  defendants  during  the 
primary  campaign,  but  that 
“these  statements  were  all  of  the 
kind  which  the  first  amendment 
of  the  United  States  Constitu¬ 
tion  protects  as  an  exercise  of 
the  right  of  free  discussion  of 
public  issues  and  a  qualification 
of  candidates  for  public  office. 

He  said  “there  is  no  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  that  any 
misstatements  were  made  with 
actual  malice.” 

Mr.  Goldmark  said  he  could 
not  say  until  he  had  conferred 
with  his  attorneys  whether  he 
would  appeal  the  decision  to  a 
higher  court. 

for  January  2,  1965 


Application  of  the  systems 
approach  in  the  graphic  arts 
industry  has  resulted  in  the 
development  of  Spectasetter,  a 
device  designed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  newspaper  color 
printing,  according  to  J.  W. 
Coultrap,  president  of  Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter,  Inc. 

Mr.  Coultrap,  addressing  the 
New  York  Society  of  Security 
Analysts  in  New  York  Dec.  22, 
spelled  out  five  printing  industry 
trends  and  their  impact  on  his 
company’s  product  development 
program.  The  accelerating 
trends,  he  said,  are: 

Automation,  increasing  use  of 
the  offset  lithographic  printing 
process,  higher  press  speeds, 
equipment  system  buying  and 
gro>^h  in  color  printing. 

He  said  that  Chicago-based 
MGD  is  helping  narrow  the 
printing  industry’s  spread  be¬ 
tween  relatively  low  unit  output 
and  relatively  high  labor  costs 
with  manpower — and  material — 
saving  machines  and  “whole  is¬ 
lands  of  automation.” 

Concerning  the  trend  toward 
equipment  systems,  or  package 
buying,  Mr.  Coultrap  said: 

-Speriaselter  Explained 

“One  re.sult  of  the  systems 
approach  as  we’ve  applied  it  is 
our  Spectasetter,  a  Fincor  con¬ 
trol  introduced  in  1964  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  newspaper 
printing  color. 

“To  accomplish  this,  the  mech¬ 
anism  automatically  adjusts 
tension  of  the  paper  on  which  a 
newspaper’s  color  pages  have 
been  pre-printed  prior  to  the 
final  black-and-white  press  run. 
This  device  insures  that  these 
color  sections  are  precisely  cen¬ 
tered  on  their  respective  pages 
in  the  newspaper,  as  they  are 
inserted  with  the  rest  of  the 
newsprint  being  fed  to  the 
presses. 

“These  twin  operations  bring 
a  clear,  magazine-like  beauty  to 
newspaper  color  work.” 

Mr.  Coultrap  said  the  com¬ 
pany’s  electric  control  subsidi¬ 
ary  and  its  newspaper  press 
division  (Goss  Company) 
worked  closely  in  the  Specta- 
setter’s  development. 

Integrated  System 

“The  result,”  he  said,  is  a 
uniquely  integrated  color  print¬ 
ing  system  of  press  and  control 
for  newspapers.  We  believe  this 
sort  of  technological  union  with¬ 


in  MGD  greatly  benefits  our 
customers.” 

Concerning  offset,  Mr.  Coul¬ 
trap  declared: 

“While  letterpress  is  the  domi¬ 
nantly  used  process  in  news¬ 
paper  and  commercial  printing, 
and  will  continue  to  be  for  some 
time,  offset  is  finding  more  and 
more  application  in  the  industry. 

“The  offset  process  can  com¬ 
bine  high  quality,  lower  prepa¬ 
ration  costs  and,  in  some  cases, 
operation  versatility.” 

Regarding  the  color  trend,  he 
said: 

“One  spur  to  this  growth 
(color  in  printing)  is  the  grad¬ 
ual  emergence  of  color  tele¬ 
vision.  Companies  which  present 
their  wares  on  color  tv  want  to 
follow  up  with  more  colorful 
print  advertising.  More  color 
is  also  being  used  in  the  printing 
of  consumer  goods  packages.  .  .  . 
Many  of  the  products  we  have 
introduced  in  1964  tie  in  with 
this  trend. 

“Our  Spectasetter  press  con¬ 
trol  was  developed  specifically  to 
help  raise  the  standard  of  news¬ 
paper  color  .  .  .  the  Goss  news¬ 
paper  offset  press  was  designed 
with  the  specific  color  needs  of 
medium-size  dailies  in  mind.  The 
Goss  magazine-style  web  offset 
prints  as  many  as  five  colors  in 
one  pass  through  the  press.” 

• 

Large  Conde  Nasi 
Facility  Up  for  Sale 

The  33-acre  Conde  Nast  prop¬ 
erty,  containing  466,000  sq.  ft. 
of  publishing  plant  facilities  in 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  has  been 
placed  on  the  market. 

When  the  plant  was  in  full 
operation,  it  was  the  publishing 
and  printing  home  of  Vogue, 
House  and  Gardens,  Glamour, 
Brides  Magazine,  and  other 
Conde  Nast  publications. 

The  firm  also  printed  the  New 
Yorker,  Scientific  American  and 
Medical  Economics. 

Many  of  the  current  Conde 
Nast  publications  are  being 
printed  in  mid-western  plants. 

The  Conde  Nast  publishing 
firm  maintains  its  accounting 
and  treasury  departments  in 
Greenwich.  President  of  the  firm 
is  I.  S.  V-Papcevitch.  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse  and  members  of  his 
family  own  nearly  90%  of  the 
outstanding  stock  through  the 
Patriot-News  Company.  Conde 
Nast  recently  bought  200,000 
shares  of  common  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  $14.50  a  .share. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  ' 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur* 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas.  ' 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
New8pa|)er  Sert'ice  Company,  Inc., 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

Newspaper  Itrnkers 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaiier  Proiierties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  RosebuTK,  Oretfon 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Elastem  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Building 
Washinirton.  D.C.  20036 
DEcatur  2-2811 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  Phone  546-3357. 

SALES-FINANaNG-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont,  Calif. 

The  DIAL  Airency,  1503  Naxareth. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonal  contact 
sellinK. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michis^an 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa.  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
now  at  new  location,  129  Buena  Vista 
Drive,  Dunedin,  Florida.  Formerly 
P.  O.  Box  12.  Panama  City,  Florida. 
Have  excellent  properties  available 
in  Midwest  and  Southeast 


ANXIUNUJIMENT.'^ 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

NEWSPAPER  AND  SKI  MAGAZINE 
for  sale.  Summer  regional  resort  news¬ 
paper  and  state-wide  ski  magazine, 
(official  publication).  34000  net  last 
year,  with  excellent  expansion  poten¬ 
tial.  Will  sell  total  or  part  interest  to 
business-minded  individual  —  37.500. 
Robert  W.  Bruce.  Box  74,  Rangeley, 
Maine. 

1.  CALIFORNIA.  Suburban  group. 
Priced  at  3250.000.  Excellent  terms. 

2.  FARM  PUBLICATIONS  GROUP. 
Gross  3325,000.  Terms  to  qualified 
buyer. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28.  California 

ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY 
50%  Interest  for  sale  on  terms  to  an 
aggressive  combination  editor,  circular 
tion  manager,  photographer,  etc.  Zone 
4.  Reply  Box  926,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  OHIO  WEEKLY, 
adjacent  new  freeways,  new  industry 
and  building.  Prize-winner.  Modern 
shop,  downtown  building.  310.000  down 
can  handle;  owner  will  finance  bal¬ 
ance.  Immediate  possession.  Box  927, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPim  FOR  SALE 
Weekly  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing  shop  grossing  over  360.000.00 
in  suburban  (bounty  Seat,  located  in 
south  New  Jersey.  Owner  wishes  to 
retire.  Will  sell  business,  newspaper 
title  and  machinery.  Building  optional. 
Box  928,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
318,000  down  buys  well-equipped  plant, 
rural  trading  area,  scenic  isolate<)  field. 
Hunting,  fishing,  recreation  unlimited; 
mild  climate.  Jos.  A.  Snyder.  New‘.|>a- 
I>er  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.. 
•Anaheim,  Calif. 

WEEIKLY  IN  REGION  5  grossing  over 
3100,000,  mostly  from  newspapers. 
Modem  plant.  Please  give  background 
and  finances.  Larry  Towe  Agency,  472 
Fletcher  PI.,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MO'VTNG— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exiiert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Press  Engineers 


BYRNE  &  GUAY 

Bought  Sold 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PRESSES 
Factory  Trained  Machinists  &  Riggers 

•  Dismantling  •  Erecting 

•  Moving  •  Repairing 

Local — Worldwide — Nationwide 
725  So.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Ill.  60606 
Phone  427-7369 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc.. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 


Photoengraving  Equipment 


FOR  SALE 


Fairchild  console  Scan-A-Graver, 
Model  F-266,  This  machine  vhs 
completely  rebuilt  less  than  year 
ago,  is  in  A-1  condition,  and  .s 
operating  daily.  Price,  38,300.00, 
cash.  Contact  R.  W.  Rhoades,  Ven¬ 
ango  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Oil  City, 
Pa. 

FOR  SALE— KUSCHOGRAPH,  Model 
K150,  Serial  No.  4122198,  engraves 
6X8",  at  65  lines.  Price  32,500.00.  Ap¬ 
ply:  H.  L.  Straight,  304  Lonsdale  Ave¬ 
nue.  North  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

Presses  &  Machinery 


ERECTING,  DISMANTLING  Presses  Machinery 

TRUCKING,  REPAIRING  _ ^'^*!^**^*  y  . 

AND  PROCESSING  q  I  ikm^  0*5  a  /  it" 

Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900  :  8-UNI  I  oObo  Zj-t/  I  O 

_  With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 

reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
EQUIPMENT  MART  double  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels, 

- - - - - -  AC  drives. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 

CONVERTED  TO  OFFSET— Selling  5 
C-4  Intertypes  and  1  C-44  Headliner 
2V6  years  old.  new  condition;  also  2 
'  Ludlows,  1  Elrod,  makeup  benches. 

I  turtles,  chases  (almost  new);  also  Hoe 
I  Precision  Flat  Shaver,  Hoe  Monarch 
!  Ill  Mat  Roller— other  related  equip- 
(  ment.  Write:  IL  PROGRESSO.  155 
!  Perry  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10014. 

;  LINOTYPE.  Model  14.  Serial  38210, 
Electric  Pot,  Margach  Feeder,  4  Mold. 
Excellent  condition.  Priced  rigbtl  Ex¬ 
change  Ptg.,  Akron.  Ohio.  773-7842. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  spocihc  Idantlllcation 


MSNI  NA 


MODEL  32  LINOTYPE  No.  53321. 
Equipped  with  Hydraquadder,  Blower, 

,  Feeder,  Gas  Pot,  116  Motor,  Q-Open 
'  Knife  Block,  36,  24  U.A.  and  ad  fig. 

I  Mold.  Also  34^11  Erbar,  24^50  Metro, 

!  24^110  Memphis,  24^56  Erbar  Caps  & 
Figs.,  7^^6  Ionic.  Excellent  condi- 
'  tion.  Being  replaced  with  new  Lino¬ 
type.  Alice  (Texas)  Daily  ficho. 

TYPESETTERS  (2)  A.T.F.  Model  "A”, 
keyboard  and  photo  unit  complete,  new  I 
in  ’61,  Either  set  36,000,  Also  1  P.B.  i 
Folding  Machine  ’62.  3300.00.  1  P.B.  | 

I  Mail  Inserting  Machine,  model  3300  i 
'60.  3400.00.  1  P.B.  Tichometer,  Model 
I  3W  ’60.  3700.00.  Washington,  D.  C. 
area.  Write  Box  903,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TITRTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man  i 
who  uses  them.”  384.50  to  397.50.  None  ; 
I  better  at  any  price.  Write  for  literature.  I 
1  L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 

I  111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C.  J 
I  World’s  largest  distributor  of 
I  Newspaper  Form  Trucks 

I  Telephone.  8.35-1513 

Office  Equipment  For  Sale 

ONE  N.C.R.  Accounting  Machine. 
Model  32-20  A,  Size  32-10-11  (38  M)  ! 
26"  SP  10/16  WD  3  R  B. 

ONE  N.C.R.  Accounting  &  Payroll 
Machine,  Model  33-2,  Size  33-1488-10  < 
(18)  26"  SP  10/lC  5  R  B  and  eight 

bars. 

Used  less  than  four  years  and  in  t>er- 
fect  working  order.  Real  bargain  for 
someone  using  N.C.R.  equipment.  See 
or  write  J.  W.  Mann,  Lexington  Her- 
j  ald-Leader  Co..  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

I  Perforator  Tape 

LOWEIST  PRICE  and  l«>t  quality 
perforator  tai>es  in  USA.  3. -31  |>er  roll 
for  8"  and  3.95  for  14" — all  widths 
I  %  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio 

PERIX>RATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  SI.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

I  HANDY  FILLERS,  PRINTED  COPY 
I  Now  available  in  perforator  tape 
P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  ' 


Can  be  divided.  Available  Immediately! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

6  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
Two  color  cylinders,  two  reverses. 
cut-off.  A  C  drive,  double  Balloon 
formers.  Available  now. 

George  C.  Oxford 

P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

16-PAGE  (K>SS  COX-O-TYPE 
twinned  flatbed.  Good  condition.  In 
daily  use.  Available  Summer  1965. 
Daily  Independent,  Box  610,  Corona, 
Calif. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rutes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
laserHon 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  90c;  2  ®  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  @  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-ooint  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  tines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10.  12.  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders'  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y,.  10022 
Phone  PLoia  2-70SO 
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EQUipment  Msrt 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Presses  &  Machinery 


SCOTT  PRESSES— 23-9/16"  , 

14  TNITS— 2  FULL  COLOR  DECKS— 

4  HALF  COLOR  DECKS— REVERSES 
—2  HEAVY  DUTY  3/2  DOUBLE 
FOIJ)ERS  WITH  CONVEYORS— 14 
REELS,  TENSIONS  AND  WOOD  j 
BLIXTROTAB  PASTERS  —  TRACK- 
ACy— HtmLETRON  COLOR  REGIS-  I 
TER  CONTROL  —  WEB  SEVERING  | 
DEVICES  —  MAGNETIC  CYUNDER  ^ 
BRAKES  —  PORTABLE  COLOR  ' 
FOUNTAINS. 

WOOD  JR.  AUTOPLATE 
WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY 
AUTOSHAVER 

This  is  hlarh  speed  equipment— 46,000  | 
per  hour — with  Cylinder  Gears  in  Oil 
Casing.  Can  be  split  up  as  2  Presses 
to  suit  your  requirements.  Available  | 
immediately — Located  Vancouver,  B.C.  | 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42 rd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590  ! 


HOE  Soper  Production  Press.  6-units 
with  double  2-to-l  folder.  22%  inch 
cut-off.  Serial  #2911.  Delivered  new 
in  1941.  Paper  width  60  to  68  inches. 
Diameter  38  inches.  Four  sets  of  ansle 
bars,  two  in  front  and  two  in  back  of  j 
folder.  Frame  drilled  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  sets  of  angle  bars.  Web  severing  ' 
devices  on  all  units.  Electric  brakes  on  | 
ali  units  and  folders.  Hoe  reels  and  ; 
automatic  belt  tension  on  all  units. 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor  and  delivery 
table.  Main  press  drives.  150  HP-DC 
motor  with  inching  motor  and  DC 
controls.  Standby  drive,  80-HP-DC  | 
motor,  inching  motor  and  DC  controls,  i 
Press  may  to  seen  running  daily. 
Available  June,  1965,  direct  from 
owner.  Contact;  H.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  The 
Evening  Press.  Binghamton.  New 
York.  Telephone— (607)  722-3411.  ! 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 


2  —  3  OR  6  UNITS  —  COLOR  CYLIN¬ 
DER— REVERSE— %  AND  %  POLD¬ 
ER  —  AC  —  COMPLETE  VACUUM- 
BACK  STEREOTYPE. 

Available  now.  Reasonably  priced. 

BEN  SHIHiMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  B.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OX  7-4690 

23  X  36  Harris  Offset  Press 
23  X  30  Harris  Offset  Press 
2  Ludlows  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
4  Cato,  w/Mats  (Send  for  List) 

Model  6-8-31  Linotypes 
Hoe  Dbl.  Page  Tail  Cutter  21 'o 
APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  CO..  INC. 
210  Elizabeth  St..  New  York  12.  N.  Y. 
(212)  966-0070 

COLE  FOLDERS 
TRIMMERS-GLUERS 

%  -  %  -  Double  Parallel  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  for  Rotary  Presses.  High  Speed. 
Okla.  CSty  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc.,  1687  W. 
Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

AC  405  CEntral  6-8841 

24-PAGB  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  2/1 
model,  excellent  condition,  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOaATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

12-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Complete  with  15  H.P.  drive  and 
chases.  Available  now! 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

4-UNIT  SCOTT.  21%*  Arch  Type.  In 
line  end  fed  —  Double  Polder  —  Pony 
Autoplate,  Metal  Pot  —  Cirved  Router. 
The  Daily  Review.  Hayward.  Calif. 

17>4x22%  AUTO.  BAUMFOLDER, 
suction  feed.  $1,000.  Hardly  used.  Good 
font.  109390,  1800  mats.  $100.  Times 
Berlin.  Maryland. 


Presses  &  Machinery  |  If  anted  to  Buy 

32  AND  POSSIBLY  48-PAGE  PRESS. 
/^/^CC  28  A*  cut-off,  not  too  old,  not  more 

'J  than  two  decks.  Daily  Iberian,  New 

UNIVERSAL  “"‘•l*'- _ 

0/1  L—  AO  D-.—.-.,.  I  Linotypes — Intertypes— Ludlows 

TO  ‘t-o-rages  ;  printcraft  representatives  i 

ROP  COLOR  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  | 

iocn  ;  BHIUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION  de- 

IVlaCI©  I  70U  j  sires  tax  deductible  gifts  of  printing 

equipment  to  enable  them  to  print 

6  Roller  Bearing  8-Page  Units  ,  their  own  daily  newspaper.  Let  us  ^ 

1  Folder  22%'  cutoff,  located  center  of  show  you  how  you  can  contribute  to 
press  with  Conveyor  ;  a  worthy  cause  and  achieve  substantial 

1  Double  Reverse  Unit  with  COLOR  i  tax  savings.  Please  list  equipment 
Cylinder  in  front  of  folder  <  available  and  appraisal  or  market 

1  Double  Reverse  Unit  rear  folder  value  of  each  piece.  Write  Box  861, 

4  Single  Reverse  Units  Editor  &  Publisher. 

End  Roll  Pai>er  Brackets  i - - 

Press  Speed  38,000  per  hour  31'  SINGLE  UNIT  VANGUARD  web  i 

40  pages  with  FULL  COLOR  offset  press  wanted  to  add  to  present 

48  pages  with  one  COLOR  2  units.  Do  not  need  drive  or  folder. 

Write  Box  877,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Pony  Autoplate  Machine  I  giving  serial  number,  price  and  when 

available. 

Available  Immediately  ,  ^  - - - - 

48.PAGE  ROTARY  PRESS  with  color 
lOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO  INC  hump,  22%'  cutoff.  Must  fit  into  space 

40-feet  long.  20-feet  wide.  High  speed 
420  Lraington  Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.Y.  essential.  Write  all  details  to:  R.  K. 
Area  212  Murray  Hill  5-4774  Rebele,  Chula  VisU  Star-News.  Chula 

^  „  Vista,  Calif. 

4-1  I  NIT  (^0^9 _ 7|IA"  MODEL  36  LINOTYPE  Bluestreak 

-T  UINM  VL7WOJ  ^1/2  Mixer  72/90.  Citizen  Publishing.  P.  O. 

-  „  .  -  -  I  Ho*  736,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

2  DOUBLE  FOLDERS  —  BALLOON  ; _ 

wanted  Immediately  By  Private  Party: 
CYLINDER  —  RBTVBIRSB  —  REELS  —  '  NEWSPAPER  PR^S 

TRACKAGE  —  AC  MOTORS.  — preferably  post-war  model  in  good 

Fully  equipped  for  full  color  condition 

WOOD  POJ^  AI^OPIATB —  Spe^  approx.  50,000  PPH 

VACUUM  BACK  22%'  (Tut  Off 

60'  Web  Width 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  g  Units 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N,  Y,  17  OX  7-4590  2  Folders  (Ratio  3/2) 

■■  .  _ _ _ '  Tension  controls,  reels,  and  pasters 

LIQUIDATING  BUSINGS  Must  to  roller  bearing  equipped 

Vanguard  Rotary  Offset  Press  Plate  thickness  approx.  A' 

For  sale,  four  units.  Will  ran  one  to  Trefer  press  with  color  capabilities 
four  webs  of  15  inch  to  35  inch  width.  {  Prefer  A-C  drive 
Quipped  for  four  ^lor  process  and  j  piease  reply  stating  manufacturer,  year 
black  and  white.  Folds  newspaper  fold  j  of  manufacture,  serial  numbers,  loca- 
quarter  or  half  page.  Available  immedi-  tion,  complete  specifications,  availabil- 
ately.  Easily  moved  without  disman-  ity,  price,  etc.  to  E.  M.  Rodich,  The 
411*^8-  Cuneo  Press,  Inc.,  2242  So,  Grove 

Advertising  Center  11128  So  Hal^  St  street.  Chicaio,  Illinois  60616. 

Chicago.  Ill,,  60628  Phone  812-264-6328 

5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS  ^  help  wanted 

Arch  Type — 22-^"  |  Administrative 

One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two  . - - - — 

Reverses,  for  Full  and  Spot  Color.  !  TIRED  OF  RETIREMENT?  3-day 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with  week  resort  area  weekly.  Smoky  Moun- 


4- UNIT  GOSS— 211/2" 

2  DOUBLE  FOLDERS  —  BALLOON 
FORMERS  —  CONVEYORS  —  COLOR 
CYLINDER  —  RBWBHISB  —  REELS  — 
TRACKAGE  —  AC  MOTORS. 

Fully  equipped  for  full  color 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE— 
VACUUM  BACK 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  B.  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

UQUIDATING  BUSINESS 
Vanguard  Rotary  Offset  Press 
For  sale,  four  units.  Will  ran  one  to 
four  webs  of  16  inch  to  35  inch  width. 
Equipped  for  four  color  process  and 
black  and  white.  Folds  newspaper  fold 
quarter  or  half  page.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Easily  moved  without  disman¬ 
tling. 

Advertising  Center,  11128  So.  Halsted  St. 
Chicago,  III.,  60628  Phone  812-264-6328 

5- UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22-3^" 


Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 

Excellent  condition.  Located  California. 

BEN  SHULMAN  MSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

GOSS  24-PAGE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
with  aux.  equipment.  W.  G.  Morgan 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  1409  Howell  Mill  Road. 
N.W.,  Atlanta.  Georgia  30318. 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

HOE  Precision  Flat  Plate  Shaver. 
Good  condition.  See  it  in  operation. 
Available  in  16  days.  Reasonably 
priced.  E.  G.  Heiberger,  Kingsport  PulL 
lishing  dorp.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

MONOMELT  ROTARY  FLAT  SHAVER 
Excellent  condition.  Extra  Blade. 
$1200.00  or  make  offer.  A.  Omenson, 
Aiveal-Democrat,  Marysville,  Calif. 

(50SS  MAT  ROLLER  FOR  SALE. 
Make  your  offer.  E.  Ferrat.  Dimanche- 
Matin,  5701  (Thristophe-Colomb  St., 
Montreal,  P.Q.,  Canada. 

IFanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQtHPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7.4690 


tain  Times,  Bryson  CSty,  N.  C. 

SEEKING  PUBLISHER  or  manager 
of  modern  semi-weekly  paper  in  city 
of  3800  in  southern  Minnesota.  Good 
future  for  man  with  ideas  and  willing 
to  work.  Write  all  first  letter.  Must  to 
heavy  on  advertising.  New  Ulm  Daily 
Journal,  New  Ulm,  Minn. 

ASSISTANT  PERSONNEL  DIR. 
for 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

Available  about  March  1.  Woman  pre¬ 
ferred.  Ideal  candidate  has  at  least  2 
years  in  newspaper  personnel  and  is 
Psychology  MA  who  is  well  versed  in 
interviewing  and  testing  techniques  and 
in  office  management.  Write  L.  B. 
Rock.  Jr.,  Personnei  Director.  The 
Washington  Post.  1515  “L”  St..  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


ARTIST-ILLUSTRATOR 
Morning  newspaper  in  Chart  Area  8 
has  opening  for  capable  artist-illus¬ 
trator.  Applicant  should  to  proficient 
in  air-brush  techniques,  illustrations, 
layout  and  some  degree  of  cartooning. 
Please  send  full  background  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  samples  of  work  to  Box 
884.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  COLLEGE  TOWN  20.000 
daily  needs  lajrout  artist  experienced  in 
good  fast  advertising  layouts  and  copy, 
using  mat  services,  own  ideas.  Salary 
based  on  ability.  Write  Box  964,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


HEIJ*  W.4NTED 
Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  by 
small  daily  Mid-South  newspaper.  $100 
plus  bonus  plus  allowance  plus  fringes. 
Right  man  will  earn  $125  to  start. 
Gc^  spot  for  permanence  and  growth. 
Confidential  communication  guaran¬ 
teed!  Box  909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAN  we  are  looking  for  is  now  asst, 
circulation  mgr.  or  is  stymied  on  small 
patier.  Top  spot  available  in  town  of 
10,000  with  unpromoted  circulation 
dept.  Salary  plus  bonus  for  go-getter. 
Newspaper  is  part  of  mid-west  group 
which  believes  in  advancing  employees. 
Write  A.  V.  Lund.  Gen.  Mgr.,  Shaw 
Newspapers,  Dixon.  Ill. 

Classified  .Adrertising 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  an  ener¬ 
getic,  capable  manager  with  ideas  and 
sales  know-how.  32,000  population  city. 
This  man  could  to  a  classified  manager 
or  second  in  command  who  feels  he's 
ready  to  go.  Good  base  salary,  high 
conunissions,  hospitalization  and  re¬ 
tirement  plan,  vacation  with  pay  and 
other  benefits.  Zone  5.  Write  Box  864, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MALE.  AGGRESSIVE  CAM 
wanted  for  growing  southern  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  newspaper,  over  25,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Room  for  growth,  with  sal¬ 
ary  and  commission.  Experience  in 
newspaper  classified  or  display  essen¬ 
tial.  Box  862,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Display  .4drertising 

INTERESTED  IN  FLORIDA? 
Permanent  position  for  experienced, 
sober  SPECIALTY  ADVERTISING 
I  SALESMAN.  Generous  commissions. 

I  Send  resume  with  reference. 

THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE-TIMES 
I  BOX  Z  191  Tampa.  Florida 

THREE  SPECIAL  EDITION  advertis- 
!  ing  men.  Opportunity  to  make  $250  to 
$460  per  week.  Clean  cut,  energetic — 
capable  of  selling  to  industry,  whole¬ 
salers,  etc.  Zone  Area  3  major  top- 
rated  daily.  Must  know  layouts.  Must 
have  car.  Start  Jan.  4.  Reply  immedi¬ 
ately.  Box  893,  Editor  A  I^bliaher. 

LAZY,  EAST-OOINO.  NON-AOOimSIYB 
older  man  to  loaf  four  days,  work 
I  three  on  resort  area  weekly.  Smoky 
I  Mountain  Times,  Bryson  City,  N.  C. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  MOVE  UP?  The 
man  we  are  seeking  is  young,  sharp, 
with  a  couple  of  years  of  experience- 
eager  to  advance  from  a  salesman's 
job  somewhere  to  manager  of  a  hustling 
display  advertising  department.  The 
price  is  right  for  the  right  man,  with 
,  opportunity,  resixmsibility,  fine  sur¬ 
roundings — the  chance  to  build  a  satis¬ 
fying  career.  Don’t  hesitate;  send  your 
application  this  minute  to  Box  902, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN  for  cen¬ 
tral  Iowa  county  seat  daily  ...  a  man 
who  would  like  to  see  his  ideas  come 
to  life.  Contact:  Wit  Ledbetter,  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal.  Nevada,  Iowa. 

AGING  PUBLISHER  seeks  competent 
young  ad  manager  to  complete  manage¬ 
ment  team  northwest  central  states 
daily  under  15M  in  growing  market. 
Decent  salary  and  profit-sharia  for 
producer.  Will  interview  at  NAEA  in 
New  Orleans  Jan.  11-16.  Write  fully 
to  Box  988.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

/TsaLFSMAN'S  dream  . . . 

One  of  the  fastest-growing  newspapers 
in  Virginia  is  seeking  a  hard-hitting 
retail  salesman  to  work  with  shopping 
centers,  department  stores.  Golden  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  hard  worker.  Paid  va¬ 
cation,  hospitalization  insurance,  excel¬ 
lent  salary,  car  expense,  bonus  i>lan. 
Box  974,  &litor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGER  for  New  Business  Depart¬ 
ment  (For  West  Coast  paper  in  200.- 
000  circulation  field).  You’ll  to  working 
principally  with  retail  but  some  with 
national  and  classified.  Prefer  man  who 
has  lieen  retail  manager  for  25.000  to 
lOO.COO  circulation  newspaper.  This  is 
not  a  tin  cup  operation.  Specials  are 
frowne<l  on  but  not  big  annual  events. 
Ability  to  create,  sell  and  get  along 
with  the  staff  are  main  requirements. 
'  Box  9.60,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Ip  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Display  Advertising 

_  Editorial  _ 1 

Editorial 

Free  Lance 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR— Rapidly- 
KrowitiK  suburban  i>aper  seeks  hard- 
hittini;  advertising  manager  who  can  | 
sell  top  accounts  himself  and  grow  ; 
with  a  sure  winner.  $10,000  base  sal¬ 
ary  plus  car  allowance,  fringe  benefits  j 
and  lilieral  lionus  plan.  Box  972,  Editor  I 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— Dynam¬ 
ic,  employee-owned  daily  offers  good 
salary,  bonus,  chance  for  advancement. 
Excellent  climate  on  San  Erancisco 
peninsula.  Prefer  J-Degree  and  some 
experience.  Send  resume  to:  Jim  Thor- 
bum,  Ass’t.  Mgr.  Display  .\dvertising. 
Palo  Alto  Times,  Box  300,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  advertising  man¬ 
ager  with  ability  to  train  salesmen. 
Ctood  working  interest  in  a  progressive 
weekly.  No  investment  required. 

ACX,  1  Bank  St.,  Paterson-1,  N,  J, 

ROTO  SALES  MANAGER  for  oncom¬ 
ing  Iocally-edite<l  Sunday  magazine,  lo¬ 
cated  Zone  6.  Big-time  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  eomi>etitive  salesman  with 
roto  experience.  Send  resume  to  Box 
958,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

YEAR-END  RETIREMENTS 
and  our  own  steady  growth  have 
brought  atb^ctive  openings  in  all  de¬ 
partments  for  firsUclass  newspaper 
men  and  women.  Send  resume  of  your 
qualifications  to: 

Jack  B.  Krueger 
Managing  Elditor 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
Communications  Center 
Dallas,  Texas  75222 

SPORTS  WRITER  to  join  five-man 
metropolitan  staff.  Should  be  experi¬ 
enced.  with  Illinois  or  Indiana  High 
School  background.  Must  have  some 
desk  background.  Write  Box  882.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  REJPORTEai,  including 
photography.  Town  near  8,000.  fine 
plant,  chance  to  advance,  good  pay. 
Cover  sports,  schools,  government.  Job 
open  Dee.  28.  Write:  H.  D.  Smith, 
Portage  Daily  Register,  Portage,  Wis. 
53901. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  in  West 
Palm  Beach,  Florida,  for  reporters, 
reporter-photographers,  and  copy  desk 
people,  bperience  reqtiired.  Paid  va¬ 
cation,  paid  sick  leave,  and  pension 
plan.  Contact:  Personnel  Dept.,  Palm 
Beach  Post-Times,  275'!  So.  Dixie  High¬ 
way,  West  Palm  Beach,  E7a. 

NEWS  AND  FEATURE  WRITER  for 
a  university — young,  J-School  graduate 
with  3  to  5  years’  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Agricultural  backgi^nd  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  essential.  Salary  open. 
Box  906,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR  to  edit  month¬ 
ly  employee  magazine  and  coordinate 
internal  communication  and  corporate 
public  relations  for  world-wide  NYSE 
listed  equipment  manufacturer.  Jour¬ 
nalism  or  English  degree  and  6  years 
industrial  editing  experience  are  de¬ 
sired.  Proven  writing  skill,  self-start¬ 
ing  ability  and  flexibility  to  work  well 
with  management,  plant  employees  and 
news  media  are  required.  Send  resume 
with  salary  requirement  to  J.  D.  lies, 
Pfaudler  Permutit  Inc.,  1100  Midtown 
Tower,  Rochester,  N,  Y.  14604. 

SPORTS  WRITE31 — Ohio  a.m.  newspa¬ 
per,  100.000  circulation.  College  gradu¬ 
ate.  Good  salary.  Elxiierienco  preferred 
but  not  absolute  requirement.  Assign¬ 
ment  offers  chance  to  get  away  from 
desk.  Box  918,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  A.  M.  Ga.  daily 
(circ.  48,000).  EJxiierienced  man  or  re¬ 
porter  with  yen  for  desk  work.  Reply 
Personnel  Mgr.,  Augusta  Chronicle, 
News  Bldg.,  Augusta,  Ga.  I 

SPORTS  EDITOR’S  OPENING  NOW 
on  small  daily  with  local  emphasis. 
Salary  open.  Send  complete  resume,  or 
'phone  Don  Brown,  Eklitor,  Daily  Trib¬ 
une,  Madera,  Calif. 


I  CITY  EDITOR — Excellent  opportunity 
'  on  Zone  2  medium-size  metropolitan 
I  a.m.  for  man  with  background  as  city 
I  editor  or  assistant  city  editor.  Must  be 
able  to  intelligently  direct  staff  of  20 
!  reporters — know  makeup— have  admin- 
I  istrative  ability.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Box  923,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Write 
in  complete  confidence. 

WE  HAVE  ESTABLISHED  growing 
weekly  group:  need  editor- reporter  look¬ 
ing  for  a  future.  Start  at  $125  weekly 
-)-  car  allowance.  Zone  2.  Box  945, 
^itor  &  Publisher, 

APPLICA’nONS  INVITED 
Progressive  Southern  California  morn- 
I  ing-evening  combination  with  an  earned 
reputation  for  e.xceiience  has  a  continu¬ 
ing  interest  in  receiving  applications 
from  experienced  or  promising  young 
reporters  and  desk  men  for  i>eriodic 
openings.  Ability  and  iiotential  the 
only  criteria.  Ideal  working  conditions, 
attractive  lienefits.  All  replies  confiden¬ 
tial  and  acknowledged.  Box  969,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CITY  EDifOR 

I  Progressive  Northern  Ohio  daily  is 
looking  for  more  than  a  "warm  body" 
to  fill  city  editor’s  tx>sition.  Six-day, 
afternoon  paper,  not  afraid  to  tackle 
real  depth  reiKirting,  needs  a  man  who 
wants  to  direct  reiiorters  who  do  more 
than  skim  the  surface.  Not  a  job  for 
a  faint-hearted  newsman  afraid  to  use 
a  copy  iiencil.  Right  salary  for  de<li- 
cated  newsman.  Box  970,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  —  Lively  daily  that 
'  prints  the  news.  Write:  e.\perience, 

I  age,  education,  availability,  references. 

I  Dan  Beebe,  Oroville  (Calif.)  Mercury. 

I  EDITOR  for  suburban  edition  of  one 
I  of  nation’s  largest,  growing  community 
newspatier  groups;  there’s  a  future  in 
this  progressive  organization  for  a  man 
in  his  early  30’s  of  solid  character, 
Iiroven  ability  in  all  phases  of  editorial 
I  department  who  can  liecome  a  part  of 
I  the  community.  Zone  5.  Box  954,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIE24CED  DESKMAN  for  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  daily.  Many  fringe 
benefits.  O’pportunity  for  advancement. 
Reply  to  Box  955,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  at 
least  3  years’  experience.  New  Jersey 
daily  in  New  York  metropolitan  area. 
Night  job.  $135.50  starting  salary. 
Box  976,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTEIR  —  police,  city 
hall  beat — some  desk,  sports  work.  Pre¬ 
fer  man  with  college  degree  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Vacation,  group  insurance, 
other  fringes.  Write:  H.  P.  Hazelton, 
Managing  EMitor,  Elagle-Gazette,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Ohio. 

IMMEDIA’TE  OPEININGS  for  assistant 
city  editor,  copyreader,  on  aggressive 
all-day  daily  in  upstate  New  York. 
Good  pay — top  benefits.  Box  975,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher, 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
for  Marion  Leader-Tribune 
a  12,000  A.M.  Indiana  Daily,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1867  and  published  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  15,500  evening  daily. 
Marion.  Indiana,  is  clean,  thriving 
city  of  51,000  city  zone.  Leader-’Trib- 
une’s  circulation  is  growing  at  rate  of 
400  per  year.  M.  E.  must  have  previous 
I  comparable  exi>erience,  be  aggressive, 

I  community-minded,  be  strong  on  local, 
regional  news  and  on  make-up.  Ckintact 
R.  B.  ’Thomas. 

NEWS  REPORTER  for  two  weeklies 
in  southern  New  England.  College 
graduate.  English  major,  preferr^. 

I  You’ll  have  fun,  learn  a  lot,  and  get 
I  paid  for  it.  Box  973,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSMAN :  NEA  considering  applica- 
!  tions  for  rare  opening:  minimum  two 
years’  experience.  Send  resume  to: 
Roliert  Metz,  Managing  Editor,  News- 
|ia|>er  Enterprise  Ass’n.,  7  B.  43  St., 
i  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


SOUTHWEST  WEEKLY  has  tough  job  j 
for  capable,  all-around  newsman.  No 
Amateurs.  $100  per  week  for  right 
man.  Will  i>ay  up  to  $100  relocation 
after  90  days  employment.  Must  be 
available  NOW  I  Box  962,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Five  afternoon  and 
Sunday,  15,000  circulation.  Must  lie 
able  to  write  sports,  heads  and  layout 
2-3  pages  daily.  Excellent  plant  and 
working  conditions;  fast-moving  city 
of  40,000  ;  wonderful  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing.  Write:  Milt  Downie,  Casper  Trib¬ 
une,  Casper,  Wyo. 

SPORTS  WRITER — to  work  on  one  of 
the  finest  metropolitan  evening  and 
Sunday  newspapers  in  Zone  6.  We 
want  .a  person  who  is  capable,  expe¬ 
rienced,  professionally  mature.  One 
who  will  merit  promotion  and  has  a 
solid  scholastic  background.  Please 
include  references,  work  experience, 
present  salary  and  four  or  five  repre¬ 
sentative  clips.  We  offer  an  attractive 
salary  and  unusual  fringe  lienefits. 

-  Reply  Box  959,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  COPY  EDITOR 
i  Sought  for  rim  of  growing  p.m.  of  70.- 
000  in  rapidly  expanding  area.  We 
want  a  fast  man  who  can  turn  out  | 
good  heads.  $160  for  five  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  Great  Lakes  area  applicants 
only,  mail  resume  to  Harry  Kee<l, 

■  M.E.,  Pontiac  Press,  Box  9,  Pontiac, 

,  Michigan. 

TOP  EDITOR 

!  $10,000  STARTING  SALARY  for  copy 
'  editor  on  morning  pai>er  with  more 
than  half-million  circulation.  The  per-  1 
I  son  we’re  looking  for  may  now  lie  a  I 
top  news  executive  on  a  me<lium-aized  ^ 
paiier,  who  wants  a  brighter  future  in 
com|>etitive  metropolitan  city.  Bo.x  965, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

,  YOUNG  MAN  in  twenties  with  col- 
I  lege  e<lucation.  Prefer  Midwestern 
j  small  town  background  for  general 
assignment  reisirting  on  progressive. 
well-e(|uipped  daily.  Camera  ability  de¬ 
sirable.  Car  essential.  Write  fully  with  , 
I  samples  and  references  to  ’The  Com- 
{  mercial-Review,  Portland,  Indiana. 

YOUNG  WOMAN.  J-gmd  or  expe¬ 
rienced.  with  imagination,  resourceful¬ 
ness  and  ability  to  write  features  and 
women’s  news  for  lively,  growing  mid- 
western  daily — circulation  30.000.  Per¬ 
manent  job,  many  liberal  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  ideal  working  conditions,  pleasant 
community,  good  pay.  Camera  ability 
desirable,  not  essential.  Advancement 
with  ability,  initiative.  Tell  education, 
experience,  background  in  letter  to 
Box  952,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEITEBS- AimS’TS-PHOTOGRAPHF  itg 
for  assignments.  Department  7. 
Box  530-E,  No.  Hollywood,  Cuiif. 

Operators — Machinists 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  ex¬ 
perienced  with  line  casting  and  ape 
equipment.  Day  work  on  a.m.  news¬ 
paper,  Good  pay  and  benefits.  Contact: 
G.  E.  Noble,  Herald,  Rutland,  Vermont. 

EXPEEIENCDD  MACHINIST,  Hi- 
speed  ’TTS,  Fotosetters.  Daytona  Beach 
News-Journal,  Box  431,  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida. 

FIVE  AFTERNOON.  SUNDAY 
MORNING  NEW  ME.XKJO  DAILY 
in  college  city  needs  ad  machine  op¬ 
erator  qualifi^  to  maintain  TTS  t>er- 
forators  and  units.  Only  sober,  reliable 
and  dependable  operator  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Usual  benefits.  Job  open  now. 
No  phone  calls.  Write:  Sun-News, 
P.  O.  Box  520,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

Photoenurarinn 

PHOTO ENGRAVER 
Immediate  oiiening  for  all-around  man. 
Open  shop — great  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Chicago  suburban  urea.  Litho- 
’Type,  Inc.,  24.57  Ridge  Rd.,  Lansing, 
Illinois  604.38. 

Phone  GR  4-5423 


F rcc  Lance 

STRINGERS  WAN’TED 
Monthly  Printing  ’Trade  Newspaper 
Box  949  Eklitor  &  Publisher 

TENNIS  WRI’TERS  who  handle  cam¬ 
era.  U.S.  tennis  centers ;  all  cities. 
Zone.  5.  Tennis  Features.  Box  6, 
Ravinia  Station,  Highland  Park,  III. 

WRITED — human  interest  and  crime 
stories.  Write:  Bob  Luce.  National 
Tattler,  2717  N.  Pulaski  Rd.,  Chicago, 
III.  60639. 

DEJSIGNED  FOR  NEWSME24  by  News¬ 
men  who  write  for  extra  cash :  New 
free  lance  market  system  will  boost 
your  sales!  Write  for  details.  The  KD 
Co.,  Inc..  PP  Annex,  Box  3092,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHED  to  han¬ 
dle  special  photo  feature  assignments 
for  public  relations  accounts.  Please 
state  qualifications  and  experience  and 
send  copy  and  contact  sheet  sample. 
Box  967,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

STRINGER  WANTED  from  state  capi¬ 
tal  and  major  city  newspapers  to  re¬ 
port  successful  bidders  on  state  and 
municipal  purchases.  Will  pay  retainer 
to  right  man  or  woman.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Address  M.  Sweeny,  Box  968, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


OETSET  PRESSROOM  .und  darkroom 
foreman.  Much  exiierience.  Supervisory 
ability.  Latest  36-inch  4  Web  press  and 
equipment.  Daily  and  weekly  publica¬ 
tions.  Resort  city  in  Zone  5.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  expected 
to  Box  960,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

Production 

ENTHUSIAST  WITH  EXPERIENCE, 
for  planning,  production  supervision  of 
publishing  projects  —  books,  posters, 
pamphlets,  games,  etc.  Position  with 
Catholic  publisher’s  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  department  asks  imagina¬ 
tion,  technical  competence,  wide-rang¬ 
ing  interests.  Opportunity  for  strong 
contributions  in  religious  and  educa¬ 
tional  fields.  Special  appeal  for  pro¬ 
duction  people  with  broader  aspirations. 
Send  personal  and  professional  resumes. 
Box  937,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

PUBLICITY  DIRECTOR 
AND  ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
’The  Bowling  Proprietors’  Association 
ot  America,  a  national  trade  associa¬ 
tion,  seeks  an  alert,  energetic  young 
man  to  assist  the  editor  of  our  official 
trade  publication  and  act  as  Publicity 
Director.  Must  have  sports  publicity 
know-how,  plus  ability  to  write  editorial 
copy.  Summarize  your  experience  and 
background,  as  well  as  education  and 
family  status.  Send  resume  to  The 
Elowling  Proprietors’  Association,  111 
So.  Washington  Avenue.  Park  Ridge, 
Illinois. 

PIO,  LAFAYETTE  COLLEX5E,  Easton. 
Penna.,  expanding,  wants  third  man 
for  athletic  publicity — some  general 
features,  publications.  Send  publica¬ 
tions,  stories,  biographical  data,  ref¬ 
erences,  minimum  salary  requirements 
by  Jan.  11. 

Stereotype 

STEREOTYPE  FOREMAN.  Daily  in 
Zone  I.  Must  know  whole  operation  in¬ 
cluding  maintenance.  Union.  No  labor 
trouble.  Ebccellent  opportunity  for  the 
right  man.  Send  resume  to  Box  908, 
Elditor  A  Ihiblisher. 


A  fubiisner, _  TRADE  SCHOOLS 

TTED  from  state  capi- 

ity  newspapers  to  re-  Linotype  School 

bidders  on  state  and  " 

ses.  Will  pay  retainer  OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 

woman.  Replies  confi-  LOGAN  4,  OHIO 

M.  Sweeny.  Box  968,  Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
er.  Free  Information 
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Editorial 


NEW  ENGLAND 

Write  .'-editor-photoKrapher,  SO,  A.B.  in  . 
Engl'  ;h,  otfers  lU  years'  exi>erienfe  in 
jeurnilism,  public  relations  ami  teach¬ 
ing  lor  chance  to  <lo  graduate  work. 
Box  i)Tl,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

i  WINNER  OF  8  AWARDS 
Top  leporter  300-M  daily.  Fifteen  years’ 
experience  all  beats,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor;  ten  years  public  relations,  indus¬ 
trial  and  government.  Age  47.  Let  me 
jhow  your  students  city-room  drive 
and  'Know-how.  Box  957,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

AdminUtratirp 

GENERAL  MANAGER,  Publisher,  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager.  Offset  specialist.  Let¬ 
terpress  exiMrience.  Box  922,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

GENPTRAL  MANAGER:  Energetic, 
proven  proclucer  with  excellent  bnek- 
mund  in  ail  departments  ot  medium 
daily.  Specializing  in  advertising  and 
production  (Photo-composition  and  full- 
c^or-offset).  Seeking  challenging  op¬ 
portunity.  LTniversity  grad,  age  38. 
family  man.  Box  966,  Editor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 

WILL  SWAP  15  years’  experience  as 
General  Manager  or  Ad  Director  with 
know-how  in  all  phases  of  advertising, 
editorial,  photography,  labor  negotia¬ 
tions.  personnel,  l>oth  paid  and  con¬ 
trolled  circulation.  Expert  linage-getter 
and  proven  profit-maker.  University  of 
Missouri  grad;  family  man,  early  for¬ 
ties.  Imi>eccnhle  references  and  out- 
itanding  employment  record  in  com¬ 
petitive  areas.  No  job-skipper ;  have 
held  present  one  five  years.  All  this  is 
yours  if  you’re  a  publisher  with  a 
daily  newspaper  that  he  thinks  is  going 
places.  My  past  may  1*  the  key  to 
your  future.  Let’s  talk.  Write  B<ix  961, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

DISTRICTT  MANAGER,  young,  experi¬ 
enced,  desires  hard  work,  then  ad¬ 
vancement,  in  California.  Box  931,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

AS.SISTANT  CM  for  daily  a.m.  news- 
pai>er.  Midwest  or  Southern  East  Coast. 
“Little  Merchant,”  ABC.  Strong  plan¬ 
ning — promotion;  organizer.  Proven 
record.  Box  816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  busi¬ 
ness  manager’s  responsibilities  sought 
by  able,  energetic,  personable,  result- 
letting  city  circulation  manager,  ^ven 
years’  experience  large  metropolitan 
daily  in  highly  competitive  situation. 
Box  956,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Correspondents 

FEATDKES  —  SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS 
NEW  YORK  —  UNITED  NATIONS 
write:  BRAUN.  POB  158,  NYC  10458 

WASHINGTON  REPORTER  will  cover 
spot  assignments,  provide  periodic 
column  on  D.C.  doings  for  newspa¬ 
per/magazine.  Write  Box  934,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

WRITER.PHOTOGRAPHER  available 
for  Florida  free-lance  assignments.  Box 
'835,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

(Or  General  Advertising  Manager) 

,  Solid  background  of  18  years’  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  and  management  in 
general  and  retail  departments  of 
papers  in  highly  competitive  mar¬ 
kets.  Proven  linage-building  rec¬ 
ord,  staff  training,  presentations. 
Single,  88,  will  relocate  anywhere 
with  vigorous  management  team 
or  rep  firm.  Box  907,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Young 
ambitious,  married:  good  at  layout¬ 
selling  ;  looking  for  opportunity  for 
advancement  on  medium-sizevl  daily, 
Aren  8  or  9.  Box  951,  Editor  &  l’ul>- 
lisher. 


COLLEGE  NEWS  OFFICE  SPECIALIST 
wants  summertime  stint  (July,  August)  National  cle 
on  Zone  8  newspaper.  Write  Box  916,  1  personnel  cc 
Editor  &  Publisher^  _ _ |  ‘heS^LhI; 

EXPERIENCED  GIRL  REPORTER  W,  4Bth 
seeks  women’s  page  job.  Zone  9.  Has 
clips.  Can  come  for  interview.  Knows  I  E 

makeup.  Box  678,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  ;  We  speeializ 

- - - I  ing  staff  r 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER- EDITOR,  U.S.  Agenc; 

29,  now  on  government  weekly  maga-  I  the  benefit  oi 
zine,  seeks  iiosition  on  magazine  dedi¬ 
cated  to  conservation  and  wildlife.  Can  En 

do  writing,  editing,  layout.  Prefer  1107  N 

Washington.  D.C.  area  but  will  relo-  Washing! 
cate.  Box  919.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN  —  Wire,  makeup  experi-  Oper 

ence;  50-M  papers.  Veteran.  J-grad.  • — — - 

Zones  2,  3.  PMs  only.  Box  921,  Eiditor  LINO.  OPE 
&  Publisher.  >  scientious;  ] 

- —  Iierience.  W 

EDITOR  —  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY.  I  ary  seconda 

Aggressive,  experienced,  conservative  |  aota  Ave., 

editor  of  proven  ability.  Prefer  small  I  2-7194. 

daily  in  Southwest  or  West  Coast  with  ' 

congenial  staff.  Chances  for  promotion  ^lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

or  advancement  no  inducement.  Elxpect  ^ 

adequate  salary  for  experience,  knowl- 

edge  and  talent.  Will  submit  top  ref-  f|  W 

erences  and  proof  of  performance.  Per- 

sonai  conference  avaiiabie  to  acceptabie  □ 

offer.  Box  913,  Editor  &  Publisher.  s 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  City  Editor  or  •  1 

top  reporting  post  wanted  by  present  g  INaiTlf. 

general  manager  of  small  daily.  Can  <  g 

cover  any  l>eat,  have  own  camera  and  i  g 

can  do  dark  room  work.  Prefer  daily  =  A m 

in  Zone  1  or  2  but  will  consider  any  g  /\OQreSS. 

area.  Prefer  paper  not  stymied  by  g 

guild,  ITU,  etc.  Write  Box  891,  EMitor  g 

&  Publisher.  g  QJjy 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  small  daily  | 

(17,000)  would  consider  good  offer  tor  = 
change.  Elxperienced  in  all  fields  of  g 
editorial  work.  Box  881,  Elditor  &  Pub-  g 
Usher.  = 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  —  International 
award-winner  with  A.B.,  English,  seeks 
challenging  opportunity  100%  in  pho-  | 
tography.  J.  Noye,  Route  1,  Versailles, 
Ky. 

Employment  Agencies 

**EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PEBtSONNElL  (Agency) 

56  W,  4Bth  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Elditorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Elmployers  and  Eknployees. 
PRESS 
Ehnployment  Service 
1107  National  Ehress  Building 
Washington,  D.  C,  tel. :  638-3392 

Operators — Machinists 

LINO.  OPEaiATOR  —  Elxtremely  con¬ 
scientious;  1V4  gal.  hour:  7  years’  ex- 
Iierience.  Will  relocate  in  Illinois.  Sal¬ 
ary  secondary.  "NCJC.”  2624  Minne¬ 
sota  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  EV 
2-7194. 


Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllll 


COMBINATION  MAN,  Stereo  and 
Pressman,  ^ght  years’  experience  on 
Goes  Duplex.  G<x>d  steady  worker; 
sober.  Will  travel  anywhere,  but  prefer 
Finger  Lakes  area  in  N.Y.  State.  Vin¬ 
cent  R.  EVaneiamone.  303  Pleasant  St., 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  newspaper 
employed  —  experience  in  union  and 
modem  pressroom  with  latest  equip¬ 
ment-contemplating  change  after  June 
1,  1966.  Position  In  pressroom  or  with 
supplier  in  Graphic  Arts  industry  de- 
si^.  Box  836,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET-LETrTERPRXSS-STERBiOTTFB 
Supervision,  Production  —  20  years: 
seeks  position  Mechanical  Superintend¬ 
ent  Latin  America.  Box  933,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

Vublic  Relations 

EDITOR  of  large  Northeastern  news- 
pai)er  seeks  challenging  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  public  relations.  Young  (31), 
Master’s  degree  from  leading  journal¬ 
ism  school,  seven  years  of  top  news¬ 
paper  experience,  liest  references.  Box 
963,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

iiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiyiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


EXPERIENCED  EIDITOR,  publisher’s 
assistant,  columnist,  managing  editor, 
speech-writer  desires  place  without 
state  income  tax.  Available  after  Jan. 

6.  Box  932,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

NETW  YEAR — Tima  for  new  Ideas,  new 
growth.  News  editor,  big  city,  seeks 
higher  post  to  stimulate  mid-size  daily. 
Twenty-five  years’  training  for  task. 
B,A.  Proven  ability.  Box  936,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 

SPORTS — Want  joh  as  sports  editor, 
small  daily;  publicity  man;  or  writer. 
BJ,  Missouri,  1950,  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  including  10  as  editor /columnist. 
Know  all  sports,  all  phases  of  news 
work.  Can  do  photography.  Available 
nowl  Art  Gatts,  5812  N.W.  66th  St., 
Oklahoma  (jity,  Okla.  73132.  Phone  PA 
1-35-5,  Area  Code  405, 

SUMMER  WORK  by  Kenyon  College 
student.  High  School,  college  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter,  feature  writer.  Box 
930,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREA’nVE  TALENT  —  Five  figure 
journalist  seeks  challenging  writing  post 
anyplace.  Decade-plus  experience  in 
state  government,  political,  feature  j 
writing.  Background  of  PR,  trade  jour¬ 
nals  and  counter-intelligence.  Good  ; 
knowle<lge  of  Japanese,  photography,  , 
electronics.  Box  953,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,. 

WOMAN  WRITER-EDITOR  available 
E'ebruary  28,  1965.  Retiring  from  mili¬ 
tary  service.  Healthy,  energetic.  Irish 
humor  and  imagination,  news,  feature, 
scientific  and  social  writer.  Published 
nationally.  Awarded  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Medal  for  editorial.  References, 
resume  and  photo  on  request.  West  or 
Southwest  weekly  preferred.  Reply  to: 
Master  Sergeant  Deborah  O’Hanlon,  j 
Public  Information  Office,  Aberdeen  ! 
Proving  Ground,  Maryland  21005. 


Classification. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Guardian  of  the  Public  *8  Purse 

By  RoI>ert  U.  Bro^n 


On  July  11,  E&P  reported  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  was  us¬ 
ing  a  little-known  federal  law, 
requiring  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  keep  a  public  record 
containing  names  and  addresses 
of  taxpayers  who  have  filed  in¬ 
come  tax  returns,  to  uncover 
public  officials  who  were  delin¬ 
quent. 


two  popular  and  influential  pub¬ 
lic  officials  in  two  different  states 
were  defeated  in  elections  last 
November  and  also  saw  their 
public  careers  scarred  —  per¬ 
haps  permanently.” 

The  newspapers  mentioned  in 
the  P-D  article  were: 

The  Providence  Journal  and 
Bulletin  which  checked  the 


written  originally  by  Janet  Low 
of  his  department  when  the  New 
York  newspaper  strike  was  on 
and  appeared  in  the  Times  and 
Herald  Tribune  the  day  the 
newspapers  re-appeared.  It  was 
Dick  King,  manager  of  one  of 
the  Detroit  offices,  who  sug¬ 
gested  adapting  it  to  the  Detroit 
situation. 

• 

La  Presse  Strike 
Over;  Publication 
Resumes  Jan.  4 


Moss  Taking 
Info  Appeal 
To  Johnson 

Fresno,  Calif. 

Congressman  John  E.  Moss  of 
Sacramento  warned  newsmen 
that  governmental  bureaucrats 
are  still  trying  to  control  the 
news — revealing  only  successes 
and  glossing  over  failures. 

Speaking  at  the  fall  confer¬ 
ence  for  San  Joaquin  V.-illey 
new'smen  sponsored  by  the  Fres- 


At  that  time,  it  was  reported, 
the  first  P-D  check  of  more  than 
200  public  figures  in  Cleveland 
disclosed  the  chief  police  prose¬ 
cutor  had  failed  to  file  an  in¬ 
come  tax  from  1959  to  1962  — 
he  resigned ;  several  present  and 
former  city  councilmen,  Ohio’s 
assistant  director  of  highway 
safety,  and  others  were  found 
to  be  delinquent.  In  August  and 
September  there  were  other  dis¬ 
closures. 

An  E&P  editorial  in  that  issue 
applauded  this  as  “another  ex¬ 
ample  of  newspapers  acting  as 
the  guardian  of  the  public  purse 
strings  not  only  to  uncov'er 
those  derelict  in  their  obliga¬ 
tions  but  keeping  IRS  on  its 
toes.” 

The  Plain  Dealer,  E&P  and 
IRS  soon  had  numerous  in¬ 
quiries  from  new’spapers  about 
this  technique. 


On  Dec.  27  an  article  by  John 
Depke  in  the  Plain  Dealer  gave 
this  box  score: 

“More  than  30  public  officials 
in  U.  S.  cities  were  tripped  up 
in  1964  for  not  filing  federal 
income  tax  returns  as  required 
by  law. 

“The  public  officials,  in  at 
least  six  states,  had  the  unhappy 
experience  of  seeing  their  names 
plastered  over  front  pages  of 
the  leading  newspapers  in  their 
states  and  communities. 

“The  technique  used  to  find 
the  tax  delinquents  in  high 
places  was  an  idea  borrow’ed 
from  investigative  methods  orig¬ 
inated  by  the  Plain  Dealer.” 

The  article  gave  credit  to 
E&P  for  spreading  the  word: 
“Most  of  the  new'spapers  which 
initiated  the  inquiries  learned 
of  the  Plain  Dealer’s  investiga¬ 
tive  technique  as  a  result  of 
an  article  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  the  national  trade  jour¬ 
nal  of  the  new'spaper  business.” 

The  P-D  reported  that  23 
newspapers  investigated  and 
carried  articles  about  the  failure 
of  public  officials  to  file  income 
tax  reports  in  specific  years. 
“Results  of  the  disclosures  were 
startling  in  some  cases.  At  least 


names  of  154  elected  state  offi¬ 
cials  and  discovered  two  delin¬ 
quents,  a  state  senator  for  16 
years  who  w'as  not  re-elected, 
and  a  state  representative. 

The  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Ga¬ 
zette  which  checked  250  names 
of  public  figures  found  a  county 
assessor  and  a  state  legislator 
who  were  delinquent,  the  former 
for  six  years  and  the  latter,  who 
w’as  not  re-elected,  for  two 
years. 

The  New  York  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican  and  the  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  both  checked  on 
members  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  and  uncovered  an 
Assemblyman,  Republican  chair¬ 
man  in  Queens  County,  who  was 
delinquent  for  three  years. 

The  A  lb  any  Titnes-Union 
checked  on  city  and  county  offi¬ 
cials  and  uncovered  the  county 
w'elfare  commissioner  who  had 
not  filed  for  three  years. 

The  Indianapolis  Times  found 
11  Indiana  politicians  who  had 
not  filed  in  1962. 

The  Wilmington  (Del.)  News 
checked  189  candidates  for  city, 
county,  state  and  federal  offices 
and  found  six  wffio  had  not  filed 
returns  in  one  of  the  previous 
three  years. 

In  Boston,  “the  five  daily 
newspapers  noted  between  July 
and  early  September  that  10 
public  officials  had  not  filed  in¬ 
come  tax  reports  for  specific 
years,”  the  Depke  article  stated. 

It  was  reported  that  many  of 
the  delinquents  brought  to  light 
by  the  various  newspapers  im¬ 
mediately  made  amends  with 
IRS.  It  is  questionable  how 
many  of  them  would  have  done 
so  otherwise. 

There  is  no  question  but  that 
this  type  of  investigative  re¬ 
porting  is  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  taxpaying  voters  and 
the  communities  served. 


With  respect  to  last  week’s 
column  about  the  Merrill  Lynch 
“Love  Letter”  advertisement: 
Louis  Engel,  vicepresident  for 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
for  the  large  brokerage  and  in¬ 
vestment  firm,  reminds  us  it  was 


Montreal 

The  strike  at  La  Presse  is 
ended.  The  target  date  for  re¬ 
sumption  of  publication  is  Jan. 
4.  The  dispute  began  on  the 
night  of  June  3  when  280  print¬ 
ers  and  mailers  stopped  work  on 
the  French-language  daily. 

On  Dec.  21  by  a  vote  of  227 
to  41  they  accepted  settlement 
proposals  to  end  the  203-day 
stoppage. 

Conditions  of  the  offer  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  printers,  members 
of  the  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union,  conform  to  those  ac¬ 
cepted  some  time  ago  by  three 
sjTidicates  bargaining  for  900 
other  employes,  including  news¬ 
room  personnel. 

The  new  wage  terms  provide 
for  a  pay  increase  of  10’/4  per¬ 
cent  spread  over  a  three-year 
period,  beginning  Jan.  1.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  is  a  3  percent  pay 
increase  this  year  in  the  nature 
of  a  bonus  but  it  does  not  affect 
the  pay  rate. 

New  weekly  rates  for  the 
mailers  for  each  of  the  three 
years  are  $116,  $120  and  $124, 
and  for  the  printers:  $144,  $146 
and  $148. 

The  typesetters  will  also  be 
given  three  weeks’  vacation  after 
five  years.  Another  offer  that 
influenced  its  acceptance  of  a 
new  contract,  included  a  sever¬ 
ance  pay  program  of  36  weeks 
for  senior  employes. 

During  the  time  that  La  Pres¬ 
se  was  out  of  circulation,  two 
new  publications  appeared.  Both 
dailies  and  tabloid  in  format, 
they  are  Metro  Express,  selling 
at  5c,  and  Le  Neuveau  Journal, 
10c.  Both  appear  in  the  forenoon. 


Ed  Evers  Moves 


St.  Louis 

Edward  W.  Evers,  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat,  in  charge 
of  production,  is  moving  to  the 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Co. 
in  New  Orleans  in  a  similar 
capacity.  The  Globe  and  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
and  States-Item  are  members  of 
the  Newhouse  group. 


no  State  College  Department  of 
Journalism,  Mr.  Moss  said  de¬ 
spite  the  “less  contrived  atmos¬ 
phere  of  information”  of  the 
Johnson  administration  the 
problem  of  governmental  news 
management  remains. 

He  reported  that  the  House 
Foreign  Operations  and  Govern¬ 
ment  Information  Subcommit¬ 
tee,  which  he  heads,  is  discuss¬ 
ing  the  matter  of  executive  priv¬ 
ilege  with  the  Johnson  adminis¬ 
tration. 

“The  information  picture  in 
Washington  may  be  improving,” 
he  said,  “but  there  are  still 
many,  many  problems  to  be 
solv^.  No  matter  who  is  Presi¬ 
dent,  no  matter  which  political 
party  is  in  power,  there  will  be 
a  continuing  attempt  by  bu¬ 
reaucracy  to  hide  its  failures 
and  puff  up  its  successes.” 

During  the  Eisenhower  admin¬ 
istration  the  contention  of  the 
executive  branch  of  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  that  it  possessed  a 
power  above  the  law  to  withhold 
information  from  Congress  was 
very  strong,  the  Democratic 
Congressman  said. 

“Time  after  time  (Eisenhower 
administration)  officials  far 
down  the  line  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  claimed  the  power  to  hide 
the  facts  of  government  from 
the  congress  itself,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  re¬ 
duced  the  claim  of  e.xecutive 
privilege,  Mr.  Moss  added,  by 
declaring  that  he,  and  he  alone, 
would  exercise  the  power  to  re¬ 
fuse  information  to  the  Con¬ 


gress. 

Mr.  Moss  told  the  more  than 
100  newsmen  attending  the  con¬ 
ference  that  encouraging  signs 
include  legislation  to  enforce  a 
citizen’s  right  to  know  the  facts 
of  governmental  actions.  The 
Senate  passed  a  bill  last  year 
which  would  enforce  a  citizen’s 
right  to  know — by  court  action. 
The  House  failed  to  act  on  it. 

He  stressed,  however,  that 
laws  promoting  the  free  flow  of 
governmental  information  are 
no  substitute  for  diligent  news 
reporting  backed  by  publishers 
who  care. 
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Come  swing  along  with  "The  Energetics.” 
You’re  going  to  have  twice  as  much  zip! 
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There’s  a  wonderful  kind  of 
energy  that  doesn’t  fade  as  you  get 
older— electric  energy.  And  com¬ 
pared  with  people  in  other  countries, 
you  and  your  family  are  already 
using  so  much  of  it  that  you  could 
truly  be  called  “The  Energetics’’  of 
the  world. 

But  you’ll  be  using  much  more 
electric  service  in  the  years  right 
ahead  — for  work,  for  fun,  for  every¬ 
thing.  And  having  said  that,  we’ll 
smash  our  crystal  ball.  For  no  one 
can  really  predict  all  the  ways  in 


which  this  abundant  and  low-priccd 
energy  will  be  used. 

Our  job,  as  we  see  it.  is  to  be 
nimble  and  quick  in  meeting  the 
electric  needs  of  people  across  the 
United  States.  And  we’re  going 
right  ahead  on  that  basis. 

Within  the  next  ten  years  we’ll 
approximately  double  the  supply  of 
electricity  that  we  now  have  on  tap. 
We’ll  build  about  as  much  as  all  we 
have  built  in  the  past  82  years.  And 
in  doing  so,  we’ll  put  the  savings  of 
millions  of  investors  to  work  in  a 


way  that  benefits  everyone.  Plenty 
of  dependable,  low-priced  electric 
service  — provided  for  in  a  way  that 
helps  keep  our  economy  healthy  and 
free  — that’s  the  promise. 

And  it  is  a  promise  you  can 
depend  on,  with  more  than  300 
business -managed,  investor-owned 
electric  light  and  power  companies 
serving  America. 

You've  got  good  things  going  for  you  with  service  by 

Investor-Owned  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Companies* 

Namts  of  sponwnnK  companios  avatlablo  to  you  throush  Ibis  maiaiina. 


are 


Watch  for  ELECTRIC  SHOWCASE— a  new  series  of  TV  special  attractions,  starring  Gordon  and  Sheila  MacRae. 
“Aqua  Varieties,”  featuring  the  Mitchell  Trio  and  spectacular  aquatic  acts.  Sunday,  February  7,  7:30  RM.,  E.S.T.,  ABC-TV 
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The  Switch-hitter 


In  baseball  language,  Richard  H.  Boyce  is  the 
switch-hitter  at  Scripps-Howard’s  Washington 
bureau.  As  such  he  keeps  his  bags  packed. 

Until  1964,  Central  and  South  America  was 
his  beat.  Then  he  jetted  off  to  Africa,  roaming  the 
dark  continent  while  covering  for  Scripps-Howard 
readers  such  stories  as  the  coup  in  Zanzibar,  the 
Somali-Ethiopian  border  clashes,  and  foretelling 
the  troubles  that  be.set  Southern  Rhodesia. 

A  well-earned  breather  during  which  he  cov¬ 
ered  the  Washington  scene  followed.  Then  in  Oc¬ 
tober  he  went  story  hunting  again.  To  England 
and  Scotland,  for  the  British  parliamentary  elec¬ 
tions.  To  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia,  to  cover 
developments  in  the  Arab  nations  in  Africa  that 
make  up  the  “Maghreb”  countries.  To  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Cyprus,  principals  in  the  row  ov'er  the 
future  of  C5T)rus. 

He’s  currently  home— but  more  continent¬ 
hopping  cannot  be  far  off. 

Dick  is  a  Middle  Westerner  who  studied  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Kansas  and  received 
his  Master’s  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  He  began 
newspapering  on  the  Kansas  City  Kansan  and 
Kansas  City  Times.  Following  distinguished  Navy 
service,  he  was  city  editor,  then  assistant  managing 
editor  of  The  Houston  Press  before  going  to  Wash¬ 
ington  as  capital  correspondent  for  all  Scripps- 
Howard  papers  in  Texas. 

In  1961  Scripps-Howard  named  him  its  Latin 
American  correspondent,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
he’s  been  collecting  visas  in  a  well-worn  passport. 


More  Continent-Hopping  Cannot  be  Far  Off. 
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